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Kleinschmidt Torn Tape Relay Unit 





Breaks message center bottlenecks 
...Simultaneously receives, relays and numbers tapes- automatically 


This Kleinschmidt Torn Tape Relay Fast. Accurate. Efficient. Kleinschmidt’s 
Unit ends military communications complete line of fine equipment, switch- 
traffic jams. It prints and perforateseach ing centers and systems are in U. S. 
incoming message and automatically Military use throughout the world. Con- 
numbers all messages to be relayed toone _ tact us to arrange for a discussion with 
or one hundred receivers in the network. our equipment and systems engineers. 
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OF 
A PHANTOM 


These are the wings of a unique aircraft—Phantom 1. They are sharply tapered, 
sharply swept and extremely thin. They are an important example of highly 
advanced aerodynamic design. 


In over-all performance the wing design of the Phantom 1 enables it to operate from 
short fields and carrier decks and fly to a height of 98,560 feet—and still attain a 
level-flight speed of over 1500 mph. 


The wings of the Phantom 1r are not merely airfoils. For solid aerodynamic stability : 
above Mach 2, the outer panels of the knife-like foils sweep up at a dihedral of 12 degrees. 
Both leading and trailing edge flaps, augmented by boundary layer control, assure 
greatly increased lift for take-off and landing. The ailerons and spoilers provide a high 
degree of lateral control—for ground attack operations, for low approach speeds and 

for maneuvering at extreme altitudes. 


Altitude, speed and weapon-carrying capabilities have been combined in the Phantom 11 

to a degree never before achieved in a combat aircraft. Now in production, the 

Phantom 1 offers flexible operational and armament capabilities for either police action .. 
or total war deterrence. The most versatilecombat aircraft in existence—and the one 
with the highest performance—the Phantom Ir insures maximum defense 

for every defense dollar. 
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MCDONNELL 


Designers and bullders of F-101 Voodoos « 


Project Mercury Space Capsules + Talos Airframes and Propuision Systems «+ 
Quall Decoy Missiles + Rotorcraft + Electronics Systems 


MCDONNELL AIRCRAFT = ST. LOUIS, MO. a 





EQUIPTO 


IRON-GRIP 


STEEL SHEL’ 
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No nuts, bolts or tools needed when adjusting Equipto Iron-Grip 
Shelving. Exclusive steel stud permits 60% faster shelf adjustment 
on 144” centers. The more you load it, the tighter it grips, yet shelf 
may be moved easily. You can vary arrangement of drawers, 
dividers, or shelves to suit changing storage needs. Four uprights 
per unit allow units to be moved without disturbing adjacent units. 


Equipto Iron-Grip Shelving is immediately available from stock 
in all sizes, either open or closed, with or without dividers, 
bin fronts, drawers or label holders. Write today 

for complete reference manual No. 485; also free 

booklet “HOW TO SOLVE YOUR STORAGE 
PROBLEMS”. 
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CHANCE VOUGHT’S DIVERSIFICATION AND SPECIALIZATION 
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| AERONAUTICS DIVISION | [ASTRONAUTICS DIVISION _| | 


Will deliver new F8U-2N all-weather Supplying Scout space research 
Crusader fighters to Fleet beginning this rocket to NASA and similar 
year through 1962...developing sono- rocket to Air Force... developing 
buoy and other anti-submarine equipment manned space laboratory, a lunar 
under Navy contracts... has study con- vehicle... working on other 
tract for nuclear-powered missile, SLAM. piloted craft for space exploration. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION | 


Marketing (1) a unique radar amplifier 
(2) a new type of space tracking 
antenna (3) revolutionary fingerprint 
system for commercial use. .. supplying 
electronics in quantity for Minuteman 
intercontinental missile. 











[INFORMATION SYSTEMS INC.,| 
a Vought subsidiary, is devel- 
oping industrial automation and 
control systems...is one of 


RESEARCH CENTER ‘| VOUGHT INDUSTRIES | 
Operating space tracking stations Nation’s leading producer of mobile 
world-wide ...instrumenting the homes... 14 plants and 1,400 deal- 
first tracking ship for the Pacific ers offer homeowners wide choice 


[ VOUGHT RANGE SYSTEMS | | 
Basic research in energy 
sources, bio-astronautics, aero- 
physics... providing the new 





Missile 





knowledge essential to product 
development in all Vought 
Divisions. 


Range... providing high 
speed target drone service for Air 
Force missiles. 


CHANCE 
VOUGHT 


of design, new guarantees, improved 
financing with the 21 products that 
carry the V.I.I. brand. 


the foremost producers of data 
loggers and special purpose 
control computers. 


DALLAS TEXAS 
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1961: Year of the Donnybrooks 


A since the ink was dry on our “Executive 
Report” last November, the ARMED FoRCES MAN- 
AGEMENT staff has been interviewing people, gathering 
and collating material for this year’s version. 

One reason it takes so long (and maybe even a year 
isn’t long enough) is that this year’s approach is far 
more comprehensive. Rather than lay down the bare 
cold bones, as before, of defense organization, we have 
isolated the major problem areas of military top man- 
agers, outlined problems and progress of the past year, 
pointed a few direction finders into the future. 

In the process of assimilating all this expertise, AFM 
has acquired the clear indication that, regardless of who 
sits in the executive catbird seat or the legislative halls 
of Capitol Hill, 1961 promises to be one of the most 
significant years in Defense history. That amazing Pen- 
tagon puzzle palace will boil with controversy as rarely 
before. The hot debates and major decisions promise 
to start flowing as soon as the full management team 
returns to Washington from its Christmas holiday vaca- 
tion. 

Military Strategy—‘Counterforce” advocates have had 
enough of “minimum deterrence,” are waiting only for 
the Congressional forum to open up before they start 
firing away. Depending on who wins, the implications in 
defense organization, relationships to our allies, hardware 
development and a host of other areas are far reaching 
and significant. 

Defense Organization—Again, advocates of a single 
military staff (at the top) have had enough of committee 
indecision and military competitive battling for resources. 
To them, the 1958 Reorganization was a staggered step 
backwards. Idle esthetic debate is no longer enough. 
They represent significant active military influence and, 
to them, it is time to force the issue. 

NATO—Year of decision has come in NATO as 
well. Our allies are pressing for answers, say we have 
been sitting on our hands long enough. And clearly, 
answers of some sort must be forthcoming. Either NATO 
improves its operation and capability along the lines 
indicated or NATO will wither on the vine—something 
the United States, as well as the other members, dare 
not permit. 

Research and Development—Should Defense Re- 
search and Engineering be allowed to continue tighten- 
ing its control over the whole massive military R&D 
effort? Or, as the people they have squeezed are be- 
ginning to complain, should they quit reaching down 
into service programs and start doing “the coordinating 
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job they were supposed to do in the first place?” 

All three services, Army, Navy (the Bureau of 
Weapons) and Air Force have major plans for improv- 
ing their R&D operations, will begin testing them next 
year. Some require legislation. Some require “only” hard 
internal administrative decisions. All of them will affect 
people, dollars and programs. 

Supply and Logistics—After over a year in coming 
up with what is now a set, solid policy agreement, the 
military buying power is ready to take its case to Con- 
gress, begin making its policy something real and not 
just a lot of words on paper. Will Congress buy it, or, 
particularly in the area of negotiated procurement where 
the debate has gone on long enough, will Congress insist 
on changes? 

Management of Resources—The tail end of 1960 and 
early 1961 will be a critical time, as well, for the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center in its back-breaking 
efforts to achieve economy. Its now nearly completed 
studies recommend major alterations in large chanks of 
defense management, e.g., the philosophy on use of single 
managers. Decision outcome on those proposals will 
determine not only immediate improvement in the con- 
trol of buying areas concerned but also the future role 
of AFSSC in defense operations. 

People—New proposals for personnel management 
are likely to crop up again in 1961. Many of them will 
be the same sort of “bits and pieces” miasma which 
has made military personnel management such a monu- 
mentally confused question mark in the past (par- 
ticularly in the legislative field). But there are signs that, 
in at least some military departments, there will be a 
strong attempt to make organized sense out of improving 
the attractiveness of military careers—for both uniformed 
and civilian personnel. 

Our military readers, we feel, deserve to know what 
is happening and what is likely to happen—at least as 
soon if not sooner than anybody else interested in the 
Pentagon’s business. You’ should be briefed on both 
sides of all the arguments now—before they are clouded 
by acrid emotional smoke. 

As a key member of the military team, you will no 
doubt become embroiled in some aspect of at least one 
of the arguments, when the debates well up into head- 
line hassles. Many of the clues to what is ahead are here, 
voiced by top military leaders—those making plans, do- 
ing 1961’s preparatory staff work now. Course charting 
controversies are on the horizon and it should be an 
exciting year. 


Bill Borklund 





THE UNIVAC A.C.T. 


A.C.T. had to be made! No other automatic component 
tester could meet the demands of Univac quality control. 

Univac reliability standards demanded a new means of 
component testing involving unprecedented speed, flexi- 
bility and reliability. 

The result was A.C.T. (Automatic Component Tester) 
which measures and records a component parameter every 
second — 60 times ‘faster than manual inspection. 

One of A.C.T.’s early assignments was a 100% check- 
out of all 90,000 components in a Univac computer sys- 
tem. Each was checked on 10 parameters —a total of 
900,000 critical tests. Many thousands of man hours were 


cut to a few hundred hours. Human failings of fatigue and 
misinterpretation were completely avoided. 

But speed is only one of A.C.T.’s many merits. With 
great flexibility, it automatically measures resistors, diodes, 
transistors, connectors and capacitors with absolute pro- 
tection against damage during testing. 

A.C.T. is currently on an 18-hour day, six-day week 
in the continuing mission of Univac reliability. 

Univac reliability insisted on the creation of A.C.T. 
Univac ingenuity and capability produced it. 

Military Dept., Remington Rand Univac, Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, Univac Park, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


UNIVAC ® 


CAPABILITY-INGENUITY-RELIABILITY for Business, Industry and Defense at REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC 
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Denison and Denison HydrOILics are registered 
trademarks of Denison Eng. Div., ABSCO 


DENISON 
drOllicz 


DENISON hydraulic equipment 
provides vital power for these... 


USS ENTERPRISE, CVA (N)-65, first Navv nuclear-powered aircraft USS LONG BEACH, CG (N)-9, nuclear cruiser uses a Denison 60 Series 
carrier...relies on Denison 20 Series hydraulic pumps for emergency hydraulic pump and valves in the Talos missile handling system...10 
steering gear operation. Jet blast deflectors incorporate numerous Series pump in the missile checkout equipment ...and 60 Series pumps 
Denison hydraulic components. and motors to power the anchor windlasses. 


Both the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier Enterprise, and the nuclear MARINE 
uiser Long Beach use dependable Denison hydraulic equipment for es ton atin 
nomical, responsive fluid power. This equipment has been specifi- ; 
‘ ah ; Write for your 
y engineered and carefully manufactured for military and commercial free copy of 
rine application. Efficient and trouble-free, the full line of Denison Bulletin 202, 
iraulic equipment —with capacities from 2 to 125 gpm and pressures “More Depend- 
5000 psi—can improve your marine hydraulic systems. Your nearby able Marine 
nison Hydraulic Specialist can show you how. Call, write or wire Hydraulic 
details now. sicneeai 


DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Company 
1284 Dublin Road e Columbus 16, Ohio 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
PUMPS + MOTORS « CONTROLS 


HYDRAULIC POWER 
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Nike) Space-Age Project "NEW MOLECULES” 


CHEMICAL EXPEDIIONS 3 
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Monsanto's Special Projects Department... 


napping pathways to unique molecules that 














Monsanto’s Special Projects Department conducts research 
and development programs to produce special new materials 
to fit specific requirements. This laboratory focuses the 
scientific resources of a major chemical company on creating 
special molecules. Here, basic science and applied technology 
in organic, inorganic, polymer and petroleum chemistry are 
integrated in the creative expedition. 


y Available to the government and its prime contractors for 
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contract research, the Monsanto Special Projects Depart- 
ment provides the maximum probability of ultimate success 
in developing chemical materials for space-age technology 
y' because the “know how” and research effort are concen- 
SS trated in one well-rounded organization. It is currently at 
? work in a number of vital areas of technology: 


SOLID PROPELLANTS... 


for the Bureau of Naval Weapons, exploring 
complete new types of solid propellants. As a 
creator, developer and producer of commercial 
chemicals, Monsanto’s studies are directed at 
altogether new chemical systems of energy re- 
lease for solid core rockets. 


HULL-VIBRATION DAMPING... 


for the Navy, Bureau of Ships, developing plastic 
coatings to damp vibration of metal parts. Study 
has developed a mathematical formula that re- 
lates actual engineering damping to fundamental 
constants of the polymers. Developed to date: 
a series of compounds that promise to be twice 
as effective as any previously known. 


HIGH-HEAT-STABLE FLUORINE 
COMPOUNDS... 


showing the most promise for use as high- 
temperature lubricants and fluids for the Air 
Force. By critical screening, Monsanto research 
has determined that perfluorobenzene appears 
to be a highly heat-stable building block. By 








solve difficult military and industrial problems 


Engineers in the rapidly expanding aerodynamic, electronic 
and mechanical sciences are hampered by having to accommo- 
date their needs to conventional compounds that are ‘‘on hand.” 
Monsanto recognized this problem as vital to defense and to 
industry, and three years ago established the Special Projects 
Depariment, a research facility largely devoted to study of 
scientific problems facing our government. This aptly named 
department is making significant advances toward solving a 
number of today’s critical material needs. 


screening various types of compounds, this order 
of heat stability was disclosed: certain com- 
pounds with fluorine and carbon only—stability 
greater than 1000°F.; special aromatics—up to 
1000°F.; nitrogen heterocyclics—up to 950°F.; 
silicon compounds—to 900°F.; phosphorus 
compounds—to 850°F. Several major fields of 
fluorine chemistry have been “‘blocked out’’ and 
the research begun for heat-stable fluids and 
lubricants. 


CONTROLLED-PERMEABILITY FILMS... 


research for the Office of Saline Water on plastic 
sheeting that can rapidly pass water but retain 
the ions of dissolved salts. These films would 
have a controlled permeability based upon their 
molecular structure—in effect, hold promise for 
separating a variety of salts from solution and 
specifically for purifying sea water. 


INORGANIC POLYMERS... 


for the Air Force—investigating the bond 
strength of linkages between various combina- 
tions of nonmetals to find “plastics” composed 
of molecules with phosphorus-to-carbon-to- 
sulfur bonds; macromolecules with ionic bond- 
ing; nitrilic chlorides; cyano-fluorocarbons; and 
several types of. metal-phosphorus-carbon linear 
polymers. 


HEAT-RESISTANT ADHESIVES... 


for the Air Forcee—polymers to develop high bond 
strengths between dissimilar materials at ele- 
vated temperatures. One series of polymers may 
yield metal-to-metal bonding that holds firm at 
500-700°F., might be used to glue ovens together 
—and in many plants to eliminate welding. 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE LAMINATING 
RESINS... 


for the Air Force—studies proceeding with a 
new series of resins that apply as easily as water 
to blotting paper, that catalytically cure at room 
temperature, and withstand exposure to tem- 
peratures of 500-700°F. 












HYDROCARBON FUEL SYNTHESIS 
AND EVALUATION... 


screening compounds for improved jet fuels. 
Under Air Force contract, some exotic and 
highly interesting fuel candidates have been 
prepared, including compounds with spirane 
linking, steric crowding, and cyclopropyl 
groupings. Some unusual candidate com- } 

pounds never before prepared include: j | This simple apparatus was 

developed by Monsanto in 

collaboration with the WADD 

or ” Materials Laboratory. In this 

CHs Bg ke simple refined form, it is essen- 

CH3 y | tially a modified Bodenstein 

gauge and is used to measure 


5,5-dimethyl-4,6-methanospiro [2.5] octane accurately the thermal stabil- 
ity of as little as 0.2 gram of 


~~ : liquid or solid up to above 
1000° F. 
H2CHCHs 


CH; In addition to the foregoing, Monsanto scien- 


. : 2,6 tists are studying the chemistry of semicon- 
1-isobutyltricyclo [5.2.1 0 ] decane ductors, micro-metallic oxides, electrolumines- 
cents, fuel cells, molecular separation of 

{><> helium, intra-metal thermocouples, radiation- 


resistant coolants and heat-transfer fluids. 
dispiro[5.0.5.1} tridecane SPECIAL MATERIALS FOR SPACE-AGE ENGI- 


WEG Hs o, NEERING...a chemical capability of Monsanto 


QO Supersonic vehicles, guidance systems, satel- 
Hc lites, data-transmission systems, solar bat- 
HsC’ CHs teries, early-warning networks—their rapid 
2,2,5,9,9,12-hexamethyltricyclo- we nso ge pt 20a pe of 
38 existing materials. New materials—of many 
[8.4.0.0 ]tetradecane kinds—are urgently needed. These new mate- 
rials start from new molecules, and Monsanto 
HIGH-TEMPERATURE LUBRICANT research chemists, whose professional raison 
ADDITIVES... d’étre is creating new molecules, can help other 
scientists whose major interests are the fin- 
for the Air Force—to provide extreme-pres- ished items—not the stuff of which they are 
sure properties, pour-point modification, made or the numerous and complex “‘goops”’ 
viscosity-index improvement, and oxidation essential for space-age hardware operation. 
resistance to synthetic lubricants that must 


operate in the temperature range of 600-800°F. Monsanto’s knowledge of synthesis of mate- 
rials is a valuable adjunct available to special- 


ists in many fields of advanced engineering. 
When your project requires a material with 
special properties, you are invited to discuss 
your needs with Monsanto. Write or call: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Department 
02-B, C Building, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


For further details on Mon- 
santo’s capabilities in the field 
of special materials develop- 
ment, request a copy of bulle- 
tin RE-1: PEOPLE AND 
PROJECTS. 
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WESTINGHOUSE CAPABILITIES FOR DEFENSE 
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Fastest airborne digital computers 





use Electric Corporation continues to make significant advances 
er science with the versatile new WDP-167 airborne digital computer. 
puter performs 167,000 mathematical operations per second. Each 
includes two memory cycle times plus arithmetic execution time. 


isingly small WDP-400 computer, now in development, will per- 
000 operations per second. 


general purpose computers for advanced applications in such fields 
etection, defensive systems, space guidance, satellite tracking, missile 
ontrol. 


years of experience in the military computer field, these develop- 


. . . . . . . e 
Air Arm Division are another important factor in Westinghouse Westin house 
s for defense. You can be sure ... if it’s Westinghouse. 


J-02323 











Aerojet-General Corporation 


Flav avelelaler-toam dar-mncelaparchevela me) anit 


Tammalacalie-lalercMmeda@marchelelar-lmmcianel=t-'2e)6—) 
in the special technologies required 
for operation of flight vehicles 


in the space environment. 


Formerly the Aerojet Systems Division, 
the SPACECRAFT DIVISION 
complete services in the research, 
development, production, and 

flight testing of boosters, space flight 


vehicles, and space probes. 


SPACECRAFT DIVISION 
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eletype manufactures 
or continuous performance 
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yntinuous performance is traditional with Teletype message 
1 communications equipment. For example, a Teletype 

8 printer—test-run on a round-the-clock basis at 100 words 
1te—operated continuously, hour after hour, for a total of 
urs, printed 9,000,000 words! At the end of this exhaustive 
machine was still functioning smoothly and steadily. 


maintaining its tradition of quality, Teletype’s 

turing methods play a major role. Specialized machine 
e the jig grinder shown above, selective heat-treating 
;, electronic measuring devices—these are part of a 
turing technique that insures consistent quality. 


en you select Teletype equipment, you can be sure of 

dle, trouble-free performance. Teletype Corporation manu- 
this equipment for the Bell System and others who require 
st reliability from their data communications systems. 
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Typing Tape Punch 


Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-Receive Set 


FREE Model 28 line folder. Write Dept. 74L, 
5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


suesipiary or Western Electric Company INC. 
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to stop little war 
oxo) (0) Kem oCenvar'xei oO) 


When trouble starts brewing, the Tactical Air 
Command can clamp the lid on localized aggression 
before it boils over and spreads to the rest of the world. 
TAC helps keep the peace in two main ways: (1) with 
its now famed CASF force which deploys quickly to 
any world trouble spot to work with local governments 
and provide air cover and attack strength as might be 
needed; (2) by establishing and maintaining a strong 
tactical airlift for Army strike forces, supplies, and 
support equipment. 


| 


The Lockheed/Georgia C-130 Hercules | 
served with TAC for more than 3 years — and has fro 
it meets all requirements for true airlift oper.ati 
straight-in end loading; truck-bed height cargo flo 
air-conditioned pressurized cargo compartmeni; 4 


ability to lift, land, or airdrop heavy, bulky pieces 
freight. And the C-130 can get closer to the ac:i0 
operating to and from strips much too rough and s 
for most cargo airplanes. 

Lockheed Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia. 
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Data Acquisition and Application 
The measure of any command 
control system is time. Success 
depends on how fast the system 
can close the loop between 
detected action and counter- 
action. Command control 

begins with data acquisition 

and ends with data application. 
Here, IBM’s experience 
encompasses subsystems for the 
acquisition of information 

from distant and varied 

sensing devices, and for the 
presentation of refined data to 
commanders for military action. 


Data Communication 
High-speed networks that link 
command control computers 
require facilities to assemble 
and direct masses of data. 
Time is important. IBM data 
communication capabilities 
are evident in systems such 
as SABRE, a real-time activity 
control network; and INFORMER, 
a rugged, mobile field control 
center. These systems employ 
communication techniques 
involving real-time data 
channels, data conversion 
and message switching. 


La 

Data Processing and Control 
Information must be quickly 
reduced and refined through 
computer processing to 
prepare it for command 
decision. Here again time 

is paramount. IBM has solved 
special data processing 
problems with standard 
systems such as the 709, 
installed for space vehicle 
orbit computations, and 
advanced systems such as the 
AN/FSQ 31V, in production 

for the Strategic Air Command 
Controi System. 


...all systems capabilities of IBM 


IBM solutions to command control requirements range in scope from antisubmarine warfare studies to Air Force 
control systems like project 473L, and from the compact INFORMER to STRETCH, the world’s largest computer. 
From study to implementation, IBM has proved its ability to solve the problem of time in all three elements of 
command control systems. 


Federal Systems Division, 326 East Montgomery Avenue, Rockville, Maryland IBM. 
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HFT and THRUST from ONE ENGINE— 
he Revolutionary BS 53 Turbotan 


BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


new Bristol Siddeley BS 53 high-ratio turbofan 
sents a major engineering breakthrough in the field 
rcraft propulsion. Because the BS 53 can be fitted 
movable nozzles evenly disposed around the centre 
avity which give directional control to its total 
t, this remarkably versatile engine provides the 
ime designer with a single power source for all 
tions of flight. 

OL, STOL and normal take-off capability in the same 
aft. Suitable for subsonic or supersonic applications. 


gh cold-flow ratio gives high thrust for low weight, low 


consumption and low noise level. 


Conventional installation. Operational simplicity. Inde- 
pendent of all fixed ground installations. 


Problems of ground erosion, recirculation and ingestion 
of debris reduced to a minimum. 


The Bristol Siddeley BS 53 has already been selected 
for the Hawker P 1127 VTOL light strike fighter and is 
supported by the Mutual Weapons Development Pro- 
gramme for NATO. 


For further information please write to:- Bristol Aero- 
Industries Limited, 200 International Aviation Building, 
Montreal 3, Canada, Tel: University 6-5471. 


Will 
a = BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Will The Mission 
Succeed ? 


Ask... 


(Dynamic Accuracy Test System) 


Flight-line checkout by DATS (Dynamic Accu- 
racy Test System) tells the interceptor com- 
mander whether his aircraft and weapon control 
systems are completely ready for a successful 
mission. As a result of field evaluation tests, 
showing the effectiveness of DATS in improv- 
ing weapon control performance, RCA has 
been awarded an Air Force production con- 
tract. Developed by RCA’s Airborne Systems 
Division, Defense Electronic Products, 
Camden, New Jersey, DATS is a new ap- 
proach to the evaluation of system readiness. 


It makes certain that only aircraft with prop- 
erly operating weapon control systems are 
sent on missions. Based on a building-block 
design employing the highest reliability fac- 
tors, a mechanical programming device and 
self-test capability, DATS utilizes a series of 
synthesized attack runs typical of mission 
conditions. DATS could be made applicable 
to many interceptor types of aircraft. 


The Most Trusted Name 


in Electronics ziduias 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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eigenen dispersal, size 
and diversity of military opera- 
tions account to a large extent for 
the unique administrative problems 
presented by Department of Defense. 

Defense activities circle the globe. 
Substantial forces are assigned to 
Europe and the Far East. Mutual 
Defense Assistance Programs touch 
most of the countries of the free 
world. Close military relations have 
been established with our NATO 
allies, with our friends in the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia, with Australia 
and New Zealand, and with our 
Canadian and South American 
neighbors. 

In dollars, the Department’s an- 
nual expenditures, with Military As- 
sistance spending included, are 
nearly $43 billion over half of all 
Federal expenditures. 

'n terms of personnel, over 8.5- 
million people and their families are directly affected 
by Defense Department policies. 

‘1 terms of property, the Department has assets esti- 
. ‘d to have cost the government about 150 billion dol- 
a 

‘sesides size, diversity of activities creates serious man- 
age.nent problems. The military departments perform 
ev vy conceivable function. Besides recruiting, training, 
€ql pping and transporting military personnel, we must 
fee , clothe, house, pay, hospitalize, insure and bury 
th. a. Defense Department is the biggest purchaser in 
th United States and, next to the Department of the In- 
te’ or, the largest real estate operator. 

ided to these complexities is the $8-billion headache 
cr ted each year by rapid obsolescence of equipment 
du. primarily to the constant advances in. military 
sc’ ace. As new weapons enter our arsenal, not only are 
th old ones gradually discarded, but thousands of spe- 
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DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


The trend to unification... 





Defense Secretary Gates 









* 





cialized items must be eliminated 
from our inventory. 

Surplus items are constantly re- 
viewed. Some go to other military 
services and government agencies— 
some to allies—some to classrooms 
—and finally, there is no alternative 
except “junk” (which, incidentally, 
returns 300 million dollars each year 
to the United States Government). 

It is against this backdrop of 
management problems, then, that 
the Department of Defense organiza- 
tion has been designed. 

Guidelines for managing Defense 
Department were set by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, to which 
major amendments were added in 
1949, 1953 and 1958. 

General trend of these statutory 
changes has been to clarify as much 
as possible the powers of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to give him 
greater flexibility in his job. 

The 1947 National Security Act established a Secretary 
of Defense who was essentially a coordinator—develop- 
ing only general policies, primarily by persuasion, for 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The original Act authorized only three Special Assis- 
tants to the Secretary of Defense and provided for con- 
tinuing three well established agencies—the Research and 
Development Board, the Munitions Board and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The 1949 Amendments stressed that the Secretary of 
Defense was to be the principal assistant to the President 
in all matters relating to Defense Department. Army, 
Navy and Air Force lost their status as Executive De- 
partments and became military departments. As such, 
they are something less than Executive Departments, but 
more than bureaus or Services within an independent 
Executive Department. 
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Employment Trend Creeping Upward... 
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NATIONAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 1949 
ACT 1947 


The 1949 Amendments also authorized additional 
staff assistance for the Secretary of Defense—a Deputy 
Secretary, three Assistant Secretaries in lieu of the three 
Special Assistants, and a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The Joint Staff was increased from 100 to 210 officers. 
A new Title IV was added to the Act, providing uni- 
form budget and fiscal procedures throughout the De- 
fense establishment. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 gave greater man- 
agement flexibility to the Secretary of Defense. The 
President’s message transmitting the Plan to Congress 
made it clear that no function in the Department was to 
be carried out independent of the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and that the Secretaries of the military 
departments were to be the “operating managers” for the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Statutory boards and positions in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense were abolished, and their functions 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense. Six more Assis- 
tant Secretaries, or a total of nine such positions, and a 
General Counsel were authorized, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was given greater authority. 

The Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 increased 
still further the responsibilities of the Secretary of De- 
fense, particularly in operational direction of the armed 
forces and in research and development. The intent of 
the Congress in enacting the new law is probably best 
illustrated by the changes made in the Preamble to the 
National Security Act. The wording “to provide three 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 1958 REORGANIZATION ACT 


military departments separately administered” was 
changed to read “to provide a Department of Defense, 
including three military departments,” and further pro- 
vided that these were to be “separately organized” rather 
than “separately administered.” 

The number of Assistant Secretaries was reduced from 
nine to seven, but a new position of Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering was established to supervise 
all activities in that area. 

Under the 1958 Act, the basic organizational com- 
ponents of Defense are currently the following: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense, including civilian 
advisors to the Secretary in special fields; 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, his military staff advisors; 


Army, Navy and Air Force, each with their civilian § 


and military staffs responsible for providing, training, 
and equipping effective armed forces; 

Unified and specified commands, in charge of opera- 
tional forces assigned to a single command for the con- 
duct of a Defense-wide military mission; and finally, 

Other agencies Secretary of Defense establishes from 
time to time. Three such agencies have been set up to 
take care of technical programs requiring special han- 
dling: 

(1) National Security Agency for intelligence services; 
(2) Defense Communications Agency for operational 
control and supervision of communications systems; and, 
(3) Defense Atomic Support Agency for military appli- 
cations of atomic energy. 

An operation as vast as the Department of Defense 
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can be effectively managed only by centralized policy 
‘ormulation and decentralized operations. 

Proper understanding of staff relationships in Defense 

olves knowledge of both organizational structure and 
derivation of administrative authority in the Department. 

[his authority is vested independently in the four top 
civilian officials of the Department. Secretary of Defense 
has this authority for all activities in the Department 
other than the military departments, and the Secretaries 
of Army, Navy and Air Force have it for their respective 
departments. 

In other words, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments derive their administrative authority inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of Defense—not by delegation 
from him. The exercise of these authorities, however, 
is subject to the direction, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

New joint agencies or activities are assigned whenever 
possible to one of the military departments for adminis- 
trative support. 

A major step toward breaking the hold this psychol- 
ogical administrative barrier had on the Department was 
taken with the 1958 Reorganization Act. 

The Secretary determined that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should not be considered a component of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and gave this organization 
status and identity as a separate major component of 
the Department. 

Similar status was assigned to the unified or specified 
commands, which were made directly responsible to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. 

Despite these organization developments, all activities 
must still be fitted into the statutory quadri-partite ad- 
ministrative structure. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff derive administrative authority 
from the Secretary of Defense. Similarly, each unified 
and specified commander and the agencies assigned to 
the military departments for support derive administra- 
tive authority from the Secretary of the military de- 
partment that has been assigned support responsibility 
by the Secretary of Defense. 


Changes Due 


Having taken the organizational step, however, it 
should be possible in the future to adjust the adminis- 
trative and management procedures in a manner to sup- 
port the new organizational concept. 

lhe most important fact, and one most often for- 
gotten, is that Defense Department does not exist by 
itsel!, but is a part of the Executive Branch which itself 
is in a government of checks and balances—responsible 

> people. 

1al military plans and programs cannot be arrived 
ist within the Pentagon. Plans and programs are 

2d by the stresses and strains existing in the larger 

work. 

is fact is illustrated by the many duties assigned to 

-cretary of Defense: 

He is the principal assistant to the President in all 

ise matters, meeting frequently with him to discuss 

al actions. 

He represents the Department at weekly Cabinet 

ngs and is a member of various Cabinet committees. 

He is a member of the National Security Council 
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together with the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Director of the Office of 
Civilian and Defense Mobilization. 

d. The Secretary is a member of the President’s Space 
Council, assisting in the development of basic policies 
guiding the Nation’s research efforts for the conquest of 
outer space. 

The Secretary is also the major representative of the 
Department of Defense in its relations with other Execu- 
tive agencies, discussing major problems directly with 
the heads of these agencies. 

To some degree, Defense programs involve activities 
of almost every one of the more than sixty executive 


- departments and independent agencies of the government. 


The Official Spokesman 


Outside the Executive Branch, the Secretary repre- 
sents the Department before Committees of the Senate 
and House during the consideration of major military 
bills or problems. 

—He is the official Departmental spokesman to the 
American people on the activities of the armed forces. 

—Finally, he represents the Department at periodic 
meetings of the NATO Defense Ministers and at other 
international meetings. 

In carrying out their functions, the Secretary and his 
Deputy use for final review of major Defense policies 
the two top advisory groups of the Department: 

Armed Forces Policy Council, where broad policies 
relating to the armed forces are considered at regular 
weekly meetings by the Secretary, his Deputy, Service 
Secretaries, Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and military chiefs of 
the Services. 

The Joint Secretaries, where matters concerning gen- 
eral management of the Department are considered by 
the Secretary of Defense, his Deputy, and Secretaries 
of the military departments. 

Thus, advice of the “operating managers” of the De- 
partment of Defense—the Secretaries of the military 
departments—and of the chief military officers is brought 
to bear directly on the formulation of Defense plans, 
policies and programs. 

It is the job of the military departments to provide, 
administer and support the operational forces required 
for our national security and to perform these tasks with 
economy and efficiency. 

The Secretaries of the military departments are each 
authorized an Under Secretary and three Assistant Secre- 
taries as principal civilian assistants. 

The relationships of the Secretaries and their chief 
assistants to their military staffs are not uniform. Each 
Secretary has developed the type of relationship most 
suitable to his department. 

In overall management of the Defense Department, 
the Secretaries of the military departments occupy the 
key places. They are responsible for the effective man- 
agement of vast organizations and act, at the same time, 
as principal advisers of the Secretary of Defense in form- 
ing Defense policies and programs. 

They are looked up by their subordinates as the major 
defenders of the interest of the military services and by 
the Secretary of Defense as his “operating managers.” 

They—like their chief military officers in their capacity 
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as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—represent the 
bridge between overall Defense requirements, deter- 
mined within the framework of the national policies, and 
Service interests. This assignment has never been easy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff hold a special position in 
the Department of Defense. They are the military 
advisors—not only to the Secretary—but also to the 
President and the National Security Council. Their 
duties are defined by law. Their members, except for 
the Chairman, are also the chief military officers in 
their respective departments. 

Current organization of the Joint Staff aligns it more 
closely than before to that of the staffs of the Unified 
Commands and the military departments. The 1958 
Reorganization, besides expanding the Joint Staff from 
210 to 400 officers, abolished the committee system, and 
replaced it with a true staff system organized around 
seven Directorates. The seven new Directorates are J-1, 
or personnel; J-2—intelligence; J-3—-operations; J-4— 
logistics; J-S—plans; J-6—-communications; and a di- 
rectorate for military assistance. 

The principle underlying these changes was in the 
President’s words, that “separate ground, sea and air 


Of Every Tax Dollar... 


warfare is gone forever.” This means that our ground, 
sea, and air forces must operate as a team under single 
command—not separately. 

To meet this requirement a new streamlined chain of 
command was established running directly from the 
President and the Secretary of Defense through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the eight unified and specified com- 
manders. 

Also, the unified commanders were given in 1958 
“full operational command” over forces assigned to 
them. To prevent possible command conflicts, the statu- 
tory command authority of the chiefs of the military Serv- 
ices was abolished (where appropriate), and the uni- 
lateral withdrawal of forces from unified commands by 
a military department was prohibited. 

Thus, under the Reorganization Act of 1958, unified 
and specified commands have been set up in Defense, 
responsible to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense for the military missions assigned through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—not through the military depart- 
ments. These combatant commands are the cutting edge 
of our military machine—including the units which will 
do the actual fighting. 
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A unified command consists of the unified com- 
mander’s headquarters staff and component commands 
for each of the military Services providing forces to the 
unified command. 

Support of a unified command headquarters is as- 
signed to one military department—normally the one 
which furnishes the commander. 

Component commands and the forces assigned to the 
unified and specified commands continue to be pro- 
vided, administered and supported by the military de- 
partment. This is essential since we require forces or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped on a standard basis so 
that they can be employed readily in any part of the 
world under any type of command. 

A specified command is composed of forces from a 
single Service which has been assigned a Defense-wide 
military mission—such as the Air Force’s Strategic Ait 
Command. 

With the new command structure we have come nearer 
to the President’s objective of combat forces organized 
into truly unified commands—each equipped with the 
most efficient weapons systems that science can develop, 
singly led and prepared to fight as one, regardless of 
Service. 

Expert civilian advice for the formulation of policy 
in particular functional areas is provided to the Secre- 
tary by the Office of the Secretary of Defense—organized 
around those areas that are of major importance to the 
efficient management of the Department of Defense. 

The new Act placed special emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the management of research and development 
activities in Defense. It made clear that in this field the 
Secretary’s office may engage in operations as well as in 
policy determination. 

In establishing the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, executive as well as staff functions were 
contemplated: 

First, he acts as the principal advisor to the Secretary 
of Defense on scientific and technological matters; 

Second, he supervises all research and engineering 
activities in the Department of Defense; and 

Third, he directs all research and engineering activities 
that need centralized management. 

The relationship of the Director’s activities with those 
of other R&D activities in the Department of Defense 
can best be understood by examining some of the sig- 
nificant specific functions and authorities encompassed 
in the assignment “to supervise all research and engineer- 
ing activities in the Department of Defense.” 

The emphasis is on “all” and it includes the research 
and engineering activities of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, National Security Agency, Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency, as well as those centrally managed in the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

It is the Director’s responsibility to think about aad 
plan for whole areas of technology—to see that our 
research and engineering programs are far-reaching aad 
imaginative—move forward without unnecessary dupli- 
cation, and represent an optimum integrated program 
to meet national military objectives. 

To accomplish these objectives, the Secretary has 
delegated to the Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering the special authorities recommended in the 
Act and assigned him executive as well as staff functions. 

1. He approves, modifies, or disapproves programs and 
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projects recommended or initiated by the military de- 
partments and other Defense agencies. 

2. He initiates new projects to fill gaps in military 
R&D programs. 

3. He recommends assignment or re-assignment 
among the military departments, ARPA and other DOD 


agencies of research and development responsibility 


for new weapons or weapon systems. 

4. He directs and controls—including assignment or 
reassignment—tresearch and development activities which 
the Secretary of Defense determines requires centralized 
management. 

5. He engages in—or designates appropriate research 
and development facilities of the military departments or 
ARPA to engage in—basic and applied research projects 
by contract. He works alternately through one or more 
research and development facilities of the military de- 
partments, or direct by Defense personnel. 

6. He recommends appropriate steps—including trans- 
fer, reassignment, abolition or consolidation of DOD 
functions—which will provide for more effective, efficient 
and economical administration and operation, will elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication or will contribute to im- 
proved military preparedness. 

The staff organization established to assist the Di- 
rector in the performance of these functions provides 
for a two-way slice of the Department’s research and 
development programs. 

First, there is the traditional division into technical 
fields, such as aeronautics, electronics, fuels, materials 
and ordnance, where the principal emphasis is on the 
technology of specific items of equipment or sub- 
assemblies. , 

Second, there are Systems Directorates, which are 
concerned with weapon systems as a whole—their re- 
lationships one to another, and their technical capability 
to meet military needs. These Directorates at the present 
time cover air defense systems, tactical systems, strategic 
systems, intelligence collections systems, communications 
systems, and undersea warfare. 

Supporting the Director in this effort, as well as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection with their planning 
responsibilities, is the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group which, through operational analysis, provides 
evaluations of present and proposed weapons and weap- 
ons systems and conducts actual field tests of certain 
Weapons systems and their vulnerability to electronic 
countermeasures. 

Besides the Director of Defense Research and En- 
ginec cing, the 1958 Reorganization Act authorized seven 
Assissant Secretaries. The National Security Act pre- 
scrib’s that one of these Assistant Secretary positions 
be aigned to the Comptroller. 

remaining ones have been allocated by the Secre- 
) the fields of Health and Medical; International 
y Affairs; Manpower, Personnel and Reserve; 
ties and Installations; Public Affairs; and Supply 
gistics. 

statutory position of General Counsel, as chief 
fficer of the Department of Defense, was already 
1953. 

meet special management needs Assistants_to the 
iry of Defense have been appointed. The statutory 
nan of the Military Liaison Committee operates 
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in this capacity for his advisory functions on atomic 
energy. Similar positions have been set up for legislative 
affairs and intelligence. 

Just as dramatic as the technological revolution in 
weapons has been the impact (on Free World Defense) 
of leadership in international affairs—which the United 
States has assumed since World War II. 

The role of the Secretary of Defense in this field is 
largely working with the Secretary of State to recon- 
cile military capabilities with political objectives, to par- 
ticipate with our allies in collective security arrange- 
ments, and to aid friendly nations to strengthen their 
military potential and reduce the burden on the United 
States. 

Besides military staff advice in these matters provided 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense is 
helped by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. — 

In foreign politico-military affairs—that is, working 
with the State Department in balancing our political 
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objectives with our military capabilities—the job is 
largely one of planning and coordinating the develop- 
ment of Defense positions on a wide variety of subjects 
running the gamut from access to Berlin to the shelling 
of Quemoy. 

Also, there is the task of assisting friendly nations to 
strengthen their own defenses. This is a program plan- 
ning and administrative job. It involves for the most part 
equipping and training the military forces of those na- 
tions under the Military Assistance Program. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs also provides staff support to the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his role as a member of the National 
Security Council and the Operations Coordinating Board. 

Thus, the principal role of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) is to assist the Secretary of Defense in 
integrating the military and non-military aspects of Inter- 
national Security Affairs. 

The manpower and personnel job is to establish poli- 
cies, which will contribute to the most effective and 
economical use of manpower resources available. The 
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need to maintain a relatively high readiness over an in- 
definite period and constantly increasing costs places 
new emphasis on the importance of efficient personnel 
management and a program to improve the selection, 
development and retention of the best qualified talent 
available to the Department of Defense. 

The complexity of the task creates perhaps an even 
greater problem than its size. Besides the normal person- 
nel management functions (selection, assignment, pay, 
promotion and utilization) are included such diversified 
activities as prisoner of war conduct, information and 
education, religious guidance, and the operation of post 
exchanges and commissaries. 

In these circumstances, the degree of efficiency in per- 
sonnel and manpower management determines to a large 
extent the overall efficiency of Departmental operations. 

In financial management, the Secretary of Defense has 
had a statutory assistant since 1947. The Comptroller 
concept, as such, was not established until the enact- 
ment in 1949 of the Title IV Amendments to the Na- 
tional Security Act. 

The Title [V Amendments prescribe that there shall be 
a Comptroller for the Department of Defense who shall 
be one of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. It also 
prescribes that there shall be Comptrollers in each of 
the military departments. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
duties are defined by law and his statutory authorities 
over budgets and fiscal matters are somewhat stronger 
than the authorities of other Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. He has two principal functions: 

(1) To supervise and direct the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the budget. And, (2) to establish and 
supervise the execution of accounting, reporting and 
internal audit policies and procedures. 


More Efficient 


The principal tools of financial management—such as 
program budgeting, cost accounting, working capital 
funds, and inventory controls—are being expanded as 
rapidly as possible. The objective is a financial system 
that will provide management at all levels with much of 
the information required to measure efficiency of per- 
formance, establish realistic pricetags for programs, in- 
troduce economy incentives, and—at the same time— 
satisfy the needs of the Congress to control appropria- 
tions and prevent over-expenditures. 

In the materiel field, the management of supply and 
service activities has been the subject of many contro- 
versies and debates since World War II. The key to the 
problem is the unparalleled expansion and reduction of 
supply requirements forced upon the military Services 
by world events, complicated by the increasingly rapid 
introduction of new weapons. 

In military hard goods, total expenditures in 1935 
were only $250-million. At the peak of World War II 
the value of delivery of hard goods was more than $53- 
billion—over 200 times the 1935 figure. 

The supply system was not designed to handle such 
an expansion—the emphasis, therefore, was necessarily 
on speeding materiel through the bulging pipeline. 

By 1947, the vacuum created by a rapid demobiliza- 
tion dropped hard goods deliveries to $2.1 billion, and 
war-time shortages turned into surpluses overnight. Then 
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came Korea, and another $22.9 billion was pumped 
back into the hard goods supply system. 
In these circumstances, progress in bringing about 


closer coordination of the several independent and some- § 


times competing and overlapping supply services of the 
military departments has been difficult. The Congress 
has called at various times for the establishment of 4 
single, fully integrated supply system and the Hoover 
Commission advocated a single civilian-managed “De- 
fense Supply Service Administration—a Fourth Service.” 

The Department, after a careful review of all recom- 
mendations, concluded that the goal could be more 
effectively reached, at the present time, within the ex’st- 
ing organization. Replacing the Munitions Board by af 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
has greatly eased coordination with the Assistant Secre- 
taries in the military departments responsible for ma- 
teriel and made possible more efficient supervision and 
operation. 

Renewed emphasis was also given to the civilian re- 
view of requirements with central responsibility vested in 
the Under Secretaries of each of the military depart 
ments. Department-wide requirements are reviewd by 
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-affs in the offices of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
nse (Comptroller) and (Supply and Logistics). 
Besides planning and reviewing materiel requirements, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logis- 
tics) 

...Develops procurement policies and regulations 

...Coordinates inventory management, storage, main- 
tenance, distribution, and disposal 

... Approves production schedules and 

.,.Directs the supply cataloging, standardization and 
excess property screening programs of the Department. 

Other responsibilities include transportation, com- 
munications, petroleum logistics and small business 
matters. 

As in the supply management area, the more than 
$26-billion of real property assets present serious man- 
agement problems. 


Impact on Local Economies 


Over $1.8 billion is spent annually for construction of 
all types. At the same time, obsolete or worn out facilities 
are placed on the surplus list for disposal. 

Exchanging the old for the new, closing installations 
in one place and opening new ones in another is perhaps 
one of the most sensitive problems the Department has 
to handle, because of the impact on local economies. 

To aid the Secretary of Defense in these matters, an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense has been assigned broad 
responsibilities, with special powers to exercise controls 
required by the Congress over military department 
actions. ' 

These responsibilities include policy control over and 
planning for programs for the acquisition, construction, 
maintenance, utilization and disposal of military public 
works, family housing and reserve forces facilities. 

While the principal management areas of men, money, 
materiel and installations encompass all Defense pro- 
grams, the specialized problems concerned with main- 
taining standards of physical fitness, medical and dental 
care and the relationship of these matters to the civilian 
medical and dental professions has required special staff 
assistance to the Secretary of Defense since the early 
days of unification. In 1953 it was determined that the 
Secretary’s principal advisor in this field should be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and Medical. 

[tis task is largely one of establishing uniform policies 
and standards, coordinating the activities of the Surgeons 
General and promoting close cooperation and mutual 
und standing between the Department of Defense and 
the civil health and medical professions. 

'se General Counsel of the Department of Defense 
is r sponsible for all legal services within and involving 
the ntire Department of Defense. 

“3 such, he is involved in such diversified activities 
as « fending the Department against suits for patent in- 
frin.ement tax claims, violations of minimum wage 
sta: ‘ards and unfair labor practices. He investigates 
un’ thorized disclosure of classified information, the 
har ling of dismissals for security reasons and the ade- 
qu: y of the security program to protect the Depart- 
mei. against subversive activities. 

“ese are but some of the wide range of Defense 
act’ ‘ties for which the General Counsel provides legal 
ad\ :e and assistance. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of the 
Department’s public information and public relations 
activities holds one of the most sensitive and difficult 
positions in the Department. 

There are those who allege that too much information 
is withheld from the public, while others contend that 
too much is handed out which aids potential enemies. 
Whatever course of action he takes, he is wrong on one 
count or the other. 

The job of the Assistant Secretary of Defense’ (Public 
Affairs) covers both policy and administrative functions. 

On the policy side, he has three principal functions: 

First, he advises the Secretary of Defense and other 
top civilian and military officials on the public relations. 
aspects of overall Defense policies. 

Second, he coordinates the public information and 
public relations activities of the Department of Defense. 

Third, he coordinates Defense public information 
matters with the White House and other government 
agencies—principally the State Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the United States Information 
Agency. 

His administrative functions are of two types—con- 
trol functions and executive functions. In the control 
category, he is the approving authority for release of 
information by any Defense agency at the Seat of Gov- 
ernment; for security and policy review of public state- 
ments, manuscripts and pictorial matters; and for mili- 
tary participation in public events. 

His executive functions consist of managing and di- 
recting certain consolidated (OSD, Army, Navy and 
Air Force) public information and public relations serv- 
ices at the Seat of Government. These include the Penta- 
gon press room and news service, accreditation of cor- 
respondents, radio, and television services, and still 
and motion picture services. 


Line To The Hill 


The job of maintaining effective relations with the 
Congress is perhaps, more important than public rela- 
tions. Staff assistance to the Secretary of Defense in 
these matters is provided by an Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative Affairs. Each military 
department has a legislative and liaison office headed 
by an officer of two-star rank serving the Secretary and 
Chief of Staff of the Department. 

To cut down “service rivalries” and to stop expendi- 
tures on “influence campaigns in which each Service 
claims superiority over the others and strives for in- 
creased appropriations or other Congressional favors,” 
in April of 1958 the President asked the Secretary of 
Defense to: 

1. Review numbers and activities of legislative liaison 
personnel in the military departments; 

2. Strengthen Secretary of Defense supervision over 
these activities; 

3. Transfer such personnel and activities as he deemed 
necessary to OSD; and 

4. Designate a civilian Assistant Secretary of Defense 
to head up these activities in OSD. 

Since the military departments continue to handle 
the major portion of the Department’s legislative and 
Congressional business, it was determined, after careful 
review, that the transfer of legislative liaison personnel 
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and activities from the military departments to OSD 
would not work. 

On the other hand, it was agreed that the Legislative 
Affairs Office in OSD should be strengthened and that 
the additional personnel required in OSD should be com- 
pensated for by decreases in personnel assigned to the 
legislative and liaison activities in the military depart- 
ments 

Further, it was determined that, for the time being 
at least, the OSD activity would be placed under an 
assistant to the Secretary in lieu of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Fields of Responsibility 


In general, all of these officials, the advisors to the 
Secretary of Defense, perform similar functions in their 
assigned fields of responsibility: 

1. They recommend policies and guidance governing 
Department of Defense planning and program develop- 
ment. 

2. They develop systems and standards for the ad- 
ministration and management of approved plans and 
programs. 

3. They review the programs of the military depart- 
ments for carrying out approved policies. 

4. They evaluate the administration and management 
by the military departments of approved policies and 
programs. 

5. They recommend appropriate steps to provide 
more effective, efficient and economical administration 
and operation within the Department. 

In his reorganization message to the Congress on 
April 3, 1958, the President stated: “I conceive of these 
Assistant Secretaries as having full staff functions; that 
is, they are empowered to give instructions appropriate 
to carrying out policies approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, subject at all times to the right of Service Secre- 
taries to raise contested issues with the Secretary of 
Defense. This is the usual concept of the powers of 
principal staff assistants. It is essential to the work of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense.” 


Control Authority 


In accord with these views and the 1958 Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the charters of the chief OSD officials were re- 
vised in early 1959 to provide that these officials, in 
the course of exercising full staff functions, have author- 
ity to: 

Issue instructions and directive-type memoranda ap- 
propriate to carrying out Secretary of Defense policies; 
and 

Obtain from other Department of Defense agencies 
‘whatever reports and information are necessary for the 
performance of their functions. 

The 1958 Reorganization Act provides that “no As- 
‘sistant Secretary of Defense shall have authority to issue 
orders to a military department unless (1) the Secretary 
of Defense has specifically delegated in writing to such 
an Assistant Secretary the authority to issue such order 
with respect to a specific subject area, and (2) such 
orders are issued through the Secretary of such military 
department or his designee.” 

Specific delegations of authority required by the stat- 
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ute are incorporated in each of the new charters for 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. Thus the command 
channel from the Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries 
of the military departments is not circumvented in the 
formal communication of instructions to the military 
departments by the Secretary’s staff. 

Ordinarily, only the Secretary of Defense may place 
a request on the Joint Chiefs of Staff which requires 
action by the Chiefs themselves. In other words, in- 
formal OSD staff to Joint Staff coordination and co- 
operation is encouraged, but if the formal views of the 
Joint Chiefs are required, then the Secretary of Defense 
will request them. 

Exceptions to this procedure have been specifically 
authorized in the case of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (ISA) on politico-military affairs, the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense on atomic energy matters 
and the Assistant for Special Operations on intelligence} 
matters. 

The authorized channel for communicating with Uni- 
fied and Specified Commanders is from the Secretary of 
Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff or from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff by direction of the Secretary 
of Defense. 


Two Exceptions 


Two exceptions to this procedure have been author- 
ized—one for public information and the other for milis 
tary assistance matters. In each of those areas the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense concerned is authorized 
to communicate directly with unified and specified com- 
manders after coordinating with JCS. 

In the case of public information, this special ar 
rangement appears desirable in order to protect the 
Chiefs, insofar as possible, from becoming embroiled 
in political considerations. The military assistance excep- 
tion is necessary in view of the direct supervisory rela- 
tionship of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) to 
the military assistance advisory groups in the Unified 
Commands. 

In summary, the present organization for national se- 
curity, developed since World War II, reflects trends 
that became evident during that conflict and have be- 
come increasingly so since that time: 

First, the requirement for close integration of foreign, 
domestic, and military policies, as success—not only in 
a shooting war but also in the cold war—became more 
and more dependent on the effective coordination of 
all our national policies. 

And secondly, the requirements for efficient integra- 
tion of the military Services, in Washington as well as 
in the field—as the increasingly rapid scientific revolu- 
tion of our age not only multiplied many times the cost 
of effective defense but also extended the overlap in the 
combat capabilities of the various military Services. 

The current organization represents a step-by-step 
evolutionary adjustment to these two requirements. 

In these circumstances, the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion depends primarily on the extent to which the Sec- 
retary’s principal assistants—the Secretaries of military 
departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the chief 
OSD officials—are able to fulfill the staff requirements of 
the Secretary of Defense. € 
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the world’s first communications satellite... designed and built by Philco 


# Project Courier is the first step in a revolutionary new niques, in miniaturization and reliability in space en- 

concept of communications which will lead to a world- vironment, lie behind Philco’s selection for this vitally 

:ystem of message-relaying, globe-circling satellites important project being conducted at Philco’s Western 
Development Laboratories. 


Courier represents one of man’s greatest efforts in 


integra- , ;' 
well as Outer space. Philco was chosen by the U. S. Army 


it ignal Corps to design and produce the complex : 
revolu P g P P his attempt to conquer outer space...and another 


the cost munications equipment in the Courier satellite. important Philco achievement in the aerospace age. 
p in the Ey =nsive experience in earth satellite electronics... For capacity, facilities and experience in advanced 
ices. utiliz:ng high frequency transistor circuitry, in RF tech- electronics systems, look to the leader . . . look to Philco. 


Government and Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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Famous for Quality the World Quer 


Communications and Weapons Division e Communications Systems Division 
Computer Division ¢ Sierra Electronic Division e Western Development Laboratories 





Ballistic missiles: the ultima 
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he ICBM is often called the “ulti- 
ate weapon.” Yet, throughout 
story, there have been many so- 
led ultimate weapons. A defense 
s always been found. 


lay, Hughes engineers are studying this de- 
se problem. Drawing on Hughes’ past experi- 
e in the development of highly successful 
ercept systems, they are uniquely qualified to 
pt this challenge. 


e high order of complexity in ballistic missile 
perception means that all of the traditional 
as involved—early detection, discrimination, 
uisition, tracking, data processing, intercept 
i kill—must be expanded to new highs in the 
e of the art. 


remendous help are the lessons learned dur- 
the development of the first successful air- 
e electronics intercept system—made up of 
Hughes Electronic Armament System and 
phes Falcon air-to-air-guided missiles. 


phes is also drawing on its skills in such fields 
hdvanced infrared and radar detection sys- 
hs, sa’ ellite communications systems, elec- 
nic scanning radar systems, space vehicle 
nolo-y, microwave propagation, advanced 
p handling and display systems, and other 
is of : ivanced electronics. 


thes. nti-ICBM work will be coordinated to 
bine ne efforts of virtually every Hughes ac- 
ty. li this way, every conceivable idea can be 


lied---and the entire spectrum of electronics 
adene 3 
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This Hughes three dimensional radar antenna, shown in 
the process of retraction, is completely mobile. Working 
with mobile data processing systems, this antenna pro- 
vides umbrellalike protection for key defense areas. 


Foresight and imagination, plus tested and 
proven management capability — these are the 
factors responsible for the success of Hughes 
systems. 


For further information—particularly about 


’ Hughes’ capabilities in the Anti-ICBM area— 


please write: Hughes Advanced Program De- 
velopment, Marketing Department, Hughes 
Airborne Systems, Culver City, California. 





This complete flip-flop circuit demonstrates Hughes’ ca- 
pabilities in the field of solid state data processors. To 
broaden the state of the Anti-ICBM art, Hughes is draw- 
ing upon a great number of advanced electronic tech- 
niques such as this. 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Culver City, El Segundo, Fullerton, Newport 
Beach, Malibu, Oceanside, Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, California; Tucson, Arizona 
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EW PEOPLE familiar with the 

man or his background were sur- 
prised when General Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer moved from the top job in the 
Army to take over the nation’s highest 
military post—as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Having excelled in just about every- 
thing from marksmanship to diplomatic 
negotiations in his 40-year Army 
career, it is a safe bet that Lemnitzer 
will excell in his new duty as well. 

Unquestionably, the job is one where 
excellence will be called for. If chair- 
man of the JCS has been a tough task 
in the past, it can only get tougher 


in the future. One big reason: Much 
more precedence will be heaped upon 
Gen. Lemnitzer. He is taking over at 
a time when the President’s plans for 
Service unification are going into full 
swing. 

Now operating under this unification 
program is the newly organized Stra- 
tegic Target Planning program and the 
Defense Communications Agency. (De- 
fense Communications System is slated 
to be operational by March 1961.) 

While these programs will make the 
JCS job more effective, they will step 
up the responsibilities of the JCS 
Chairman—who is responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense for their opera- 
tion. 

The responsibility of maintaining 
maximum national security falls indi- 
rectly upon the JCS and as chairman, 
Gen. Lemnitzer’s position is one that 
assures this will be carried out. 

To explain how the Armed Forces 
are working to provide maximum na- 
tional security, Lemnitzer breaks their 
task down into its component elements 
—which are the seven requirements 
that have to be met. They are: 

First, to retaliate with instant and 
destructive air-delivered blows at tar- 
gets deep in enemy territory. 

Second, to maintain defenses against 
air and missile attack on important 
military, communications, and indus- 
trial objectives here in the Continental 
United States. 

Third, to react promptly and effec- 
tively in direct resistance to enemy 
armed forces involved in military ag- 
gression. 

Next, to provide strong, mobile re- 
serves. 

Another—and closely related—is the 
capability for protecting the sea and 
air lanes between the Continental U.S. 


and strategic overseas areas, in orde: 
to prevent an enemy from interfering 
with reinforcements and supplies. 

Sixth, is the ability to carry out 
rapid expansion of our military forces 
in time of emergency. 

Seventh and final is the need to help 
other nations of the Free World in 
developing their own military strength. 

Of these seven basic requirements, 
Gen. Lemnitzer says “Each element of 
our total effort depends upon and is 
strengthened by the other elements... 
and involves the direct participation of 
at least two and generally all of the 
Armed Forces.” 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer 


“Combining would not stop differences.” 


Although a veteran of more than 40 
years in the Army, Lemnitzer has made 
it clear to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that he would not follow 
the Army line in his new role as Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Chairman. 

In August hearings, held to con- 
sider Lemnitzer’s nomination to his 
present post, he said as Chief of the 
Army Staff, and throughout his Army 
service, he has been an ardent advocate 
of the importance of the Army’s mis- 
sion, and still feels that way today. 
But as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he would not advocate any 
one service position over any other 
service position. 

Gen. Lemnitzer began building a 
firm reputation as a thorough and 
imaginative planner early in his career. 

With World War II expansion of 
the Army in 1941, he was assigned to 
the War Plans Division of the War 
Department General Staff. During suc- 
ceeding months he worked with Gen- 
eral Headquarters, U.S. Army and 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 

Later in the war, he took part in 
the planning for mobilization and 
training of the huge wartime Army and 
for the projected landings in North 
Africa. Significantly, this was an opera- 
tion involving all branches of the Serv- 
ice—Army, Navy and Air Corps. 

Following World War II, he headed 
the U.S. delegation to the Military 
Committee of the Five (Brussels Pact) 
Powers in London, helping to pave the 
way for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He also helped present 
the NATO Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification. 

On the strength of his broad expeii- 
ence as a military diplomat, he was 
named the first Director of the Office 
of Military Assistance. In this job he 
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layed a key role in setting up the 
ailitary assistance program, today a 
major element in the free world’s se- 
curity activities. 

An Academy man (Class of ’20), 
Lemnitzer has seen many changes in 
the defense forces of the U.S. since his 
first duty assignment at the 10th Coast 
\rtillery Regiment at Fort Adams, R.I. 
He probably will see more—and have 
a hand in making them effective. 

Says the new JCS Chairman, “I have 
advocated a greater emphasis on the 
ability to wage limited war and I be- 
lieve that shift of emphasis is now 
taking place in actions and programs 
that were started some time ago... 
but there is nothing static in this field. 
We are going through a very important 
transition in the balance between 
manned bombers and missiles partic- 
ularly in the large missile field.” 

Besides his reputation as a thorough 
and imaginative planner, an able ne- 
gotiator and military diplomat, Gen. 
Lemnitzer also has an excellent combat 
record. 

In 1950, at the age of 51, he quali- 
fied as a parachutist and assumed com- 
mand of the 11th Airborne Division at 
Fort Campbell, Ky. A year later he 
went to Korea, commanding the 7th 
Infantry Division in the Battles of 
Heartbreak Ridge, the Punch Bowl, 
and Mundung-ni Valley, and in the 
fighting in the Chorwon Valley. 

For his part of the war in Korea, he 
won the Silver Star for conspicuous 
gallantry. This is only one of the 22 
decorations and citations he holds. 

Not one to be held down, or to fol- 
low in the footsteps of those before 
him, he has made it plain that the 
service chiefs, if they have a difference 
of opinion, will have an open gangway 
to the Secretary of Defense or, if 
necessary, to the President. 


‘Very Necessary”’ 

Pefore, when a situation like this 
arove, it was presented to the Secretary 
of Defense or the President by the 
Cha‘rman, Questioned by Senator Pres- 
cott Bush (R., Conn.) on whether or 
not ':e thought his method appropriate, 
Ge». Lemnitzer replied, “I think it is 
not only appropriate, I think it is very 
neccssary . . . I much prefer, and I 
hea» ily endorse, the presentation of 
viev s at this level by the military head 
of _:e service himself.” 

\ hen asked about his conception of 
the CS Chairman’s job, Lemnitzer de- 
fin it this way: (1) He is the man- 
ag the executive of the Joint Chiefs 
of .taff organization, including the 
Joi: Chiefs themselves and the Joint 
Sta. (2) He sees to it that the ad- 
mi’ strative matters of the Joint Chiefs 
of .aff are handled quickly and effec- 
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Also, (3) He presides over the meet- 
ings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And, 
(4) is an advisor to both the Secretary 
of Defense and the President. 

Asked if he had any recommenda- 
tions for changes in the Reorganization 
Act of 1958, Lemnitzer said he had no 
immediate plans. 

But, he added, based upon the ex- 
perience that he will gain, if he sees 
areas where operations might be im- 
proved, or the responsiveness of forces 
might be stepped up, he would not 
hesitate to make such recommenda- 
tions. 

Born in Honesdale, Pa., on August 
29, 1899, Lemnitzer graduated from 
Honesdale high school in June 1917, 
entered the U.S. Military Academy the 
following year, graduating in 1920. 


A Colorful Career 


His assignments from that time until 
the outbreak of World War II alter- 
nated between troop duty and service 
schools, both as student and instructor. 

A tour of duty in Washington with 
the War Plans Division of the War 
Department General Staff followed at 
the outbreak of World War II. He 
next took command of the 34th Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Brigade in England. 
Then, his intimate familarity with plans 
for the forthcoming North African 
operation led to assignment to General 
Eisenhower's Allied Force Head- 
quarters. 

Here, while retaining command of 
his brigade, he was designated As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Operations, charged with directing 
final, detailed preparations for landings 
and the operations in North Africa. 

After a brief return to England, 
Lemnitzer moved to North Africa as a 
member of Eisenhower's staff. In Jan- 
uary, 1943, he was assigned as deputy 
chief of staff to Gen. Mark Clark in 
Morocco during the early phases of 
the organization of 5th Army. 

Resuming active command of his 
brigade in late February 1943, he led 
it through the Tunisian campaign and 
the early phases of the Sicilian cam- 
paign. 

Following the war, Lemnitzer was 
named senior Army member of the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in Washing- 
ton. He next became Deputy Com- 
mandant of the National War College, 
playing a key part in establishing that 
Agency at the highest level of joint 
military education. 

He returned to the U.S. from Korea 
in 1952 to assume the post of Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Research. 

Returning to the Far East in March 
1955, he assumed command of U.S. 


Army Forces, Far East and the 8th 
Army. Shortly thereafter, he was named 
Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations and Far East Commands and 
Governor of the Ryukyu Islands. 

In July 1957 he became Army’s Vice 
Chief of Staff and in March, 1959, 
was named to succeed Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor as Army Chief of Staff, 
taking over the new duties on July 1, 
1959. 

He is married to the former Katherine 
Mead Tryon of Honesdale, Pa. They 
have two children, Lois Katherine, wife 
of Capt. Henry E. Simpson, USA, and 
Capt. William L. Lemnitzer, USA. 

The General’s free hours are spent 
with golf, fishing, photography and 
corresponding with friends around the 
world. However, as with most high 
level Pentagon officials, his growing 
list of new duties, and longer office 
hours have placed tight restrictions on 
his devoting much time in the future 
to any of these. 


It has been advocated that a single 
Chief of Staff, or even a single mili- 
tary Service, would be more desirable 
than the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system which, supposedly, is unwieldy 
and lacking in unity. 


Requires Blending 


Regarding this, Gen. Lemnitzer 
states that “each of the major military 
fields has grown so complex that no 
one man can hope to master more than 
one of them. Thus, whether we follow 
the traditional categories of land, sea, 
and air, or adopt some other method 
of classification, some delineation ac- 
cording to functions is inevitable. 


“Given a definite limit on available 
funds, there is bound to be competi- 
tion between the functional categories. 
Combining everyone into one Service 
would not eliminate differences of 
view. It would merely submerge them 
under a deceptive appearance of una- 
nimity. 

“This has a bearing on the validity 
of the concept of a single Chief of 
Staff. Military questions are not simple, 
black-and-white matters. Their solution 
requires a blending of all pertinent 
considerations and views. Our present 
system assures such a blending. 

“Furthermore, the fact that the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are also the Chiefs of Staff of their 
respective Services, and thus respon- 
sible for carrying out the tasks resulting 
from Joint Chiefs of Staff recommenda- 
tions, assures a realistic and workable 
approach in deciding on those recom- 
mendations. In brief, our present sys- 
tem is working. I feel that the present 
system should have time to prove 
itself.” ” 
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Army Chief of Staff, Gen. George H. Decker 


“If You Don’t Fight, You’re Dead” 


ARLY last month, 58-year-old 

George Henry Decker moved to 
the other side of the spacious executive 
suite in room 3E668, the Pentagon, to 
take over the top military job in the 
Army: Chief of Staff. 

To the steady parade of people 
(which requires him to be in the office 
by eight in the morning, sometimes 
stay as late as three the following 
morning), the new man is, if anything, 
just like the old one only more so. 

Deckers predecessor, Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer (see page 34), before he 
moved downstairs and halfway around 
the building to become Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman, had acquired a repu- 
tation for being calm, quiet, unobtru- 
sive—and effective. 

George Decker is even calmer and 
quieter and has had the reputation 
Jonger—since World War II when he 
‘was Sixth Army chief of staff and his 
‘boss, Gen. Walter Kreuger, said of 
him: “You could set a bomb off under 
his desk and he wouldn’t turn a hair.” 

In vital Pentagon debates, his com- 
posure is probably one of his most 
effective assets, as his verbal opponents 
have already discovered, usually too 
late. “I sometimes think he cultivates 
it,” says one fan, “just to throw you 
off guard. I’ve never known him to 
raise his voice. He just keeps plugging 
away and, when you least expect it, 
he scores.” 

(On the other hand, one wag insists 
all this serenity really comes from 
five-handicap golfer Decker’s experi- 
ence, since 1924, “lining up those long, 
curling downhill putts.”) 

But if the way Army’s problems will 
‘be handled is the same, only more so, 
‘so are the problems. Many top Pen- 
‘tagon executives, in all three Services, 
have a standard “facts of our life” out- 
line around which they build, at the 
drop of a banquet fork, nearly every 
public speech they make. If George 
‘Decker had such an outline, it would 
almost surely include these: 

In its role as an element of the de- 
terrent force, the Army must perform 
many tasks. 

1—It must provide forces overseas 
in critical strategic areas. 

Says Decker, “The international sit- 
uation being what it is, and likely to 
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so remain, one of our primary concerns 
must be to give meaning to world-wide 
U.S. commitments. Army forces de- 
ployed overseas have a terrific psycho- 
logical effect on our allies—they pro- 
vide real evidence that the U.S. stands 
with them shoulder-to-shoulder. 

“Right now, I see no military justi- 
fication for reducing the size of our 
forces overseas.” (Army strength in 
Europe is already “considerably below” 
Gen. Norstaad’s stated NATO require- 
ments.) 

2—It must maintain mobile, combat- 
ready forces in strategic reserve in the 
United States, capable of rapid re- 
inforcement of our overseas forces or 
to bolster other threatened areas over- 
seas. 

To Decker, this means, in hardware, 
many things: 

Item: “In battlefield mobility, we are 
depending more and more on rugged 
air vehicles. The numbers of vehicles 
we're getting are not great, but little 
by little we’re building it up. We are 
not creating another ‘Air Corps.’ Our 
air vehicles are integral parts of Army 
units like jeeps and trucks. We want 
to be able to pass over rivers, swamps, 
mine fields and contaminated areas 
rapidly.” 

Item: “We need modernization of 
strategic airlift. If our troops can’t 
reach the places where they have to 
be in a hurry, their ability to perform 


their mission is going to be seriously 
jeopardized.” Decker usually follows 
this observation with “let me empha- 
size, I'm not trying to criticize any- 
body. I'm just stating an obvious 
requirement.” 

Item: “The Army has an interest in 
space—primarily from the point of 
view of doing a better job on the 
ground.” 

Item: “Our combat readiness and 
equipment status are today the best 
they've ever been in peacetime, but 
there still is a large number of new 
weapons and new equipment we have 
successfully developed and which we 
want to get into the hands of troops in 
quantity but are unable to do so.” 

3—The Army must provide air de- 
fense forces required with those of the 
other services for the defense of the 
U.S. and Canada against air attack. 

Says Decker: “We want to push the 
ballistic missile defense program. Nike- 
Zeus progress indicates it will be effec- 
tive—as we hope to prove when it’s 
tested.” (Current timetable says in 
1962.) “We feel it will become a very 
important part of U.S. deterrent pos- 
ture.” 

4—Army must maintain a base for 
rapid mobilization, including strong, 
ready civilian component forces. 

From Decker: “As the Army has 
been insisting for some time, we need 
strong, combat ready Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve forces to 
reinforce the Active Army rapidly in 
any emergency. These reserve forces 
and the Active Army look to the ROTC 
program for the majority of their well 
educated and trained officers. 

“Currently our requirements for the 
entire Army run about 14,000 officers 
a year from ROTC. We believe that 
compulsory ROTC provides a broader 
base and allows for more selectivity in 
filling our requirements for officers. We 
support compulsory ROTC for this 
reason. 

“We aren't trying to get any more 
than 14,000 but we don’t want any 
less either. To give you an idea how 
tough this problem could be, in mo- 
bilization, we had to boost the officer 
cadre in World War II from 12,000 to 
800,000 officers.” 

As for hardware, “we need to en- 
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urge our stockpiles to tide us over 
ntil mobilized production could catch 

Dp. 

How about the people now serving? 

[he Army is composed of people. I 
think it’s a key part of my job to see 
that we give them an environment 
where they will produce the best that’s 
in them. 

“If Army personnel management has 
been criticized for any one thing, it is 
that it’s so impersonal. I don’t intend 
to throw out good personnel manage- 
ment practices, but we must continue 
to give as much attention, in our de- 
cisions, to the fact that these are people 
and not mere numbers we're dealing 
with.” 

5—The Army has also the very im- 
portant function of equipping and 
training the armies of our Allies in 
some 42 countries around the world. 

Adds Decker: “I would like to men- 
tion one very important aspect of the 
contribution to deterrence by our over- 
seas Army forces—the encouragement 
they offer those peoples living in the 
shadow of the Iron and Bamboo cur- 
tains, the visible evidence of U.S. in- 
tentions to meet our mutual security 
obligations.” 

Concludes Decker, about the whole 
program: “While these objectives are 
generally recognized, there are, I am 
sure, wide areas of disagreement as to 
how they can best be attained.” 


Views on JCS 


Which is where the Pentagon’s Joint 
Chiefs committee way of doing things 
comes in. Because he’s been around 
Washington long enough to have been 
exposed to most of the reorganization 
schemes, and because the subject is 
sure to come up again, and because he 
will be embroiled in the current setup 
and the effectiveness of its operation 
from now on, his views are worth 
noting. It’s unlikely that he will be- 
come a strong crusader for any drastic 
changes in how Defense is run. 

ys Decker, “The problems don’t 
at the Joint Staff level. They crop 
t the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or de- 
1, level where the Chief of a 
ice has the background to tell 
her a proposal is feasible or not 
is own Service—and has the re- 
sibility for carrying the decision 
mee it is made. Divorcing the 
from his Service or setting up a 
staff would, I think, be a mistake. 
or many of the same reasons, that 
‘ks of divorcing support from re- 
sibility for a mission, I do not ad- 
e the Fourth Service of Supply 
»sal—particularly because supply 
major factor in mission success.” 
sum, “The experts have been 
ing many of these proposals for 
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a long time. Some of the ones, which 
look so good on paper, come usually 
from people who don’t fully under- 
stand all the problems.” 

Foreseeing a sympathetic (though 
not necessarily agreeable) audience 
when he presents his ideas in Joint 
Chiefs meetings, he intends “To go as 
strong as we can for the necessary 
support—until the final decision is 
made, by those who are supposed to 
make it, the ones who must consider 
these other factors (economic, social, 
etc.). 

“There is competition here because 
this is where the resources are divided 
up. If you don’t fight, you’re dead. 
Once there’s a decision we'll do the 
best we can with what we get.” 

George Decker has been doing the 
best he could almost since high school 
days. Born in Catskill, New York, he 
was too young to go to World War I, 
managed to get into the New York 
state guard, anyway. He stayed with 
it until he entered Lafayette College, 
Pa., in 1920. He graduated four years 
later with a Bachelor of Science degree 
(economics). 

Entitled to a regular Army commis- 
sion (because he had been an honor 
student), he was leery of the idea when 
it was first proposed. What finally 
swayed him: recalling (in 1924, long 
after the U.S. had busted up its World 
War I fighting machine), an address 
by Maj. Gen. Muir, commander of 
what was then the Third Corps area. 
Said Muir in effect, “There will always 
be more wars.” 

After Decker got in, “I liked the 
Army so well, I’ve never wanted to get 
out.” His first assignment was at Platts- 
burg Barracks, N.Y., with the 26th In- 
fantry, where he was introduced to 
(1) Helen Inman, (2) golf. He married 
them both. The marriage to Miss In- 
man produced two children: a 32-year- 
old daughter, Jane E. Francisco, mar- 
ried to an Army captain; and 28-year- 
old son, James I., working for General 
Electric in Schenectady. 


Background 


The marriage to golf has produced 
a mid-70s game and a flock of trophies 
—an even more noteworthy accom- 
plishment because he gets little chance 
to play, three times in the past year, 
he’s tried to play golf during the week. 
He got all the way around once, made 
it to the 9th hole once, got only as far 
as the fifth hole a third time—before 
being called back to the Pentagon. 

Following a series of assignments in 
the U.S. and Hawaii, he was ordered 
into Washington for duty in the Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. 
Major Decker had just barely unpacked 
when World War II broke out. Like 


Lemnitzer, he saw plenty of action 
during the war. Assigned, in 1943, as 
Sixth Army deputy chief of staff, he 
fought the long haul of the Southwest 
Pacific from New Guinea to Japan, 
earned the silver star, climbed to major 
general’s rank, and Sixth Army chief 
of staff. 

No hunter for limelight, Decker will 
be pushing in his patient way for an 
Army with more muscle. When he 
delves into the reasons why, they 
come out something like this: 

“First, we are approaching relative 
nuclear parity with the Communists. 
In situations short of general nuclear 
war, nuclear weapons may or may not 
be used tactically. So it seems clear 
that whenever Army forces are com- 
mitted to action in the future the 
threat of introduction of nuclear weap- 
ons to the battlefield will be present in 
practically all cases. The effect of this 
is to impose on the Army the unques- 
tionable requirement for a dual capa- 
bility. 


The Future 


“The salient problem of the Army 
commander of the future—as I see it— 
will be to find and destroy enemy 
forces, while rapidly maneuvering or 
disposing his own troops so as to offer 
as little as possible in the way of profit- 
able target since it seems reasonably 
certain that once atomic weapons are 
introduced to the battlefield, a target 
found will be a target destroyed. 

“If you will accept this premise then 
it would seem that the profile of a 
Modern Army should be based on 
these considerations: 

1—It should be equipped so that it 
is able to locate and destroy enemy 
targets promptly with either conven- 
tional or atomic firepower as appro- 
priate. 

2—It should have tactical ground 
and air mobility to enable it quickly to 
concentrate at a decisive point or to 
disperse equally rapidly. 

3—It should have the communica- 
tions necessary to enable the com- 
mander to control widely dispersed 
and rapidly maneuvering formations. 

4—Its logistical system must be ca- 
pable of delivering and maintaining all 
of the many items required on the 
modern battlefield without offering a 
lucrative target to the enemy. 

And finally, it must be capable of 
moving into the enemy’s homeland, 
restoring order and controlling the 
civilian populations. 

Adds George Decker, “We are quite 
certain the Russians have the hard- 
ware, etc., to do these things, or are 
close to getting it. All we want is what 
will be necessary to take care of them 
if they do start something.” 2 
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Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Arleigh Albert Burke 


“No Better Than 


The Men 


Who Man It” 


T 11 p. m. on 5 May, 1943, De 
stroyer Division 43’s Flag Ship, 
the Waller, swung at anchor near one 
of the New Hebrides Islands in the 
Pacific. 

In a hot, below-decks cubicle, a 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed, 42-year-old 
U.S. Navy Commander named Arleigh 
Albert Burke sat at a drop leaf desk 
writing a note to his Task Force Com- 
mander. The note said in part: 

“When contact with an enemy force 
is made, destroyers in the van should 
initiate a coordinated torpedo attack 
without orders. (Because) such dele- 
gation of authority (by a Task Force 
Commander) may result in disastrous 
consequences if a subordinate com- 
mander makes an error, it requires 
more than is usually meant by confi- 
dence: it requires faith.” 

Shortly after he wrote that “doctrine 
of faith,” destroyer man Burke ac- 
quired a now-widely known reputation 
for moving at “3l-knots,” a speed 
something in excess of the rated ca- 
pacity of most destroyers in World 
War II. His belief: “Arrive a little 
earlier than expected, ready to fight, 
and youll win your share of the 
battles.” 

If the way today’s Chief of Naval 
Operations guides the Navy could be 
summed up in a handful of words, the 
summation would include those two 
philosophies. They show up in his de- 
fense of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Sys- 
tem (in the now long standing hassle 
over “JCS or a single military serv- 
ice”). Says Burke: 

“I have been watching with some 
concern as the several public pressures 
toward centralization and authoritarian- 
ism in defense begin to mesh together 
to form a single pattern. 

“Each one of these proposals should 
be carefully examined. I would favor 
constructive changes, but, before we 
make any changes, let’s be sure they 
will actually improve our method of 
arriving at proper decisions. There are 
many things other than organization 
which contribute to the success or to 
the smooth operation of the decision- 
making process. The entire process is 
limited by human mentality. No mat- 
ter how brilliant, no man is omniscient. 
There is no organizational or pro- 
cedural means for removing that limi- 
tation. 

“We are told that we need some 
better tie to military decision. Faster 
decision? Wiser decision? We are told 
that we need an end to differences be 
tween the services. We are told that 
we should think and speak as one 
voice. 

“This is a very appealing conclu- 
sion when its proponents wheel ™p 
their semantic artillery. “‘Bickering’ is 
scapegoat ammunition, so honest dif- 
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ences in judgment are called ‘bicker- 

zg.” ‘Argument’ is a_ trigger-happy 
word, so discussion and consideration 
and debate and examination of these 
incredibly complex problems is called 
‘argument.’ 

‘There are four of us serving as 
chiefs of our services and we—to- 
gether with the chairman—are the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We each have 
different patterns of thought, we each 
have different concepts, we each bring 
different skills, different information, 
and different experience to our com- 
mon council and to the President and 
to the Congress and to the United 
States. Money is the vehicle by which 
we translate ideas into action. This is 
power. And the Pentagon is given 
roughly two thirds of the national con- 
trollable power each year. 

“I shudder at the thought of more 
concentration of power in the Penta- 
gon, of more uniform control over the 
national destinies, of suppression of 
ideas: under the guise of efficiency, of 
‘he concealment of responsibility in 
the anonymity of a staff, in the separa- 
tion of responsibility from the author- 
ity to commit the nation to a course 
of action. 

“I suggest that no form of organiza- 
tion can be better than the men who 
man it.” 


Navy Battler 


Arleigh Burke has been blunt about 
his feelings on this matter since his 
most controversial days: directing OP 
23—more familiarly known as the “Re- 
volt of the Admirals.” Officially, OP 
23’s function was to prepare studies 
supporting Navy’s aircraft carrier po- 
sition in the raging arguments of 1948 
over it compared to the B-36 long- 
range bomber. What his studies came 
up with have earned him credit, in 
some Navy circles at least, for “win- 
ning Navy’s fight for survival.” 

This long-standing belief in Navy’s 
value as a separate service has been 
just as generously applied to defend- 
ing the separate-service integrity of 
Army and Air Force, during the Penta- 
gor’ many intramural debates on de- 
fen: organization. Burke’s known at- 
titu.es led many to anticipate a new 
exp' sion when Defense Secretary 
Gat«s set up the new strategic target 
pla: \ing group—to be headed by Stra- 
teg’ Air Command Chief, General 
Thoas Power. The explosion never 
oc; red, 

S. ‘d Burke of the new group: “Gen- 
erai 2ower and his joint staff are going 
to : .ve a tough job. It is extremely 
imp rtant that the plans are correct; 
that they provide for the most effec- 
tive use of all our striking elements. 
Thi: is why the Navy is sending some 
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of its very best officers to the Direc- 
tors Staff. They will do everything pos- 
sible to insure that the plans are the 
best; that General Power gets all the 
help he needs; that the procedure, 
which has been set up, works and 
works well.” 

Vindication of Burke’s philosophies 
(faith in his people and “arriving a 
little earlier than expected”) came im- 
pressively this year with the successful 
launching of the Polaris missile from 
a submarine. Says Burke: “We were 
proud of it four years ago when people 
said it would not work. We were proud 
of it about two years ago, when people 
said it might work. We are just as 
proud today, when everyone is con- 
vinced that it does work.” 

But, just as Burke and the Navy 
have achieved major successes since 
he became CNO, they also have major 
problems. In spite of proven ability to 
stamp out brush fires, Navy’s “con- 
ventional carrier task force” is still sub- 
jected to bitter attack by critics from 
all directions. 

And Navy has a personnel problem: 
obtaining and retaining trained per- 
sonnel capable of operating efficiently 
Navy’s complex modern armaments. 
Said one member of his staff, “With- 
out highly trained personnel, all the 
rest of our deterrent investment is 
wasted.” 

The rest of his team is betting if 
anybody can pry the resources loose 
at all, it will be Arleigh Burke. Born 
on a farm near Boulder, Colo., the eld- 
est of six children, Burke entered the 
Naval Academy with the Class of 
1923. 

Midshipman Burke acquired a tem- 
porary nickname “Billie” (in tribute 
to the actress), demonstrated an im- 
pressive capacity for vanilla ice cream 
and hot dogs (to which he is still 
addicted today) and graduated 71st in 
a class of 411. 

He married Roberta Gorsuch of 
Washington the day after graduation, 
went back to school to earn a Master’s 
Degree in Chemical Engineering from 
the University of Michigan and, when 
World War II started, was on duty at 
the Naval Gun Factory in Washington. 

Little publicized, hardly noted out- 
side of Navy circles, (except in the 
“Revolt of the Admirals”) Arleigh 
Burke’s efforts on behalf of the Navy 
first gained official endorsement when 
President Eisenhower reached over the 
heads of 92 of Burke’s senior officers 
to pick him as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in 1955. Since then, Burke has 
had fastened after his name every ad- 
mirable adjective that can be possibly 
applied to the boss of one of the larg- 
est corporations in the world. 

And he is unquestionably the boss. 
“Everything we do around here has 


the Burke flavor.” Unquestionably sin- 
cere, dedicated, Burke has fought zeal- 
ously for the Navy’s needs both in the 
intramural Pentagon warfare and on 
Capitol Hill. At the same time, he has 
avoided creating the table-pounding, 
rabble rousing image often left by 
disciples of a particular viewpoint. 
Key to his dedication: His staff used 
to be able to force him to try a little 
physical therapy at his small farm in 
McLean, Va., now observes that his 
only exercise is “running up and down 
the corridor to the Secretary’s office.” 


Soft Spoken Savvy 


Soft-spoken Arleigh Burke gets the 
Navy’s job done with savvy, plenty of 
hard work, and an adage: “When 
youre trying to get something done, 
don’t worry too much about stepping 
on someone else’s toes. Nobody gets 
his toes stepped on unless he is stand- 
ing still or sitting down on the job.” 
He arrives about 7:30 every morning, 
rarely leaves before 9 or 10 at night— 
unless he has a dinner engagement. 
He sandwiches into this grueling 
schedule an average of three major 
speeches a month, works Saturdays 
(from 7:30 until 6), Sundays from 9 
or 10 until 2 p.m. Even his immediate 
staff, devoted to him without ques- 
tion, finds it hard to explain how such 
a quiet, friendly Swede can leave no 
doubt, up and down the Pentagon’s 
E-ring, about who is running the Navy 
show. 

It is even more difficult for visitors 
to correlate the reported “iron man” 
image with terrific capacity for work, 
the tough intramural fighter, the savvy 
executive, with the relaxed, pipe smok- 
ing sailor who will talk with fact sup- 
ported casualness about Navy’s prob- 
lems and progress at the drop of a 
question. 

His Navy background is black shoe 
(non-flying) but he is one of the 
most air-minded men in the Navy. 
Still, from all Navy’s areas of interest, 
“I still don’t feel I'm getting enough 
contact with younger officers.” Their 
ideas are important to him and a key 
to his doctrine of faith. Then too, easi- 
est way to fall out of favor with Ar- 
leigh Burke is to tell him “what you 
think I want you to think, and not 
what you really believe.” 

Credited by his friends with ob- 
taining “a broader grasp of the inter- 
national situation, becoming a mature 
statesman,” within the past year, Ar- 
leigh Burke, when he _ philosophizes 
about this at all, says, in essence, “Wise 
solutions, intelligent decisions, do not 
come easily. Developing resolutions; 
screening them; and reaching deci- 
sions; can never be a smooth process.” 
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Air Force Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Thomas D. White 


“I foresee 


a single 


service’ 


In cloistered conference, where it’s 
most effective, he leads many of the 
attacks on the status quo. 


OR A MAN WHO had as much 

trouble getting into the Air Force 
as he did, General Thomas Dresser 
White, Chief of the Air Force Staff, 
has managed to make what could cer- 
tainly be called a successful career oui 
of his military life. 

It is probably true that much of the 
patience Gen. White must exercise in 
his present job was nurtured in the 
rocky soil of the U.S. Military Estab- 
lishment between the two World Wars. 

At the start of a career that would 
have driven most men running to a 
reliable and predictable civilian job, 
Gen. White found himself facing the 
following: 

® Graduating from West Point on 
15 June 1920 not as a commissioned 
officer, but simply as a “graduated 
cadet”—the class commissions came on 
2 July 1920—placed his class, in his 
words, “at the absolute bottom of the 
World War I hump.” 

© A year later—and the first glimpse 
a brighter spot—Gen. White was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant, with date 
of rank retroactive to the year before, 
and back pay promised. But by the 
time the pay finally showed up, First 
Lieutenant Thomas White had bet the 
amount of the back pay that it 
wouldn’t come through. Comments 
White ruefully, “I haven’t gambled 
much since then.” 

® Once he made first lieutenant, he 
was requested to resign his commis- 
sion, re-up as a Second Lieutenant or 
remain a civilian. (This was a depres- 
sion bred economy measure, applied 
across the board in the Army.) 

Finally, after fifteen years of ups 
and downs, Lieutenant White made 
captain, 


Military Diplomat 


Muses the top man in the Air Force, 
“It was a different kind of a job in 
those days. Now, it’s not really unusual 
to find a full colonel with that much 
time in the service who is getting im- 
patient about his first star.” 

Starting as an infantryman, White 
early in his career wanted to get into 
the Air Corps. But true to form for the 
early part of his career, it wasn’t an 
easy job. The reason: flight training 
was mandatory for a transfer, and 
White had no flight training, wanted 
to join now, train later. 

This one was one of the few prob- 
lems that stumped General White, and 
he finally went through flight school. 
But not before he had tried just about 
every way around it in the book. 

(For instance, on the out-and-reen- 
list measure, White talked as fast as he 
could, but was signed up in the Ia- 
fantry, not the Air Corps as he 
wanted.) 

But once in the Air Corps, and with 
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» rough first years out of the way, 
\hite began to set a more reasonable 
pace for himself on the road to the 
top job in the Air Force. 

Like his former West Point class- 
mate, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, White man- 
aged to pick up considerable military/- 
diplomatic experience. 

One of the highlights: through a 
quirk of a school calendar, then-First 
Lieutenant Thomas White became the 
first U.S. military attache to Com- 
munist Russia, arriving ahead of and 
acting in the absence of the regular 
attache who was in the Army War 
College and couldn’t report in on time. 

This left White in the position of 
acting military Attache—the first U.S. 
military man to be a representative of 
the U.S. once this country got around 
to recognizing the new Communist 
state. 

Why Balance Forces 

Given the international nature of the 
top job in the Air Force, it is fitting 
that Gen. White should be holding 
down the big office on the Pentagon’s 
E-ring. The reason: White is probably 
one of the most accomplished linguists 
in the Pentagon, speaking a range of 
seven languages, from Spanish to Rus- 
sian to Chinese. 

In terms of the job, White sums up 
the value this way: “I think this expe- 
rience was valuable for me in a num- 
ber of ways. In dealing with the tasks 
that come to me here, I can often rely 
on first hand knowledge of the country 
involved.” 

Among the advantages of being a 
linguist (although White claims he has 
forgotten much of the language he 
once knew), the AF Chief of Staff -re- 


members and cites an incident when 
he was in Northern China. 
Having his shoes shined by a 


Chinese boy, White and the boy were 
approached by a Russian woman who 
wanted directions, White was able to 
understand the question, but didn’t 
know the answer. The result: White 
translated the question from Russian 
to Chinese, got the answer from the 
shoes»ine boy, translated the answer 
fron. Chinese to Russian. 

A more practical use is related by 
Pent zon associates of the General. A 
staffe: with an Italian magazine re- 
quesied and was granted an interview 
with White, showed up with an inter- 
pret: in tow. 

Ai er the first three questions, 
Whi was speaking Italian directly 
with he interviewer. What happened: 
an ellent interview, a more-than- 
surp sed interviewer, and satisfaction 
on counts. 

B: language is not the only quali- 
ficat 1 for running the Air Force. One 
of tl.» more important ones: the ability 
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to deal effectively with Congress. In 
this respect White was well prepared, 
for in 1948 he came to the Pentagon 
to head the Air Force Legislative Liai- 
son operation. 

Looking back on this tour, White 
says “I really learned a great deal of 
much value, both for this job, and 
others that I have held. In spite of 
that, I can still remember how reluc- 
tant I was when I heard about that 
assignment.” 

Presently, White must spend “a good 
deal of time working with Congress, 
although it’s seasonal.” 

In this phase of running the Air 
Force, as well as in others, probably 
the fairest summation of the job is a 
matter of maintaining a balanced force, 
within a limited financial framework. 

This means not only missiles and air- 
planes, but strategic forces and tactical 
forces, the right balance of trained 
personnel, and enough balanced plan- 
ning to keep Air Force on top of the 
world situation in the future. 

Testifying before the Senate Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee last 
spring, White summed up the prob- 
lems, and what is being done about 
them this way: 

“The need to maintain Air Force 
combat strength on a day to day readi- 
ness—combined with the requirement 
to prepare for the future—has forced 
us to make some difficult decisions be- 
tween the present and the future in 
formulating the budget we are dis- 
cussing today. 

“We have done our utmost to reach 
the best balance possible. This we have 
done with due regard to the substantial 
contributions made to the defense post- 
ure of the free world by the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and by our 
allies as well.” 


Pulls the Stops 


It is for this reason, for instance, 
that the Air Force has pulled the stops 
out in an attempt to get more money 
for the nearly-killed B-70 program. 
Says White, “this is the only bomber 
development program we have on the 
books. It offers as well technical break- 
throughs that we should be able to use 
elsewhere.” 

In another area of Air Force respon- 
sibility—tactical air—significant prog- 
ress has been made toward a long 
sought objective—a tactical all-weather 
capability on a global scale. 

From a simple money standpoint, 
General White agrees that tactical air 
has had to accept a reduction in units 
along with the Strategic Air Command 
and the Air Defense Command during 
the last decade. But, despite this 
money squeeze and the high price of 
the complex weapon systems involved, 
General White notes that today, tac- 





tical air possesses substantially greater 
capabilities than it did a few years 
past. 

The trend in all Air Force phases of 
operation has been to lop off the num- 
ber of units doing a given job—there 
is probably no part of the Air Force 
that hasn’t suffered in this respect. 
Nevertheless, in terms of overall com- 
bat strength, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand and the overseas tactical Air 
Forces now possess far greater on- 
target effectiveness than ever before. 

General White points out that the 
newest tactical fighter, the F-105D, 
with its capabilities for precise naviga- 
tion, quick reaction, long range and 
improved all-weather weapon delivery 
provides a new and more selective 
punch. Tremendously versatile, this 
airplane will be able to handle just 
about any fighting job TAC needs 
done. 

White had the following to say 
about the F-105 to the Senate this 
year: “Numerous features incorporated 
in the basic design and subsystems of 
this aircraft have been specifically 
pointed toward optimizing the close 
air support function. For example, al- 
most any conceivable combination of 
ordnance or fuel can be arranged, de- 
pending upon the type of target to be 
attacked and the distance from the 
base to the target.” 


What’s Ahead 


With much current public and po- 
litical speculation concerning a com- 
plete overhaul of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and with recurrent rumblings 
in Defense itself along these lines, the 
views of a man who is likely to be in 
the forefront of any debate on such a 
subject are worth quoting. 

Says White, “It is not hard at all 
for me to foresee a single service at 
some time in the future. However, I 
don’t look for it right around the cor- 
ner, and I couldn’t—at present—advo- 
cate such a move.” 

Within Air Force itself, White must 
work under the pressure of financial 
impingements to keep up with the tech- 
nological advances that are a part of 
the Air Force job. 

With the Air Force moving into 
areas of technology that, White says, 
“will represent more and more radical 
departures from what we are doing 
now—space systems, for instance, that 
will create even greater change than 
missiles,” the job of running that serv- 
ice can only get harder in the future. 

And it is a safe bet that a tall, easy- 
going General, Tommy White, will 
have a busy hand in keeping the Air 
Force moving. With about half a smile, 
White sums up his own job and what 
it entails: “We never have a dull mo- 
ment.” 
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1g mission support operations up to date—and save millions too. The JetStar’s 
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ization than the average support aircraft now in service. The JetStar’s pressurized cargo com- 





ment provides flexible arrangements to transport 14 people, priority cargo, or specialized equip- 


it. It has been mathematically demonstrated that the modernization of mission support fleets 


lasing in JetStars to replace obsolete airplanes—can save the government millions of dollars. 
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RIC HT NOW, VITRO is HELPING THE NAVY change torpedoes into underwater guided 


miss ‘es. ®@ Today, wire guided torpedoes are key ASW weapons. Wire-guidance and bearing-rider fire control are 


‘rtials in modern underwater weaponry. Both were developed at the Silver Spring Laboratory. @ Vitro engineers 
‘esponsible for the first wire guided torpedo system and its subsequent developments. These technical 
lists are now engaged in programs to apply advanced, original concepts to underwater ordnance. 


Vitra 


LABORATORIES/Division of Vitro Corporation of America/SILVER SPRING, MD.* WEST ORANGE, N,J.* EGLIN AFB, FLA, 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: JOIN THIS TEAM 
EMENT VEMBER 1960 
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Now! More 
Pan Am Clipper | 
Cargo Flights 
every day, 
every week! 


Pan Am ups cargo capacity 
nearly 100% with more Jets, 
more cargo-and-passenger 
planes...and more all-cargo 
planes than any other over- 
seas airline! 


It's the most convenient cargo sched- 
ule you'll find. With more flights! 
More Jets! Giant new DC-7F Clipper* 
Merchantmen, the world’s biggest 
and fastest all-cargo planes! More 
and more reasons why your product 
is always sure to get aboard faster, 
abroad faster by Pan Am—and today, 
iore often than ever, at less than 
1e total cost for surface transpor- 
‘ation! Want speed? Want space? 
ind savings! Call your cargo agent, 
eight forwarder or Pan Am office 
day. Get your shipment aboard 
day — abroad tomorrow. 





isk about special low military rates to 
urope and the Middle East and quantity 
‘iscounts on shipments to the Pacific. 








irk, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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See what you get— at 
inbound and outbound! f- 


MON 


pransatiantic flights 
"anspacific flights 


tin Americ 
a 
Round-the. n fligh 


TUES. 


ansatiantic flights 
ific flights 
erican flights--- 
orld flights - 


MBs 
World flights , 
Tr 
Transpac 
Latin Am 
Round-the-w 
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Transatlantic flights 
Transpacific flights 
Latin American flights... 
Round-the-world flights . 
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SAT. 


ransatiantic flights 

pacific flights 
merican flights. -- 
-world flights - 


Transatlantic flights 
Transpacific flights 
Latin American flights 
Round-the-worig flights 


Round-the 





JET 
CLIPPER 
CARGO 





, - 
via the WORLDS Most EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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om BLUE WATER 
— BRITAIN’S SECOND-GENERATION ARMY MISSILE 


Blue Water, a Corps level tactical surface-to-surface weapon, 
is being developed for the British Army by English Electric Aviation Ltd. 
at Stevenage, Hertfordshire, England. 


BLUE WATER has: 
* Full mobility by ground and air * Inertial guidance * High accuracy * Rapid fire power 
* A solid fuel motor * Speed into action with minimum vehicles and men 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED 


GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION - LUTON - STEVENAGE - WOOMERA 


MEMBER COMPANY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
oe O_O 
f NOV’ MBER 1960 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 





MISSILE ASTRONAUTICS & AMMUNITION ENGINEERING 
DIVISION Director Capt W W Witter rm42I5 


SHIPBOARD EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING DIVISION Director 
Capt L C Klingaman rm4226. .626013 


AIRCRAFT GROUND SUPPORT DIVISION Director Capt N D Hodson 
rm 4342. .64737 


MAINTENANCE MANAGEMENT OFFICER Cdr D H Swain rm0439. .65665 


WEAPONS SAFETY DIVISION Director Mr H M Roylance 
rm0442. .66735 
TRAINING AND PERSONNEL DIVISION Director Cdr D E Laird 
rm0435. .63808 
Director Cdr A R Boyle 
rm0434. .67471 
TECHNICAL DIRECTIVE DIVISION Director Miss R a ag 
139. .6 
PLANT MANAGEMENT OFFICER Capt F E Rogozienski rm4134. .62585 


WORKLOAD REQUIREMENT AND SCHEDULES DIVISION 
Director Cdr F Humphreys rm4143. .64836 
RESOURCES AND ANALYSIS DIVISION Director Cdr E E Scull 
rm4135. 63667 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS DIVISION Director Cdr O A Soli 
rm4128. .63653 
SUPPLY MANAGEMENT OFFICER Capt H L Beardsley rm4i13..65528 


PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES DIVISION Director Cdr J D Custer 
rm4i il. .61769 

INVENTORY CONTROL DIVISION Director Cdr K M Beyer 

rm4112. .64010 

OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT DIVISION Director Cdr R B Jeppson 
rm4116. .65432 

QUALITY EVALUATION OFFICER Cdr G G Estes Jr rm4i21 .....61886 


QUALITY ASSURANCE OFFICE (Bq: 28, NWP) 
Capt W R Lipscomb 28-2. .142 Ext 337 


QUALITY EVALUATION DIVISION Director Cdr G G Estes Jr 
rm4121. .61886 


PLANS AND POLICIES DIVISION 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANAGEMENT OFFICER (Bg T-70, NS) 
Capt E L Keim rm203. .1215 Ext 381 


METEOROLOGICAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER Capt S W Betts 
rm210..1215 Ext 368 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR FIELD SUPPORT RAdm W E Ellis 
rm2026 Mun Bg. —_ 
Executive Director Capt V F Casey rm2026 Mun Bg 


REPAIRS & IMPROVEMENTS DIVISION Director Cdr Z C Trzyna 
rm2422 Mun Bg. .66301 


REAL ESTATE & HOUSING DIVISION 
Director Mr H M De Wilde Jr rm2029 Mun Bg. .63377 


EQUIPMENT OFFICER Cdr R P Chase rm2415 Mun Bg 64275 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION Director Mr B V Frank 
rm2421 Mun Bg. .64842 


GROUND ELECTRONICS DIVISION Director Cdr R P Chase 
rm2415 Mun Bg. .64275 


MANAGEMENT OFFICER Capt R E Rau rm2401 Mun Bg 61274 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION Director Mr H X Roche 
rm2401 Mun Bg. .61682 


MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS DIVISION Director Mr G E W Olson 
rm2025 . .61843 
SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE (Mun Bg) 
Information (Military and Civilian) : 67101 


DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS Rear Adm W F Raborn rm3004. .61562 
Deputy Director Capt F A Chenault rm300! 65259 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
Director Mr V G Domenick rm3015 ...67154 


PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION Director Mr H McCullough 
rm3101. .67221 


TECHNICAL DIVISION Director Capt Levering Smith rm3204 67111 


SHIPS, BUREAU OF: 


(Mn NY) General Information 


CHIEF OF BUREAU Rear Adm R K James rm3046 6205 
Deputy & Asst Chief of Bureau Rear Adm R L Moore Jr rm3048. “$3391 


COORDINATOR OF SHIPBUILDING, CONVERSION 
- AND REPAIR Rear Adm R K James rm3046 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR PLANS AND ADMINISTRATION 
AND INSPECTOR GENERAL Rear Adm W H Leahy rm3062 


COMPTROLLER Capt J J Fee rm2408 


CONTRACT DIVISION 
Director of Contracts Capt G C Wells rm3054 
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ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR TECHNICAL LOGISTICS 
Director RAdm Floyd B Schultz rm3026. 61714 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR FIELD ACTIVITIES RAdm M J Lawrence 
rm3036. .65800 
ASST CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
Vice Adm H G Rickover rm2N69. .62337 


ASST CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 

Capt Edw J Fahy rm3020. .63240 
ASST CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR DESIGN SHIPBUILDING & FLEET 
MAINTENANCE Rear Adm J M Farrin rm3032 


SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, BUREAU OF: 


(Arlx) 
General Information Numbers 
< Officer (1630 to 0800 only on weekdays; 0800 Saturdays 
Mondays; Holidays, to 0800 the following — 
TO aIBA Arix 
CHIEF OF BUREAU Rear Adm J W Boundy rm0026 Mn Nv 63411 
Deputy & Asst Chief of Bureau 
Rear Adm T A Long rm0026 Mn Nv. .634i1 
COMPTROLLER OF BU SANDA Capt H H Hunt rm2147 Mn Nv. .62555 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS W J Hurd rm1044 Arix. .41536 


DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING Capt Fred B Stewart 
rm2523 Arlx. .42862 
DIRECTOR OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
Capt J T Mathews Jr rm2303 Arix. .42528 
DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY CORPS PERSONNEL 
Capt K R Wheeler rm2050 Arix. .41942 
DIRECTOR OF PLANNING Capt B H Bieri Jr rm2002 Mn Nv .. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR PURCHASING Capt T H Bell 
rm1032 T-3.. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Capt W W Gay Jr rm/422 T-3.. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
RAdm H J Goldberg rm0205 Mn Nv.. 
FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM DIVISION Director 
Capt Robert A Williams rm3216 Mun Bg.. 


FLEET OPERATIONS DIVISION Director Capt D F Logan 
rm0222 Mn Nv.. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES 
Capt T A Brown rm0237 Mn Nv. 


YARDS AND DOCKS, BUREAU OF: 


(Y&D Annex, Memorial Drive & "'H'"' Road 
Arlington, Virginia) 
Receptionist & Information Lobby 77139 
CHIEF OF BUREAU Rear Adm E J Peltier rm2A59 6326! 


DEPUTY & ASST CHIEF OF BUREAU 
Capt P Corradi rm2A59 6328! 
SR MEMBER CONTRACT AWARD & REVIEW BOARD 
Capt C E Spellman rm2A66. .6328! 
INSPECTOR GENERAL Rear Adm N J Drustrup rm2A69 53625 
ASSISTANT FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS Cdr S R Smith 
rm2A79. .77134 
ASST FOR POLICY PLANNING Capt F F Kravath rm2A5é 5346! 
Cdr D M Rait rm2A54 5346! 


ASST CHIEF FOR ADMINISTRATION & COMPTROLLER 
Capt A C Husband rmiA75. .7738! 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING STAFF Mr O Benesh rmiA99 ...7523) B 

ADMINISTRATION DIVISION Cdr G G Cornwell Jr Director 
rmlA78. .71180 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION Mr J W Cochrane no aes 


MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS & REVIEW DIVISION mr W G Halstead, 
Director rm2A45.. 

SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION Cdr W F Cline Director 

rm A85. . 78700 


ASST CHIEF FOR PLANNING AND DESIGN Capt iL E yor 
rm 


70. . 7817! 
ENGINEERING DIVISION Capt H Stevens Jr Director rm2C53....77274 
LOGISTICS PLANNING DIVISION Cdr L R Larson Director 
rm2Cl5. . 7340 
DISASTER CONTROL DIVISION = LCdr W J Francy Director 
rm2B81 . . 78402 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT DIVISION Capt L N Saunders Jr 
Director rm2B65. .7723 
ASST CHIEF FOR CONSTRUCTION Capt H C Shaid 
rmlA47. .63048 & 7475 
CONTRACTS DIVISION Mr B J Katz Director rmlA50 


CONTRACTOR LABOR RELATIONS BRANCH Mr T L Jones 94,7100 
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U.S. Air Force 
Lockheed C-130 
Hercules 


he recent crisis in the Congo has once again proved that the self- 
oeine stained aircraft is of vital importance in transporting cargo and ‘ ty ” cot eamet a 
’ issengers to and from landing fields where no ground support oF GTC85 is built 

Beer juipment exists. , ’ 5 a well Of the C150 
> Halstead lhe USAF Lockheed C-130 Hercules is designed to land and take a 
n2A 45. . 7828 { from extremely short runways carrying heavy loads of cargo or 
Ww A85 78700 ssengers. Equipped with an AiResearch gas turbine and starting Sesh eon 
aa stem, the C-130 is entirely self-sufficient and can operate from the installed on each of 
n2B70. . 78171 at of the Congo to the cold of the Antarctic without the need of C-130's four 

qm ound support equipment. Rite tices 


Please direct inquiries to Phoenix Division. 
7340 


ne HE CORPORATION 
‘7 AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


75.480 Los Angeles 45, California * Phoenix, Arizona 
7120 5 


,EMENT NOVEMBER 1960 


ysiems and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, SPACECRAFT, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT STAFF Cdr J V Bartlett rmlA45..74135 
SPEC PROJ & COORDINATION STAFF Mr T R Shaid (Actg) 
rm1A37. .74134 


WEAPONS FACILITIES DIVISION Cdr W C Fales Director 
rmlAl. .54723 


SHIPS FLEET, & COMMUNICATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION Cdr G A Busbee Director rmiAI8. .56651 


MEDICAL, PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS, RESEARCH, SUPPLY 


& PETROLEUM CONSTRUCTION DIVISION Cdr J F Callahan 
Director rmlA36. .53940 


ASST CHIEF FOR MAINTENANCE AND MATERIEL 
Capt H N Wallin rm2A87. .78394 


MAINTENANCE DIVISION Cdr H J Johnson Director rmlAl09. .75143 


MATERIEL DIVISION Mr N R Fortier Director rm2A103 


TRANSPORTATION & EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
Mr R R Elder Director rm2A95. . 


UTILITIES DIVISION Cdr J M Daniels Director rmlAll 
ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR REAL ESTATE Capt W M tonne, 


ACQUISITION DIVISION LCdr R F Dambra Director rm2Al9.... 


REAL PROPERTY areaenens & DISPOSAL DIVISION 
Cdr B W Van Leer Director rm2A12.. 


REAL ESTATE SERVICES DIVISION Mr H E Hegarty Director 
rm2A21.. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR HOUSING 
Capt R C MacDonald rmiCi3.. 


AIR FORCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE: 





SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, OFFICE OF THE: 
(Pnt) 


SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE Hon Dudley C Sharp rm4E871..77376 
Executive Asst Col J W Baer rm4E87! 77376 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE Hon Jos V a 
Executive Col C J Butcher rm4E886 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(Financial Management) Hon Lyle S Garlock rm4E978 72302 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (Materiel) 
Hon Philip B Taylor rm4E856. .78147 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(Research & Development) Hon Courtland D Perkins 
rm4E962. .76361 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INSTALLATIONS John M Ferry 
rm4D866. .75615 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT (Manpower, Personnel & Reserve Forces) 
Lewis $ Thompson rm4E968. .56383 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT J J McLaughlin rm4D887 
GENERAL COUNSEL DEPT OF THE AIR FORCE 
M Golden rm4E961. .56996 


OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Director Maj Gen T C Musgrave Jr rm4D919 


OFFICE OF MISSILES AND SATELLITE a 
Director Brig Gen R D Curtin rm4C968 .. ehieeaes 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Director Maj Gen A H Luehman rm4D9 
Deputy Director Brig Gen E B LeBailly Mavis 


DIRECTOR OF THE SAMOS PROJECT 
Brig Gen R E Greer rm4C968. . 78675 


CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Information (General) 
OFFICE CHIEF OF STAFF 
Chief of Staff Gen T D White rm4E929 
Executive Col R B Allison rm4E929 


Office of the Chief Scientist 
Chief Scientist Dr A H Flax rm4E324 


Vice Chief of Staff Gen C E LeMay rm4E936 
Assistant Vice Chief of Staff Maj Gen R M Montgomery 


rm4E936. 52606 
THE AIR FORCE COUNCIL 
Secretary Col D C Shultis rm5C938 


OPERATIONS ANALYSIS OFFICE 
Chief Operations Analysis C L Zimmerman rm5C267 


SECRETARY OF THE AIR STAFF Coil R A Rowland rm4E948 ..... 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 
Asst Chief of Staff for Intelligence Maj Gen J H Walsh 
rm4A932. .55613 


Dep Asst Chief of Staff for Intelligence (Actg) Col L A Hall 
rm4A932. .72548 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces 
Maj Gen R E L Eaton rm5C916. .75547 
Deputy for Angus Maj Gen W P Wilson rm2E330 
Deputy for Air Force Reserve 
DIRECTORATE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Information rm5A266 
Director Col J L Tarr rm5A266 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Inspector General Lt Gen J F Carroll rm4E1072 
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Deputy Inspector General for Security 
Brig Gen J M Breit rm4E1084. . 7435) 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


The Judge Advocate General Maj Gen A M Kuhfeld 
rm5C333. .54747 
Asst Judge Advocate General Maj Gen M R Tidwell Jr rm5C325. .75906 


SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY BOARD 
Chairman Lt Gen D L Putt rm4A346 
Military Director Lt Gen R C Wilson rm4A346 


SURGEON GENERAL (T-8) 
The Surgeon General Maj Gen O K Niess rm2718 
Deputy Surgeon General Maj Gen J K Cullen rm2718 


COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


Comptroller Lt Gen W D Eckert rm4E126 
Deputy Comptroller W B Pe rm4E126 
Auditor General Maj Gen W 


DIRECTOR OF ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 
Director Brig Gen J F Delaney rm4Ell0 ......................006. 


DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
Director Maj Gen R J Friedman rm4D129 


DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
Director Col E D Reynolds rm4DI61 


DIRECTOR OF STATISTICAL SERVICES 
Director Col G H Krieger rmiD1I60 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


DCS/Development Lt Gen R C Wilson rm4E324 
Asst DCS/Development Maj Gen V R Haugen rm4E324 
Asst DCS/Development for Nuclear System 


Brig Gen | L Branch rm5E275. 4 
Executive Col W E Gernert rm4E324 7695) 


Asst for Security J J Liebling rm4E275 
Asst for Foreign Development Col W F Chapman rm5E283 


DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
Director Maj Gen W _B Keese rm4E3/8 
Deputy Director Col F N Moyers rm4E318 


DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT o_O 
Director Col J R V Dickson rm4C327 . 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
Director Brig Gen R L Wassell rm4B341 ...............0... 000005 
Deputy Director Col J V Hearn Jr rm4B341 78833 


DIRECTOR OF SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
Director Maj Gen M C Demler rm4E346 
Deputy Director Brig Gen R D Curtin rm4E346 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 
Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel Lt Gen M E Bradley Jr 


Asst OCS/Materiel Maj Gen W O Senter rm4E262 
Executive Lt Col Robt Hogg rm4E262 


ASSISTANT FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 
Asst for Mutual Security Maj Gen 4 R Hutchinson rm5C130 
Deputy Col W K ialtown rm5C13! 


DIRECTOR OF LOGISTICS PLANS 
Director Brig a a P L Barton rm4E288 76922 
Deputy Col L E Johnson Jr rm4E288 


DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ee 
Director Maj - T A Bennett rm4A264 ......................... 558 
Deputy Col R R Barden rm4A264 


DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS 
Director of Materiel Programs Brig Gen C W Andrews rm4E276. 7819) 
Deputy Director Col J R Daniel rm4E276 78191 


DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION 
Director Col M C Smith rm4D257 


DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY & SERVICES 
Director Maj Gen C J Bondley Jr rm4B289 
Deputy Director Col J A Mullins rm4B289 
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ALLISON 


smooths out starts 
TORQMATICALLY 


TORQMATIC DRIVES 


The world’s most complete line of hydraulic drives 


Over 980 Models Used by 108 Manufacturers in 
100 to 525 H.P. Equipment 


NOVEMBER 1960 


IN 14-YARD SCRAPERS 


‘*Twin Power’”’—made possible by twin Allison 
CT-3340 Torqmatic Drives in this Euclid 
TS-14 scraper— makes every operation 
smoother. Production is as much as 100% 
higher, cost per yard 50% less, than for scrapers 
pulled by tractors. 


IN STRADDLE CARRIERS 


**Easy Does It” for 30-Ton Loads—Equipped 
with an Allison CT-3340 TorgmartTIc 
Drive, this Gerlinger Material Handler 
starts 20- and 30-ton loads slick as a 
whistle for an Eastern steel producer. Unit 
works 24 hours a day, five days a week, has 
cut steel handling costs 50%. 


IN ANY 125-175 H.P. UNIT 


Small off-highway trucks, fire trucks, airport tow tractors, 
graders—a whole long list of equipment becomes better equip- 
ment with an Allison CT-3340 Torgmatic DRIVE. 


This torque converter-hydraulic transmission team has 4 
speeds forward, 2 reverse—converter-driven PTO—drive line 
parking brake—full power shifts at all speeds—optional lockup 
clutch—can be direct or remote engine mounted. 


Want more information? Send for the fact-packed CT-3340 
brochure today. 


ES ee eee 


Allison Division of General Motors 
Dept. AF-1 Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send me application data on your 
CT-3340 Toromatic Drive. 


Name. 





Title. 





Company. 





Address. 





i Ee 


City. State 
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DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION 
Director Brig Gen E C Hedlund rm4E290 
Deputy Director Col E A Guilbert rm4E319 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Deputy Chief of Staff Operations Lt Gen D C Strother 


rm4E1006. .55226 
Asst Deputy Chief of Staff Operations Maj Gen H M Estes Jr 


rm4E1006. .55520 
Executive Col M E Childs rm4E1006 ona 
Asst for Weather Col J T Seaver Jr BC 947 5 
Director of Civil Engineering Maj Gen A M Minton rm5D400 ....79221 


DIRECTOR OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Director Maj Gen H W Grant rm5B479 
Deputy Brig Gen J B Bestic rm5B479 
Executive Lt Col R J Hennessey rm5B479 


DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 
Director Maj Gen T J Gent Jr rm5DI014 
Deputy Director Col E F Rector rm5D1014 


DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Director Maj Gen B K Holloway rm5C238 
Deputy Director Brig Gen W W Smith mb CA36 

DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS 
Director Maj Gen S W Agee rmBC912 
Deputy Director Maj Gen J K Hester rmBC91I2 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


DCS/Personnel Lt Gen T H Landon rm4E192 
Executive Col C T Ireland Jr rm4E192 


CHIEF OF AIR FORCE CHAPLAINS 
(1-8) 
Chief CH Maj Gen T P Finnegan rmi078 
Deputy CH Brig Gen R P Taylor rmi080 


DIRECTOR wd go eae PERSONNEL 
un Bg 
Director of Civilian Personnel J A Watts rm4449 


DIRECTOR OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Director Maj Gen A P Clark rm4E214 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING 
Director Maj Gen E S Ligon Jr rm4E1é8 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT & TRAINING 
Director Maj Gen J V Edmundson rm4E184 


WOMEN IN THE AIR FORCE 
Director Col E J Riley rm4E2I1 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS & PROGRAMS 


Deputy Chief of Staff Plans & Programs 
Lt Gen J K Gerhart rm4E1020. . 79991 
Childre rm4E1020 ... 
7999 


Asst DCS/Plans & Programs Maj Gen C H 
Executive Col L R Moore rm4Ei020 


ASSISTANT FOR COORDINATION Brig Gen N F Parrish 
rm4D968. .76355 
Assistant for Nat'l Security Council Affairs 
Col J L Weber rm4D984. .74024 
Assistant for Western Hemisphere Affairs 
Maj Gen T C Darcy rm4E985. .5713} 
DIRECTOR OF PLANS 


Director of Plans Maj Gen G W Martin rm4E1032 
Deputy Dir Maj Gen D A Burchinal rm4E1038 


DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS 
Director of Programs Maj Gen P M Spicer rm4E1021 
Deputy Dir Brig Gen R W Fellows rm4E1021 


MISCELLANEOUS, AIR FORCE 


AF BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION LIAISON OFFICE 
Maj E B Owens rm4C1033. .75454 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AERONAUTICS & ASTRONAUTICS COORDINATING 
BOARD 
Co-Chairman Herbert F York rm3E1006 
DOD Secretary Alvin G Waggoner rm3Ei30 
AIR FORCE OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
(T-X) 
Commander Col A P Gagge rm2702 ... 


AIR FORCE RESEARCH DIVISION 
(T-X) 

Commander Maj Gen W M Canterbury rm2057 

Vice Commander Brig Gen B G Holzman rm2059 
ARMED FORCES CHAPLAINS BOARD 

Chairman Rear Adm Geo A Rosso (CHC) NSN rmG-803 Arix ....42347 

_ Executive Director Lt Col Wm L Clark rm3C960 79015 

ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


(Mn Nv) 
Exec Dir Vice Adm Harry E Sears (Ret) rmi205 ................. 


ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT CENTER 
(Mun Bg oe 


Director H C Hangen rm4ii! Mun 63475 
Deputy Director Brig Gen | L Allen att Mun Bg 64195 


Analysis Staff Col J R DeLuca rm4i03 Mun Bg 
Cataloging Division Capt E T Dobbyn USN rm2026 .. 
Data Processing Division C E Boddie rmi026 
Management Office W F Roberts rm4!23 Mun Bg 
Standardization Division Col E T Wiley Jr rm4221 Mun Bg .... 
Utilization Division Capt D O Lacey rm42I5 


ARMED SERVICES TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


. 1220 Ext 276 
1220 Ext 218 


(Arl Hall Sta) 


Commander & Director Col W W Sunlep 


189 Ext 38! 
Deputy Director J S Stearns .. 


189 Ext 380 
BOARDS AND COMMITTEES—NATIONAL DEFENSE: 


“For information on Sout and Committees of the ._ of 
Defense, call ..... .. 


DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 
(PNT) 


CHIEF DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 
RAdm Edw N Parker rm!Bé68 
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Deputy Chief USAF Brig Gen D Polhamus rm1B677 
Deputy Chief USA Brig Gen R H Harrison rm1B668 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, DEFENSE 
ACCOUNTING & AUDITING DIVISION 
(PNT) 


Dir W A Newman rmé915 GAO Bg 
Dep Dir C M Bailey rm6916 GAO Bg 


MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE TO AEC 
(AEC Bg, Germantown Md) 
Chairman Hon Herbert B Loper rm3E!074 Pnt 
MILITARY PETROLEUM SUPPLY AGENCY 


(Y & D) 


Executive Director Rear Adm O P Lattu rmIB3 
Deputy Executive Director Capt P D Chubb rm1B3 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
(T-7 Grv Pt) 


Executive Director Maj Gen | Sewell Morris rm1942A 
Deputy Exec Director Col E W Sawyer rm1940 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Ft Meade, Md 
NSA Duty Officer 


129 Ext 5187 
129 Ext 5188 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


(PNT) 
STANDING GROUP 


(Entrances at 1E929 and 1D943) 
Information 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER ATLANTIC (U S Liaison omees 
U S Liaison Officer Capt W H Weston USN rm5E609 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED POWERS EUROPE nn, 
Liaison Officer Lt Col C J George rmlA71I3 


PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENSE, CANADA- 


UNITED STATES 
(PNT) 
Chairman U § Section John A Hannah rm3E237 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LIAISON 
(PNT) 
Liaison Officer T G Benton rm3E827 . : 719% 
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aa aa) «=WHICH PICTURE FITS YOU BEST? 


MS 
1020. . 79991 
0 ...79811 
dese 79991 
9968. .76355 
9984. .74024 
E985. .5713/ 
. 55833 
. 52888 
cmnise 52257 
osaden 52311 
i Do you MuellucelaiUc Mel gageli MESSI CME Taiclilamelmme col lice Mele) -) Sela mete] lat ats 
saeenened No matter what your answer, you must be 
are _ interested in reliability in service. But, in 
++ . Writ was the long run, reliability in service requires 
Writing & Editing reliability in service information. 
+ Parts Listing This is where we come in. Our business is 
129 Ext 5187 the preparation of the technically adequate 
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Missiles vs. Modernization: 


The Brewing Debate 


“Deterrence” or “Counterforce” 


NTIL the newly elected political 

administration is firmly ensconced 
in office, the lid is staying on a sim- 
mering debate within Pentagon walls 
over where current hardware programs 
are leading us. In essence: how valid 
is today’s “minimum deterrence” mili- 
tary strategy? 

The argument is almost certain to 
crop up when Congress convenes. Its 
outcome will be the key to who gets 
if not a big cut of the resources pie 
this year, at least a considerable lien 
on the pie in years to come. 

Deterrence advocates say, essen- 
tially, that we are on the verge of a nu- 
clear parity which makes general war, 
as an instrument of national policy, 
highly unlikely. “Why launch nuclear 
holocaust when you can’t conquer but 
only destroy what you hope to gain— 
and probably wipe yourselves out in 
the bargain?” 

Basically, “We have fulfilled the re- 
quirements for ‘minimum deterrence.’ ” 
Thus, they say, the time has come to 
start siphoning off some of the money 
which goes into delivery systems for 
the big bomb, put it into beefing up 
rapidly weakening capabilities to fight 
less-than-total-war conflicts, i.e. for 
modernization. 

The counterforce advocates say this 
is not so. If, by 1965, they say, our 
primary reliance for the general war 
job is on the long range missile, we will 
have dealt ourselves a losing hand. 
We must get off this minimum deter- 
rence kick because the missile, by it- 
self, does not amount to deterrence of 
general war, at all, or anything like 
it. (In fact, they say, the public is so 
disillusioned with the idea, i.e. that 
the cure is as bad as the disease, that 
they are looking for organizations other 
than defense to come up with the an- 
swers to security.) 

To many who have delved into the 
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pros and cons of this hassle, the re- 
gretable aspect is that the debate 
should not take the form it is likely 
to take at all. Even the counterforce 
advocates, if they should win, admit 
that it will take years to first, change 
course on development project em- 
phasis; second, actually achieve hard- 
ware to successfully meet the likely 
military challenge. of the late 1960s 
and later. 

And the stop gap measure appears, 
at this stage, to be available only in 
an augmented program to modernize 
Army and Navy—as they’ve been ask- 
ing for several years now. 

But the stumbling block to all of 
them pulling together toward what 
is in reality a common goal is that 
the budget would have to be boosted 
—considerably more than the experts 
predict it will be. The result for con- 
scientious men trying to do their part 
of the job: a real donnybrook. 

In any event, the new twist in think- 
ing is coming from the counterforce 
people—who have their own definition 
of “modernization.” Success or failure 
by the competitors hunting resources 
will depend on how well the counter- 
force contentions are proved and/or 
shot down. This is what the conten- 
tions amount to: 


ee BN CUTTING the number of our 

armed forces we are not decreas- 
ing the fire power...This is the main 
point . . . I again emphasize that we 
already possess as many nuclear weap- 
ons, both atomic and hydrogen, and 
the necessary rockets for delivering 
these weapons . . . that should’ any 
mad man launch an attack . . . we 
would be able literally to wipe the 
country or countries . . . off of the face 
of the earth.” These are not the words 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower introducing 
the “New Look” in the fall of 1953. 


They were uttered by Nikita Khrush- 
chev on 14 January 1960. 

Although Khrushchev’s acceptance of 
“minimum deterrence” is a tribute to 
American salesmanship, it unfortv- 
nately gives the Communists the keys 
to Eurasia. Soon Asia will be theirs for 
the taking. Thereafter, as soon as the 
utter despair implicit in the mutual 
suicide of massive retaliation becomes 
apparent to the citizens of Western na- 
tions, we will also be subject to the 
piecemeal loss of Europe. 

During the past five or six years, 
massive retaliation has been corrupted 
to mean the wanton destruction of 
Soviet cities and people. Its goal—the 
utter devastation of Russia. Its motive 
—an irrational urge for revenge. Its 
price—national suicide! 

Our present dilemma arises from two 
commonly accepted positions: 1) ow 
extreme reluctance to base survival of 
the free world on a classical conven 
tional war of attrition resulted in a na 
tional policy of massive retaliation; and 
2) the ever-increasing cost of modem 
sophisticated weapon systems. makes 
the cheapest form of national defense 
extremely attractive. 

Six years ago, General Nathan Twin- 
ing was convinced that: “War may 
not be prevented by an uneasy and 
debatable balance, but war may b 
prevented by a superiority of weapons 
on the side that wants peace. The fact 
that the United States for years held 
a virtual monopoly of superweapons 
and long-range air power without ex 
ploiting that power in war, proves 1 
all the world the sincerity of our de 
fense for peace. 

“. . counterattack has been referred 
to as retaliation. The word is appropt: 
ate only in the sense that it defines the 
counterattack as an action to be taker 
in response to enemy action. 

“The word ‘retaliation’ is misleading 
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THE B-70—In competition with ICBM’s as a U.S. deterrence unit. 


if it is assumed to mean ‘revenge.’ A 
desire for revenge may be understand- 
able but from a military standpoint, as 
well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 
it should not be allowed to influence 
our strategic decisions in war. 

“In air warfare machines and weap- 
ons are overwhelmingly important, for 
without them there can be no air war- 
fare at all. 

“Machines and weapons, not people, 
are the principal targets to be de- 
stroyed ... 

“It would be a moral blunder and 
military blunder to concentrate our 
hopes for victory on the piling up of 
casualties when the opportunity exists 
the great artistic, scientific and cultural 
achievements, and probably condemn- 
ing mankind to begin all over again 
the age-old struggle upward from sav- 
agery to decency, justice and right.” 


S RECENTLY as January 7, 1960, 
the President, in his State of the 
Union message, said: 

“First, I point out that for us, an- 
nual self-examination is made a definite 
necessity by the fact that we now live 
in a divided world of uneasy equili- 
brium, with our side committed to its 
own protection and against aggression 
by th other. 


“With both sides of this divided 
world in possession of unbelievably 
destr ‘ive weapons, mankind ap- 
proac s a state where mutual anni- 
hilati becomes a possibility. No other 
fact .. today’s world equals this in 
impor nce—it colors everything we 
Say, n 


n, and do.” 


Fr this statement, we can postu- 
late | following: 
Sh d the Russians choose to take 
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the U.S. would be faced with 
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iclear military force under our 

policy of massive retaliation 
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—and thus assure our own “suicide.” 
The alternative: conceding the fall of 
Berlin and the eventual piecemeal 
“liberation” of democratic Eurasian na- 
tions. 

Also, in a small hot war in Laos 
we could assist with U.S. military 
forces using conventional weapons. 
However, our forces could not be de- 
cisive if China gave substantial help 
to the insurgents. Thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands of “volunteers” 
could cross the border from China and 
North Viet Nam. 


We would then be forced to counter 
this force with large Free World forces. 
A classical war of attrition would re- 
sult. The Free World would be fight- 
ing a battle with tremendously long 
lines of communication while the Com- 
munists would have very short lines 
of supply. A Korean-type conflict could 
result but without our having control 
of the airspace over the battlefield. 


To prevent defeat in situations such 
as these mentioned, some advocate the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. How- 
ever, our tactical nuclear weapons 
could be decisive only if the Commu- 
nists did not also use them—and such 
an assumption is untenable. 

Under conditions of mutual massive 
retaliation, introduction of tactical nu- 
clear weapons by both sides into a 
small war which both sides have de- 
termined to win, can only result in 
denial of the disputed area to both 
parties by ultimately devastating the 
land. This course would be unaccept- 
able to the third party which the U.S. 
was attempting to aid. Only once, if 
ever, would our assistance be sought 
under these conditions. 

The idea that we would commit 
“mutual suicide” for a third party is 
not credible—our successful conclusion 
of a war half a world away against 
determined Communist attack is not 
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militarily feasible under “minimum de- 
terrence.” The threat of mutual annihi- 
lation cannot spring us from this trap. 

Thus we have the unhappy situa- 
tion wherein the “mutual suicide” as- 
pects of mutual massive retaliation 
serve to protect only the U.S. and 
Russia proper. 

The fallacy of “massive retaliation,” 
“minimum deterrence,” “finite deter- 
rence,” “overkill,” “nuclear parity,” 
“nuclear stalemate,” “nuclear impasse,” 
“stable/unstable deterrent,” etc., is 
that military force is applied primarily 
against non-military targets. 


HE IDEA that the Free World 

can hold hostage millions of Com- 
munist people through nuclear rockets 
and bombers and thus deter, Com- 
munist military aggression is extremely 
attractive—and entirely in error. A 
concept of holding cities and people 
as hostages is about as cheap a method 
of “deterring” as can be conceived. 
The cheapest deterrence of all today, 
however, would be the unquestioned 
capability to destroy all Communist 
people. If we are interested in econ- 
omy, germ warfare is the cheapest 
way to achieve this end. This would 
also be the cheapest method for the 
Communists to use. 

The peace of the past decade has 
been brought about by superior, initial- 
ly overwhelming, U.S. strategic offen- 
sive capability. To concede, as our na- 
tional policy of massive retaliation does, 
that “numbers do not count” is to ac- 
cept the aberrational military philos- 
ophy of employing an inferior military 
force against non-military targets (pop- 
ulation and urban areas) in a wanton 
campaign of genocide. Massive retalia- 
tion demands that Russia believe we 
are capable of a premeditated and ir- 
rational act of national suicide. 

Our country, and now Russia, has 
almost completely lost sight of the 
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Is the ICBM the Answer? 


immediate objective of all military 
force—to prevail over the opposing 
military force. Again as General Twin- 
ing so aptly said “No matter how des- 
perately we may be forced to fight in 
our own defense and in defense of our 
allies, we shall hold to this principle: 
America plans no wanton destruction 
of people under enemy control, and we 
have no desire to revenge upon unfor- 
tunate populations who live in fear of 
their Communist masters.” 

A major redirection of our military 
thinking is in order. We must endeavor 
once more to achieve a superiority in 
strategic offensive capability. This 
capability must be directed toward 
destroying opposing military forces— 
not destroying people. 

The first step toward a credible na- 
tional defense which can protect our 
country and the Free World is to ex- 
purgate massive retaliation of its cur- 
rent objective of carnage, genocide, 
devastation and annihilation. 

The only Russian strength which 
menaces our country is their strategic 
offensive force and its protecting air 
defense force. Therefore, our entire 
attention must be limited to this ob- 
jective. Success in attacks against stra- 
tegic offensive and air defense forces 
renders all other military forces im- 
potent. 

The problem for military planners 
then becomes one of seeking out and 
destroying the opposing weapon sys- 
tems and their ground support. Ex- 
treme accuracy is required. Unneces- 
sary destruction is to be avoided since 
whatever actions are employed against 
the enemy’s civilian population can 
usually be employed against our own. 

Implicit in a strategic offensive force 
designed to be used discriminatingly 
against opposing military forces is the 
capability to destroy hostage popula- 
tions. This is our safeguard against 
indiscriminate attacks. 


VEN DURING the death throes of 

its military forces a nation cannot 
employ its waning strength in an act 
of revenge and thus expect to change 
the outcome. The issue would have 
been clearly decided prior to that time. 
It is difficult to visualize a nation 
electing to kill its citizenry when such 
an act will not bring victory or even 
stalemate. 

The problem which gives rise to 
the negative solution of suicide is ob- 
viated by creating, prior to war, mili- 
tary forces capable of defeating other 
military forces. Difficulty in creating 
weapon systems to accomplish this is 
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not grounds for abandoning the con- 
cept. 

So much fervor has been generated 
over how many ICBM’s we should 
have on a certain “critical” date that 
the fundamental issue of whether the 
ICBM will be the decisive strategic 
weapon at all has been ignored. 

Placing missiles in submarines, on 
railroads, on highways, on surface ships 
or in the air provides them with pro- 
tection by taking advantage of the 
gravest weakness of long-range mis- 
siles—the almost insurmountable prob- 
lem of destroying a moving target with 
them. One must first detect a fleeting, 
mobile, or moving target, decide that 
it is worthy of destruction, select the 
missile to be fired against the target, 
compute the ballistics, program this 
data into the missile, and prepare it for 
firing. Only then can the missile be 
fired. 

Even if all these operations could be 
performed instantaneously, the ICBM 
still has a flight time of about 30 min- 
utes. Therefore, if the target selected 
can significantly change its location in 
something less than 30 minutes, the 
probability of its destruction is dras- 
tically lowered. 

Since flight time of an ICBM can- 
not be appreciably reduced, the weap- 
on is relatively ineffective against mo- 
bile targets but extremely effective 
against fixed targets. 

Recently, at San Jose, Calif., Ad- 
miral Burke had this to say about mis- 
sile mobility; “Fixed launching plat- 
forms in known locations will become 
more and more vulnerable in the mis- 
sile era, but it will not happen over- 
night. 

“At the same time mobile launching 
platforms remain virtually invulnerable. 
(Admiral Burke obviously meant ‘vir- 
tually invulnerable to ICBM’s since 
mobile targets on sea or land are ob- 
viously vulnerable to other weapons 
such as submarines and aircraft, and 
to target-seeking missiles fired at short 
ranges.) The more an aggressor shifts 
his nuclear weapon capabilities to bal- 
listic missiles the less vulnerable mo- 
bile launching platforms become and 
the more they will be needed.” 

Can the ICBM provide the primary 
means of dominating Russia if deter- 
rence fails? No. Visualize the ‘situation 
a couple of years from now when we 
have the Polaris and the mobile Min- 
uteman in operational quantities and 
the Russians have similar missiles. 
Clearly, ICBM’s, fixed or mobile, can- 
not seek out and destroy opposing 
mobile ICBM’s. If a majority of the 


ICBM’s on both sides are mobile then 
the outcome at this point in the mili- 
tary conflict is inconclusive. 

If it is argued that an airborne alert 
of Strategic Air Command bombers 
would be added insurance in an ad- 
mittedly precarious strategic situation, 
then we must consider whether such a 
force can really contribute to our de- 
fense. 

It is only too obvious that if there 
was a legitimate requirement for all the 
aircraft (about 2000) in SAC prior 
to the ICBM, an airborne alert which 
would provide us with only about 5% 
of this force would leave us with a 
rather severe deficit in the number of 
weapons required. 

Have we had, all along, many more 
aircraft in SAC than we needed? Have 
the targets we want to destroy been so 
reduced in number that we can ac- 
complish the necessary task with a 
drastically reduced force? The answer 
to the former is that SAC was built 
to destroy Russian military strength, 
and the force required to do this was 
thoroughly computed and agreed to by 
the Chiefs of Staff of all the Services. 

Then, under conditions of drastic 
numerical inferiority, will an airborne 
alert force contribute to our security? 
Obviously not. If such a force is in- 
capable in retaliation of destroying the 
remaining Russian long-range military 
force, our defeat would have been ac- 
complished by the first Russian salvo 
against our strategic strength. The Rus- 
sians could then bring us to our knees 
by threatening or beginning the sys- 
tematic destruction of U.S. cities with 
their superior strategic forces. 

Protecting about 5% (125 B-52’s) 
of SAC by putting them on an airbome 
alert is militarily insignificant in com- 
parison to the threat against us. 

Because aircraft are the sole existing 
means to attack and destroy mobile 
forces, and because the ICBM has the 
undeniable capability to destroy air- 
fields, we must take one, or preferably 
both, of two courses of action to pro- 
tect our aircraft: (1) aircraft must de 
capable of infinite dispersion on the 
ground—they must be capable of Ver- 
tical Takeoff and Landing. (2) Air- 
craft must remain in the air a major 
part of their useful life (Aircraft Nu- 
clear Propulsion). In the present st«te 
of the art VTOL is limited to inter- 
ceptor type aircraft due to low ra‘io 
(thrust to weight) engines while ru- 
clear propulsion is limited to large 
bomber type aircraft due to engine 
weight, shielding, etc. 

An excellent example of advarce 
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planning, and recognition of the in- 
evitable, is demonstrated by the West 
(cerman Luftwaffe which anticipates 
the loss of all of its airfields at the 
outset of a war. To maintain mobility 
of its aircraft and to retain its striking 
force against the enemy, the Luftwaffe, 
in cooperation with Messerschmidt, 
Heinkel and Rolls Royce, is presently 
developing a 50,000 Ib. Mach 2-plus 
VTOL fighter. This aircraft will be far 
less vulnerable to long range ballistic 
missiles because it will not be tied to 
an airfield. It will takeoff or land al- 
most anywhere, thereby increasing its 
chances of re-use and initial survival. 


een LARGE BOMBERS, the most 
promising solution to the prob- 
lem of ICBM vulnerability is Aircraft 
Nuclear Propulsion (ANP), which has 
been under development for many 
years. Last year, Lt. Gen. Roscoe Wil- 
son, Air Force D/CS for Research ‘and 
Development, said that with $200-mil- 
lion ‘a year for two years, we could 
fly a nuclear powered aircraft. General 
Wilson’s request was cut to $75-million 
annually. . 

One has only to look at the impact 
nuclear propulsion has had on naval 
warfare to recognize the potential sig- 
nificance of ANP to aerospace warfare. 

[t is unfortunate that technical dif- 
ficulty, lack of funds—forcing a pro- 
gram stretch-out—and an arbitrary in- 
crease in required performance have 
delayed the program. A specific fore- 
cast for the first nuclear-powered flight 
is no longer possible. 

In the confusion of trying to eval- 
uate current and future weapon sys- 
tems, we must remain clear about one 
overriding fact: 

When there is little difference in 
technology between two forces, the 
military force which is significantly in- 
ferior in numbers is doomed to defeat. 

here is no bargain basement se- 
curity—and this is especially true un- 
der a passively peaceful policy which 
an opponent the first strike. 
sed upon what has been covered 
far, we can analyze some of the 
nt military programs to see if 
contribute to a military policy of 
nal survival and protection of the 
World or to one which leads to 
nal suicide. 
{EWS—By far the most impor- 
defense requirement today is a 
Ba’ stic Missile Early Warning System 
sO can have available 600 SAC air- 
cre to fight a war rather than an in- 
eff, tive 125 airborne B-52’s, assuming 
air! ore alert. Work on BMEWS and 
Micas should proceed with highest 
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The Growing Programs... 


national priority. No other single area 
of defense is so important. 

ICBM’s—Although complete reliance 
on ICBM’s is militarily unsound, there 
is a valid requirement for our present 
missile program. Our first ICBM’s, 
which are admittedly “soft” (vulner- 
able), give us no more than a very 
small initial capability for the quick 
destruction of fixed military targets if 
these weapons evade destruction in the 
first enemy strike. 

The effectiveness of an ICBM is 
dependent upon the missile’s reliability, 
its CEP (Circular Error Probable) and 
yield of its warhead. Considering to- 
day’s reliability, CEP and yield, the 
present program for dispersal and 
hardening decreases vulnerability of 
our missile force during the time 
period when we will have significantly 
fewer missiles than Russia. 

But long range rockets will increase 
in reliability, accuracy, and yield. As 
missile technology progresses, hope for 
their survival must be transferred from 
hardening to mobility. Our present 
rocket program (except for Polaris) 
fails to emphasize the importance of 
achieving a mobile long range capa- 
bility at the earliest possible date. Our 
mobile Minuteman must be rushed into 
operation as our Polaris is being rushed. 

Manned Aircraft—We have used the 
manned bomber as our primary stra- 
tegic system for many years—even 
now it represents the crutch which 
may see us through the critical period 
when the Russians enjoy a significant, 
but not overwhelming, ICBM advan- 
tage. 

While today’s manned aircraft rep- 
resent the sole means of dealing with 
mobile strategic offensive forces, the 
ICBM has effectively eliminated the 
airfield on which the aircraft is de- 
pendent. Thus, until we have ANP for 
our heavy, long range aircraft and a 
VTOL capability for our lighter de- 
fense aircraft we will not have the 
means of destroying mobile strategic 
forces. What will the United States do 
if the Soviets develop operational ANP 
and VTOL aircraft before we do? 

VTOL/STOL—Recently Air Force 
was reported to have dropped its 
Mach 2 VTOL fighter in favor of an 
STOL (Short Takeoff and Landing) 
plane. The reason was said to be cost 
and availability date. 

But it is doubtful that this was a 
wise decision. The STOL will still have 
the most serious limitation of our pres- 
ent aircraft—it will require an airbase. 

B-70—The proposed B-70 possesses 
the most serious limitations of our cur- 
rent manned aircraft. It does have 
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some increased capability such as fly- 
ing much faster and many thousand 
feet higher than other bombers. But 
again with no airfields, it is a one-shot 
weapon. 

If the B-70 is employed on either a 
ground or airborne alert it must pro- 
ceed directly to its target at the outset 
of war. It does not have the almost 
unlimited range of ANP and it is 
difficult and very expensive to harden 
it so that it could ride out attack by 
ICBM’s. Therefore, whether carrying 
several small weapons or one big 
weapon, it competes with ICBM’s for 
the job of destroying fixed targets. 
And the ICBM can do the same job 
far cheaper. 


OWEVER, the B-70 does have a 

remarkable and critically needed 
growth potential. Application of ANP 
to this aircraft would give us the 
most versatile weapon system this na- 
tion ever possessed. The bombing-navi- 
gation system (BNS) and the ECM 
equipment will unquestionably be re- 
quired in any future nuclear powered 
plane. 


F-108—The recent cancellation of 
the F-108 program was a mistake. 
With ANP and VTOL nearer fruition 
each year (even at our own “business 
as usual” pace), we must also build a 
defense force capable of destroying 
such weapons. Perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the F-108 program was 
its airborne radar detection and fire 
control system. We must give the 
Soviets capability credit for “standoff” 
missiles, such as the cruise-type Hound 
Dog and the ballistic ALBM. It is im- 
perative that stand-off missile carriers 
be brought under attack as far from 
their targets as possible. 

The Navy showed excellent judg- 
ment in picking up the most valuable 
and most easily overlooked part of the 
F-108 program—the electronic gear. It 
will be an invaluable asset a few years 
hence. This equipment is essential to 
any future defense against nuclear 
powered aircraft. 

Polaris—The Polaris already pos- 
sesses mobility, and can make an im- 
portant contribution to our strategic 
offensive force by attacking airfields, 
fixed air defense sites, submarine pens, 
nuclear weapon storage sites, etc. They 
should not be intended for the suicidal 
destruction of Russian cities. But by 
attacking the enemy’s air defense struc- 
ture, for example, they can aid in de- 
grading the Soviet defenses so that 
carrier aircraft can penetrate hostile 


airspace. Since they can only be used 
against fixed targets, the limitations 
cited for ICBM’s apply to Polaris as 
well—future war will not be won sole- 
ly by destruction of fixed targets. 

Attack Carriers—Carrier aircraft, 
provided the carrier can be protected 
for a reasonable period of time, possess 
the capability to attack mobile, fleeting 
targets and targets of unknown or un- 
certain location. However, one limit- 
ing factor must be pointed out here. 
Because of the rather short range of 
carrier based bombers, the aircraft car- 
rier must be perilously close to enemy 
shores in order for the bomber mission 
to be effective. To protect itself from 
attack even in peace, it must be so 
far from enemy shores that the bomber 
mission is at best, far from optimum to 
deal with mobile, unknown or uncer- 
tain targets. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution of carrier aircraft in 
general war would be armed recon- 
naissance. 

Post Attack Reconnaissance—Today 
our deep past attack reconnaissance 
capability is limited almost entirely to 
SAC aircraft. At the start of general 
war, in the ICBM era, SAC will launch 
its aircraft and will receive post at- 
tack reconnaissance from them for ap- 
proximately 12 to 18 hours. At the end 
of this time all intelligence as to what 
targets have been destroyed and, most 
important, what targets remain to be 
destroyed will cease. 

Even if the ICBM era were devoid 
of manned aircraft, post attack recon- 
naissance would be absolutely essen- 
tial. One would have to know to what 
degree he was successful in his attack 
so that surviving fixed targets could be 
eliminated. Attempting to destroy mo- 
bile missiles would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult with post attack reconnaissance— 
without it the problem appears hope- 
less. 

For several years reconnaissance sat- 
ellites cannot be expected to produce 
all the post attack reconnaissance so 
vital in war. The recent successful 
TIROS (weather satellite) shot is a 
marvelous achievement. The geograph- 
ical features of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the Mediterranean, and Saudi 
Arabia were pointed out in several 
photos. But being able to recognize th2 
Mediterranean is still a long, long way 
from being able to spot an object 01 
the ground the size of a missile cr 
plane. 

In any event, to destroy mobile ta’- 
gets requires that the instrument cf 
perception be capable of almost i:- 
stantaneous attack, or the mobile tar- 
get will have changed position. After 
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detection of mobile forces by satellite, 
heir destruction by ICBM’s remains 
all but impossible because of the time 
f flight of the ICBM to its target. 

Hardened, Fixed ICBM’s—For rea- 
sons of economy the military has lo- 
‘ated and plans to continue locating, 
fixed ICBM sites relatively close to 
major military installations and popu- 
lation centers. In light of considerations 
mentioned above, this practice is sheer 
folly and should be abandoned. 

Satellites—The DOD is developing 
military satellites such as Midas, 
Samos, and the communications satel- 
lites. It is also trying to develop an 
anti-missile missile. But, the military 
space program, when examined in the 
light of this series of articles, contains 
two obvious deficiencies. These are, at 
the very least, deficiencies in assigning 
the proper priority to the programs. 
When satellites begin to do a military 
job we must concurrently have the 
means of neutralizing or destroying 
them. 

Satellite Detection—We must have 
(1) a reliable and effective passive de- 
tection system and (2) an anti-satellite 
missile. The present arrangement 
wherein Army, Navy and Air Force 
through ARPA devote such funds as 
may be available to the development 
of a detection “fence,” together with its 
sophisticated computers, is inadequate. 

The recent experience of our military 
being unable to positively identify an 
orbital object which was passing over 
the United States points up the re- 
quirement for such a satellite surveil- 
lance system. A surveillance system is, 
of course, absolutely vital to the func- 
tioning of an anti-satellite system. 

Satellite Destruction—Some believe 
that the problem of satellite destruc- 
tion could be solved somewhat easier 
than that of ICBM warhead destruc- 
tion. This is based, among other things, 
on the fact that uncontrolled satellites 
travel in a highly predictable orbit, 
therefore an accurate forecast position 
ca. be computed. The necessity to 

‘ralize or destroy hostile satellites 

ll types is obvious. The anti-satel- 
program should be pushed hard. 
ivil Defense—Civil defense is not 
sponsibility of the military. It is, 
ever, a subject which must not be 
looked in any discussion of na- 
il strategy. 

’e can judge the military value of 
defense by noting that the USSR, 
‘h attaches relatively little value to 
ives of its people, has far exceeded 
United States in the development 
program to protect Soviet citizens 
1 fallout. We have failed as a na- 
to provide Civil Defense for our 
ile because we view the possibility 

World War III as a purely aca- 

‘ic exercise with absolutely no 
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chance of it becoming reality. No other 
unemotional reason can explain the 
total indifference to our basic survival. 
If this reasoning is in error . . .? 

If present policies in the Defense 
Department continue, our future secur- 
ity will depend primarily on long range 
ballistic missiles that cannot attack 
mobile targets. The enemy will in- 
evitably make his long range missile 
force mobile—as we have done with 
the Polaris and are planning to do with 
Minuteman. When we are faced with 
mobile Russian rockets, vertical take- 
off aircraft and aircraft of unlimited 
range, what must our answer be? 

We may have some rockets that 
can destroy cities and people—but 
against the threat of superior Russian 
forces they will prove inadequate for 
a military contest, and even more in- 
adequate for any contest of mutual re- 
taliation. 

ICBM’s cannot, by themselves, pro- 
tect those nations which we have 
sworn to protect. They cannot, by 
themselves, protect the U.S. They can- 
not by themselves, achieve a military 
victory or even stalemate. Alone and 
unsupported by weapons other than 
conventional aircraft of limited range 
they could only invite their own initial 
destruction or provoke the ultimate 
destruction of our own people. 


On the other hand, dispersed and 
mobile forces, on the surface or at 
various altitudes, could guarantee an 
ultimate military victory. Only such a 
guarantee can keep an aggressive 
enemy at bay. We must now develop: 
anew our demonstrable ability to at- 
tack and destroy a military threat if 
we are to continue to resist such 
threats. This can be done. 

No one of these systems which are 
recommended will provide a complete 
answer. Progress and technology will 
show that some should be abandoned 
while others should be pursued. The 
important fact which applies to all pro- 
posals in the development of future 
systems and strategies is that progress. 
must be made toward solving the prob- 
lem of countering and destroying the 
enemy’s military threat. We can mar- 
shal our resources to this end—but 
only after we shift the course of our 
planning from the present dead end 
street of deterrence through suicidal 
terror to deterrence by demonstrable 
military superiority. 

Nearly 15 years ago, Army Air 
Corps General Hap Arnold warned, 
“present equipment is but a step im 
progress and any Air Force which does 
not keep its doctrine ahead of its 
equipment and its vision far into the 
future can only delude the nation into 
a false sense of security.” 
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JCS or Single Service.... 


The Challenge is io 


RINGING up the subject of de- 

fense reorganization in many 
Pentagon circles has about the same 
effect as rasping exposed nerve ends 
with a number two file. 

Sheer size, complexity, the amalga- 
mation of three different types of or- 
ganizations into one (with each one of 
those, by itself, larger than any private 
organization in the country) makes the 
Defense Department a reorganization 
expert’s idea of paradise. Largely be- 
cause of this environment and because 
of Defense’s paramount national re- 
sponsibility, any tampering with (partic- 
ularly) the top-level Pentagon machin- 
ery must measure up to: 

1—Will a new or rearranged setup 
improve, or at least not further hinder, 
the Pentagon’s ability to manage the 
fighting of wars? Even peace time dol- 
lar economy and routine office effi- 
ciency are secondary to this considera- 
tion. 

2—Does a proposed change in or- 
ganization and responsibility really 
streamline the. operation or does it 
merely transfer the workload and prob- 
lems from one group (thereby making 
them look more efficient) to some one 
else (thereby cutting their effective- 
ness)? 

And back of all this is a basic factor 
which should be obvious but too often 
is ignored: even in that monolithic 
management morass known as the De- 
partment of Defense, it is the leaders, 
the people, who do the work and get 
the jobs done. Is their tardiness to per- 

‘ form or outright failure or “excessive” 
consumption of resources due to road- 
blocks thrown in their path by the 
organization, Or is duplicated indeci- 
sion, wherever alleged, the fault pri- 
marily of the executives themselves, 
their lack of managerial knowledge, ex- 
perience, or downright savvy? 

And even beyond that, whether the 
organization is good, bad or just 
slightly incongruous, the challenge is 
to its leaders. Either run a smooth re- 
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sponsive operation within the present 
structure or, if they can’t, see that the 
setup is changed so they can. 

Snorts one long-time analyst of the 
defense structure, “The tendency to 
blame some amorphous ghost called 
‘the organization’ only encourages dras- 
tic changes—even though changes 
won't necessarily solve the problem. 
We wouldn’t need many of these 
changes if the people would do their 
jobs.” 

Against this background, the debate 
over how defense organization should 
be set up goes on—as it has been going 
on for several score years. All the argu- 
ments for and against all manner of 
changes have been voiced before, in 
one form or another. Have changing 
times and changing military technology 
made new, more drastic changes neces- 
sary? Or is the current arrangement 


Leaders 


good enough if we just shake out the 
bugs and insist that leaders accept 
their responsibilities to total national 
defense? 

As in any argument, the advocates 
of change usually grab the stage first. 
The recommendations for change run 
the gamut from evolutionary “adjust- 
ments” to “concentrate more authority” 
in some form of tri-service committee 
to the drastic upheaval which would 
result in what is most frequently 
labeled “a single military service.” 

Unfortunately for unprejudiced an- 
alysis, “single service” has become a 
warped connotation. Those against 
such a major change actually encour- 
age use of the term. The reason: used 
by itself it tends to rattle the emotions 
of fence sitters into reactionary objec- 
tion to any change at all. 

What these protagonists of change 


Organization of the Defense Department? 


{As seen by a man on the streef. . .) 


ARMY 


TROOPS 
(Infantry, etc.) 
Army's Army 


S.T.R.A.C. 
Army’s Marines 


M.S.T.S. 
Army’s Navy 


ARMY AVIATION 
Army's Air Force 


A.B.M.A. 
(On loan to NASA) 
Army's 
Space Force 


NAVY 


SHIPS 
(Fleet) 
Navy’s Navy 


MARINES 
Navy’s Army 


MARINE AIR ARM 
Navy’s 
Army's Air Force 


NAVAL AVIATION 
Navy’s Air Force 


N.R.L. 
Navy's 
Space Force 


COAST GUARD AIR FORCE 


COAST GUARD JUST AEROSPACE 
FLEET FORCES 


’ (No Army, Navy, 
C.G.'s Navy or Coast Guard) 


COAST GUARD 
AVIATION 
C.G.’s Air Force 


An anonymous correspondent sent 
along this chart of the military es- 
tablishment one day last month. 
He wrote that this was how the 
DoD looked to him as an average 
newspaper reader, 
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Ever since Congress said, with the 1947 National Security Act, ““We want 
greater service unification,” the Defense Department has been subjected to 
at least three major reorganizations (1949, 1953, and 1958), a raft of leg- 
islative amendments, and a multitude of internal organizational and ad- 
ministrative changes. The administrative rearrangements on top of this 
are countless. Rumblings over the horizon indicate a new drive for 
major change is mounting.... 


really mean by “single service” is, in 
final analysis, that we need “a single 
military staff” at the top Pentagon level 
and a different functional organization 
of the national defense effort. In other 
words, a breakout by tasks rather than 
by military service. Most people who 
have studied this debate conclude that 
this is where the clearest (and most 
logical) battle lines can be drawn. In 
short, there are on one hand the ad- 
vocates of today’s setup with “oc- 
casional refinements.” Opposing them: 
the backers of drastic change to a 
single staff controlling unified function- 
al commands in the field made up, 
where appropriate, of land, sea and 
air units—backed in most cases by 
specialized types of support units. 


For the Single Staff 


To carry out its national responsi- 
bilities requires the defense establish- 
ment to perform well some six tasks. 
In broad brush terms, they are: 

1—Integrate national military plan- 
ning with U.S. security policy, back 
that with a responsive, ready force 
which can handle effectively any 
nodern military challenge; 

2—Maintain civilian control over 

itary power without comprising 
nilitary authority over military plan- 
ning and operations; 

i—Keep military planning on a na- 
ial and not a particular service- 
nted (or compromised) basis, at the 
1e time, have a flexibility in assign- 
not only jobs but resources; 
—See that the total military estab- 
ment adjusts its strategy, doctrine, 
cepts, etc., to keep abreast of 
lern technology; 
-—Similar to (4) be capable of ad- 
ing to outside “environmental” 
ssures which can influence any or 
of the above, i.e. the budget proc- 
politics, other government groups; 
rational affairs, etc. 

—Carry out all the above, both ad- 

istratively and operationally, with 

nomy and efficiency. 
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To those insisting on change, the 
present organization does not provide 
for easy handling of any of these re- 
sponsibilities. Their complaint: 

Today we have a hodge-podge of 
nonsense. The organization has di- 
gressed to impossibility, particularly 
since 1958. (At least, prior to that, 
Navy exercised command over ll 
operating forces of the Fleet, Air Force 
commanded the Strategic, Tactical and 
Air Defense Command.) Today’s setup, 
wherein command is vested primarily 
in unified commanders and the Secre- 
tary of Defense while support must 
come from individual services, is an 
organization bound to topple. 

Among the arguments: 

Since 1942, when the first Joint Staff 
was organized (not necessarily to meet 
U.S. needs, but so we could deal ade- 
quately with a similar organization 
among our allies overseas), we have 
retained this co-equal service repre- 
sentation in our highest military meet- 
ings. 

Clear distinctions between land, sea, 
and air roles becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult in the light of modern technology. 
To adjust to these advances, you have 
two choices: freeze the weapon, pass 
the “function” around—or freeze the 
function (as we first did in the Thor- 
Jupiter situation) and pass the weapon 
around. Whichever we do, say “change” 
advocates, how much credibility does 
this leave for the so-called separate 
uniform asset of four Services? 


In Addition 


In addition, the breakout of expendi- 
tures, i.e. where we put our resources, 
does not coincide with national mili- 
tary missions. More and more systems 
use air as a delivery medium. Yet, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have co- 
equal voices in strategic planning. And 
the commandant of the Marine Corps 
can put his oar in on any matters he 
thinks are of Marine Corps concern. 
Some inquire as to why one small func- 
tional organization, the Marine Corps, 


should be represented on the JCS 
when other functional organizations 
such as the Army’s Strategic Army 
Corps, and the Unified Commands 
(EUCOM, SAC, etc.) are not so repre- 
sented. 


Representation 


Thus, they say, we have equal repre- 
sentation without taxation. The statis- 
tics to back them up: since 1952, De- 
fense expenditures have held steady 
at about 50% of the federal budget. 
Also, of Defense spending, joint proj- 
ects account for 3% of total defense 
expenditures. During the same period, 
Navy’s share of the budget has edged 
up approximately 28% of total defense 
expenditures. The Air Force allocation 
has exploded to almost 47% of the total 
and at the same time, Army’s share of 
the pie has fallen to approximately 
22%. This breakout proves that it is 
folly to consider that a balanced na- 
tional military program is obtained by 
giving each military service an iden- 
tical share of the total defense budget. 

As everyone knows, money is a 
monumental headache. And it is a 
problem which probably always will 
be with us. For the last 15 years, even 
though the nation’s gross national 
product is way up, military expendi- 
tures has hovered right around 50% 
of the total federal budget—while 
costs climbed. 

Thus, with one million less people 
in the armed forces today than there 
were at the end of Korea, it is costing 
defense about the same to keep them 
there. Research and development pay- 
ments have gone up from several hun- 
dred million dollars in 1953 to over $4- 
billion today—a jump from a fraction 
of one percent to around 10% of the 
budget. Of the rest, more and more 
funds are going into measures to as- 
sure survivability of weapons. Less and 
less is going into offensive systems 
putting these weapons on enemy tar- 
gets. 

Costs are rising. Yet capability is 
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The Controversial Pros and Cons... 


not increasing on the same basis. 
Modern aircraft carriers cost five times 
their Korean era predecessors. Nuclear 
submarines cost 15 to 20 times World 
War II models (not to include Polaris 
missiles). Both Air Force and Naval 
aircraft costs have increased dramatic- 
ally. The new Navy “Missileer” is fore- 
cast to cost $4-5 million an airplane 
while Air Force fighters have increased 
in cost some 15 to 16 times (the F-105 
costs $2 million a plane compared to 
the F80’s $80,000). The pattern is also 
true of Army antiaircraft weapons (the 
Nike family). The point: all the serv- 
ices are caught in the cost squeeze and, 
by themselves, none of them is ever 
going to be able to get out of it within 
the present organizational framework. 


The Bottleneck 


The Services used to fret with each 
other because of a fear of encroaching 
on each other’s peculiarly suitable roles 
and missions. We have gone so far 
down the hardware road, that a com- 
mander today, in just about any one of 
the services, has the weapons to per- 
form a great many different jobs. Yet, 


on paper, some part of that capability 
is presumably the prerogative of some- 
body else. This holds, particularly in 
the most expensive field of strategic 
hardware. 

Example: To hit Russia west of the 
Urals, we have, or soon will have, at 
least this hardware and possibly some 
others: B-47s, B-52s, B-58s, B-70s, 
Atlas, Titan, submarine-base Polaris, 
Minuteman, carrier and Europe-based 
“tactical” aircraft (F-100, F-105, 83D, 
83J, etc.), British V-bombers, Thor, 
Jupiter, Pershing, missile launching 
surface ships, Honest John, Corporal, 
Sergeant, Redstone, Mace, Matador. 

What is more, things could get 
worse before they get better. Air Force 
wants a tactical ballistic missile, Army 
wants to extend Pershing’s range and 
the Navy wants to extend the range 
of Polaris and also develop a “ground” 
model. 

For that matter, one military engi- 
neer said, “I could take just about any 
one of the big bullets and, by making 
minor changes in booster and warhead, 
could give it a range of anywhere from 
10 to 2,000 miles.” What happens 
when we get satellites with both a 





defensive and offensive capability? 

In sum, the Services are stepping 
on each other’s toes, duplicating effort, 
and, at today’s costs, no nation can 
afford it. Yet, under current, out-dated 
concepts, each of our three depart- 
ments of Defense have an obligation 
to do as much as they are able. A good 
share of the reason the current budget 
gives us so much difficulty lies right 
here. 


Competition 


The present defense organization 
leads (as even the opposition admits) 
to competition for jobs and weapons, 
a competition which results in pur- 
chase of overlapping systems. And the 
hooker: it: is hard to make a major 
decision today without hurting one of 
the services and virtually impossible to 
exchange significant amounts of re- 
sources when you do. The result, under 
the equal representation system, has, 
too often, been an encouragement not 
to make the decisions at all. 

This happened in the Thor-Jupiter 
controversy, the Bomarc-Nike hassle, 
again in the Atlas-Titan debate. (When 
the demand for a military decision on 
the latter was first voiced, Titan was 
kept alive solely to maintain a com- 
petitive lever on Convair. Besides, said 





said 


ie officer, “You'll save only $400- 

illion if you cancel it.”) 

Another example: On the now-oper- 

ional Matador, said one military ex- 

rt: “Regulus and Matador were de- 

‘loped with essentially the same range 

nd accuracy and warhead capabilities. 
They were powered by the same jet 
ngines. For the same dollars that were 
invested in these two systems, we 
could have had a 25% greater military 
capability with a single system.” 

But, say the “change advocates,” 
merely doling out more money is not 
going to improve the situation. There is 
such a gulf between stated policy and 
what people actually are responsible 
for, and national programs are so broad, 
that the environment permits every- 
body to do everything “he can possibly 
steal a dollar for.” If you say “we need 
a strategic response” everybody agrees. 
But when Congress asks Defense “how 
much do you need for what?”—bango, 
“we go off in all directions.” 


Another Reason 


Another reason for change: today we 
must have a single source of military 
decisions which is supposed to be in 


the JCS arrangement. In World War 
II, field commanders were directing 
field forces at aggressive spots all over 


the world. Today our military organi- 
zation is still far-flung but its effort is 
being concentrated on one enemy, es- 
sentially, (the Communists) and this 
requires concentrated direction. 

Each service feels responsible for do- 
ing too much of the job. And the only 
way to keep them in line is by gradual 
encroachment of civilian decision 
makers into purely military areas—an 
obvious, and undesirable trend of re- 
cent years. 

And the organizational scheme of 
1958 which provided command of uni- 
fied forces through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with support coming from the 
military departments guaranteed only 
one thing: unified commands now have 
all the essential elements of command 
except the ability to make a decision, 
while the services retain an almost 
deadly grasp on decision-making but 
without any major combat forces under 
them. 

Those who defend the present sys- 
tem are legion and their argument boils 
down to: “If it doesn’t work it’s be- 
cause of the people, not the organiza- 
tion.” Counterpoint, to the demands for 
drastic change, has been evolving for 
so long and with such detailed atten- 
tion, that those hunting favorable argu- 
ments need only refer to their high 
level spokesmen, most of them key 
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members of the current organization: 


From ex-JCS Chairman Twining: 


“A great deal has been said about 
various proposals to create a single 
Chief of Staff, merge the services, do 
away with the separate military depart- 
ments as such, or divorce the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from their responsibili- 
ties as head of their respective services. 
Frankly, I oppose them as not work- 
able and not necessary. 

“On the principle of subordination of 
the military to civil authority, we have 
it now, and in the domain that it be- 
longs—the domain of policy, not of 
operations or professional technique. It 
takes a life-time to become a good pro- 
fessiona] in any of the services, and I 
for one don’t wish this changed by an 
attempt to create some sort of all- 
purpose military man.” 


From new JCS Chairman Lemnitzer: 


“It has been suggested by some that 
the present system is unwilldy and 
lacking in unity—in short, that instead 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, a 
single Chief of Staff would be desir- 
able. Some even advocate a single mili- 
tary service. 

“During the reorganization studies 
and deliberations of post-World War II 











years, two fairly distinct schools of 
thought emerged concerning the course 
the new organization should take. 
These two schools of thought have con- 
tinued, in different variations, to exist 
throughout the post-war years and to 
influence our military thinkers. They 
have had considerable influence on the 
establishment of the Joint Chiefs Or- 
ganization. 

“The first school of thought empha- 
sizes centralization of authority within 
our military establishment. Its propo- 
nents have, at various times, recom- 
mended that there be a single chief of 


The Basie Choice: 
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staff for the Armed Services, or a mili- 
tary ‘commander’ of the United States 
Armed Services. This philosophy also 
stresses greater centralized authority in 
the civilian leadership of our defense 
establishment. One proposal reflecting 
this thinking called for a Secretary of 
Defense with Under Secretaries for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. In its ex- 
treme form, this philosophy advocates 
a single, completely integrated Depart- 
ment of Defense in which everyone 
wears the same uniform. 

“The second school of thought takes 
quite an opposite view. It emphasizes 
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greater autonomy for the military serv- 
ices within the Department of Defense 
structure. Military men of this convic- 
tion recognize the need for coordina- 
tion of effort on the part of the Armed 
Forces. However, they favor the tech- 
nique of cooperation and coordination 
among the military services, rather 
than control by a central authority. 
Proponents of this organizational phil- 
osophy oppose the “single chief of staff” 
concept with its attendant centraliza- 
tion of authority in the hands of one 
individual. Rather, they favor continua- 
tion of the current Joint Chiefs ar- 
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rangement, under which each military 
Chief of Staff has an equal voice, and 
which permits solutions to problems on 
a joint basis. 

“Now, each of these philosophies has 
its merits and deficiencies. My own 
view is that you must consider, when 
attempting to evaluate these philoso- 
phies, the military level with which 
you are dealing. Considered from the 
level of the unified commander in the 
field—the commander who must co- 
ordinate the efforts of the Army, Navy, 
and Air components in actual battle— 
there is a requirement for centralized 
authority. Experience has proved be- 
yond any doubt that military operations 
in the combat zone must be directed 
and controlled by a single commander. 


“On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, operating at the seat of gov- 
ernment, are required to deal with 
problems which are much broader in 
scope than those confronting field com- 
manders. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, un- 
like the unified commander, are not so 
much concerned with immediate prob- 
lems affecting the outcome of local 
battles. Rather, they are concerned 
with the overall strategic planning and 
the direction of overall military opera- 
tions. 

“Modern military problems—espe- 
cially those tri-service in dimension and 
global in scope—are so complex and 
varied in their ramifications that they 
defy solution by one man, no matter 
how experienced and wise he may 
be.” 


From today’s Army Chief of Staff 
George Decker: 


‘The Army believes that the existing 
Defense organization is basically work- 
able and sound. The Department of 
Defense underwent reorganization only 
about a year and half ago. It has not 
had sufficient time to achieve its full 
operating effectiveness. The Army 
think; that it would be premature to 
make further legislative changes within 
the current system, but we believe that 
these can be undertaken administra- 
tively by the Secretary of Defense as 
their seed is recognized.” 

“ce practically everyone else, the 
Army has some definite ideas on the 
orga: ‘zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Services. Current Army views 
can | » summarized as follows: 

“V’. do not favor the establishment 
of a .ingle Chief of Staff. 
do not believe that the mem- 
bers * the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be cd’ -orced from their respective Serv- 
ice r> ponsibilities. 

‘ do not believe that the Na- 
tion's ost important defense problems 
can e solved by merging the several 
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Services under any system that would 
destroy their identity. The Army be- 
lieves that any such merger would be 
illusory at best. Sooner or later, such a 
single Armed Force would have to be 
subdivided into elements not unlike the 
Services we now have.” 


From Chief of Naval Operations 
Arleigh Burke: 


“I have been watching with some 
concern as the several public pressures 
toward centralization and authoritari- 
anism in defense begin to mesh to- 
gether to form a single pattern. 

“Every one of these proposals should 
be carefully examined. I would favor 
constructive changes but, before we 
make any changes, let’s be sure that 
they will actually improve our method 
of arriving at proper decisions. There 
are many things other than organiza- 
tion which contribute to the success or 
to the smooth operation of the deci- 
sion-making process. The entire process 
is limited by human mentality. No 
matter how brilliant, no man is omnis- 
cient. There is no organizational or 
procedural means for removing that 
limitation. 

“There are pressures towards reor- 
ganization, and very vocal ones they 
are, too. The general themes are not 
new. This is something you will clearly 
see on careful examination. There are 
proposals, all leading in one way or 
another toward more and more concen- 
tration of power, more and more au- 
tocracy by military policy and military 
decision, more and more suppression of 
differences of judgement, and more 
and more of what is described as “swift 
efficiency of decision” as a substitute 
for debate and discussion of the mili- 
tary aspects of national policy. 


“I have been opposed to this before, 
and I am opposed to it now. I cannot 
and will not believe that military 
policy and military decision should 
control or limit national policy or 
national decision. 

“We are told that we need some 
better kind of military decision. Faster 
decision? Wiser decision? If we be- 
lieve that one man, a military Solomon, 
is necessarily wiser than many men, 
then why not carry this logic further— 
why not carry it to its almost inevitable 
conclusion and abolish the Congress, 
make the peoples’ elected Chief Execu- 
tive a figurehead, and place our future 
in the hands of a single military Na- 
tional Protector? 

“There are four of us serving as 
chiefs of our services and we—together 
with the Chairman—are the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We each have different 
patterns of thought, we each have dif- 
ferent concepts, we each bring different 





skills, different information, and dif- 
ferent experiences to our common 
council and to the President and to the 
Congress and to the United States. 

“This competition of differing views 
is the great asset of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff, Thomas 
White, obviously does not appear in 
the above blue chip group for in re- 
cent years he has not commented pub- 
lically on defense organization. How- 
ever, among the top figures, an infer- 
ence that White is the leading sup- 
porter of reorganization probably 
would be correct. But below the top 
level, it is virtually impossible to draw 
clear cut lines of “for” or “against” on 
the basis of the uniforms they wear. 

Significantly, every time Defense has 
bumped into a critical problem, they 
have handled it with some type of 
joint agency: communications, strategic 
planning, more and more in procure- 
ment. But, changes are evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. 


“We are chipping away at the real 
problems by bits and pieces,” said one 
general. “This is only compounding 
the headaches rather than curing 
them.” His example: Providing Dr. 
York with far-reaching power has ac- 
tually increased, rather than decreased, 
personnel (at Service levels) and layers 
of coordination (at all levels). Instead 
of ironing out problems, York’s tech- 
nical people generate questions which 
require a like, if not boosted, number 
of people at Service staff level to come 
up with rebuttals or answers. 

Other advocates of a shake-up can 
point to the same type of staff duplica- 
tion elsewhere, contend the idea of 
four people doing one man’s job must 
end—since, in practice, one man (usu- 
ally in a joint organization) does the 
work. The other three dream up rea- 
sons why it isn’t “compatible with our 
(or somebody else’s) Service responsi- 
bility.” 

It seems clear that a DOD poll 
would show a majority of people in 
favor of some change. They go several 
different directions when asked “in just 
what ways.” But there is mounting 
Congressional concern over Defense 
operations and growing indications 
they are getting fed up with the lack 
of cohesive answers to their questions. 
There are growing indications, too, 
that powerful men working in the sys- 
tem (with a bellyful of the waste and 
wheel-spinning) will force the issue 
in 1961. 

Who wins this debate and how well 
is, at this point, hard to predict. What 
is a safe prediction is that there will 
be changes. Whether they will be ~~ 
ual or dramatic is not certain. 
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NATO: The Longer We Wait.... 


NATO is embarking on a period of accelerated transition. But the U.S., 
recognized leader of the Alliance, has not been sufficiently dynamic in 
preparing for the changes. Our risk: the longer we wait to make the 
necessary decisions, the harder we fall from favor among our allies. 


tf pices to a landlocked liai- 


* neil 


NATO forces work together in joint exercise maneuvers. NATO headaches are 
politico-military rather than military alone. 





A USAFE flight crew rushes to its Douglas B-66 bomber. This is one of many units 
that maintains an ever-present state of combat readiness. 
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son job in Frankfurt, Germany, a 
Navy captain said recently, “On a 
piece of paper, I can outline, with very 
little trouble, how the NATO organi- 
zation is supposed to work. But if you 
can find the key to what those boxes 
mean, who does what for whom and 
why, you will become the most sought- 
after man in Europe.” 

What makes NATO run is hard to 
pin down. An organization chart, sev- 
eral hundred thousand employees, 
some office buildings, a series of mili- 
tary defense teams, and an impressive 
amount of hardware do not necessarily 
explain, at least in this case, what 
NATO is. 

NATO-committed forces are com- 
manded by the providing nations (ex- 
cept in Germany) in peace, are under 
NATO control in war. Consequently, 
in peacetime, who is calling the shots 
is not always clear. Militarily, Europe 
is Overrun with two-hat wearing com- 
manders. 

NATO?’s organization is a confusing 
rabbit warren of criss-crossing coordin- 
ation channels and lines of authority. 
Its labor force is like a slice out of the 
United Nations. Its facilities and hard- 
ware are spread all over the European 
map and sometimes appear to be just 
as tenuously controlled. 

NATO is, after all, only an idea in 
the minds of several varieties of men 
who speak different languages, come 
from different backgrounds, different 
social, political, and national groups. 
Any one of the members, if he is of 
a mind to, can cripple some portion 
of the organization’s efficiency or effec- 
tiveness any time he likes. (As some 
have, to prove a point. Example: ['e- 
Gaulle—to establish that France is he- 
coming an atomic power—demand2d 
last year that all vehicles on French 
soil, capable of delivering ator.ic 
weapons, be under French control. 
The result was operation Red Richa-d, 
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The Signs of Starvation 


EW MILITARY PLANNERS, even those strong 

disciples of the “big bullet,” will argue that in- 
creasingly we will need Europe’s contribution to 
add to our own in the 1960s to maintain at accept- 
able cost an adequate East-West deterrent balance. 

But the major power, the U.S., is being pulled in 
two opposing directions: Has technology permitted 
a force reduction? Or do the field units just need 
more money—because clearly finances provided will 
not support programs promised. 

What can happen when planning, and even pro- 
gramming, don’t keep ahead of the changing en- 
vironment? To anyone who has spent time in Europe 
talking to the military men about their problems, 
NATO’s military organization is a classic case in 
point. 

Trapped between the upward pressures for change 
and an immovable head-conking lid on resources 
and requirements, members of the U.S. part of the 
military team are beginning to twist and squirm. 


Operations 


Preparedness is generally pictured as being “not 
as bad as it’s been described but not as good as it 
should be.” One operations officer, asked which prob- 
lems were his toughest, answered, “That’s like ask- 
ing which set of sewers is worse.” In essence, the 
problem amounts to trying to do a mushrooming 
job with fewer and fewer resources. 

Chief complaint: “Like insurance, we’ve been 
maintaining a force on the basis of what we can 
afford, not necessarily, from the commander’s point 
of view, what we need.” Geared to a certain opera- 
tional level and maintenance consumption, a dollar 
shortage means some operations and training can’t 
be done. 

Then too, some Allied Army units have a long 
way to go before they acquire the knack of fighting 
on an atomic battlefield. Example: During Opera- 
tion Winter Shield last year, German commanders 
told units to “go out and take so-and-so hill. I don’t 
care how you do it, just let me know when its 
lone.” To the U.S. Army, this sort of vague direc- 
ion is cataclysmic, could result in dropping an 
itomic weapon on your own units. 

Air Force operations people are concerned, at the 
sresent level of support, with being able to hit all 
he targets they are supposed to hit if the balloon 
oes up. A few even hinted that the “lower priority” 
irgets on the list could be, or already had been, 
iropped off the list. 


Supply 

Here is the most obvious check on preparedness 
rength—and the complaints outnumber the kudos. 
m the bright side, a dollar squeeze has forced 
anagerial advances such as the Third Air Force 


Supply Improvement Program (see July AFM, page 
60), Army’s efficiency efforts in its Com Z (see 
AFM, August 1960). 

But the budget squeeze is hurting—most signifi- 
cantly in personnel, parts availability, transportation, 
facilities. U.S. units are quick to draw the fine dis- 
tinction that this support squeeze is not affecting 
capability to perform operational missions. Item: 
Last year’s “firm” Seventeenth Air Force budget 
later came unstuck, meant a $2-million cut in operat- 
ing costs. Result, in effect:'“We won't repaint the 
house until next year.” Thus, one of the most modern 
Air Force headquarters buildings anywhere can’t 
afford filing cabinets. “This doesn’t affect our ability 
to fight, but it does affect our efficiency and general 
level of effectiveness.” 

Item: Army in Europe has been told it can look 
for a 5% wage raise each year for the thousands of 
German employees it uses, has no way legally of 
providing for this in its budget request. 
Training 

Big headache in preparedness is the lack of train- 
ing facilities. There are only a handful in Europe 
and they are chock full of people all the time. (Real 
estate is at such a premium that the Dutch, for in- 
stance, put their troops on a train and ship them 
all the way to the South of France for maneuvers. ) 
Observed one colonel, “Seventh Army training centers 
are like hotel beds in a boom town—they never 
have a chance to get cold.” 

Lack of space, and the very real people-to-people 
problem of maneuver damage sometimes result in 
artificial, test-tube type instruction. Item: Any tracked 
vehicle going over 50 miles must move by rail or 
truck transport. Item: There is only one training 
reservation big enough to take tanks, big guns. But 
that same reservation (Grafensworhr) is the only one 
that can handle infantry maneuvers of an atomic-bat- 
tlefield nature. Outcome: “Our infantry is playing 
football in the front hall closet.” One alternative: “We 
use some very fine training films of actual combat.” 

Air Force faces many of the same problems: bad 
weather, crowded, congested air traffic over practi- 
cally all of Europe. (Pittsburgh has supposedly the 
worst flying weather year around of any city in the 
U.S., is still better for “clear days” than the best 
city on the European continent.) 


Wrap-Up 

All these problems boil down to just one, put most 
succinctly by an Air Force general, who said, “We 
are committed to 21 squadrons, given the money to 
finance only 18. Should we spend the money to 
fulfill honestly our commitments or has the tech- 


nological advance made it possible to do the same 
job with only 10 squadrons?” * 
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The NATO Layout.... 








. BELGIUM—2. CANADA 

. DENMARK—4. FRANCE 

. FED. REP. OF GERMANY 
. GREECE—7. ICELAND 

. ITALY—9. LUXEMBOURG 
. NETHERLANDS 

. NORWAY—12. PORTUGAL 
. TURKEY 

. UNITED KINGDOM 

. UNITED STATES 





NATO COUNTRIES 
SOVIET BLOC 


On April 4th, 1949, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed by twelve countries. It 
contained a clear warning to any would- 
be agressor: an attack against any of us 
shall be considered an attack against us 
all. Three years later Greece and Turkey 
joined the Alliance, and in 1955 the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany became NATO's 
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i.e. USAF moving fighter units else- 
where—at an unprogrammed cost of 
$4-million plus.) 

The most .significant historical ob- 
servation about NATO, over a decade 
after its founding, is the surge of mu- 
tual confidence, the psychological en- 
dorsement of the NATO idea by the 
military men of all nations involved. 
This mental attitude, if you will, tends 
to make NATO today what it was sup- 
posed to be on paper months and even 
years ago. 

But if NATO can point with pride 
today, it could stumble and falter and 
fall backwards tomorrow. And some 
members, i.e. the U.S. Air Force in 
Joint Chiefs deliberation, European na- 
tions in NATO conferences, are begin- 
ning to complain heatedly that NATO 
is doing just that, that U.S. leadership 
is not living up to the original phil- 
osophy. 

One of the key reasons NATO has 
been a long time (over 10 years) get- 
ting cranked up is that America has 
had, rightly or wrongly, a reputation 
among European nations of being, in 
any alliance agreement, a sort of re- 
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luctant bridegroom. Thus the NATO 
philosophy, i.e. each nation contribute 
the part of defense which it is best 
able to provide, is only now reaching 
anything like fruition. 


Fears 


Most nations in the Alliance have 
been torn between the desire to fulfill 
the NATO philosophy and the very 
real fear that if they didn’t build a sort 
of total military entity, in effect a min- 
iature model of U.S. strength, some 
day their rich uncle across the water 
might conceivably leave them high and 
dry. 

Not quite as strong today, the fear 
persists. Many Europeans wonder 
“would the U.S.A. risk the destruction 
of its own cities in response to a threat 
directed solely against Europe?” On 
more obvious terms: “Would we trade 
Chicago for West Berlin?” 

Impressed by our performance in 
Berlin, Quemoy, Lebanon and else- 
where, the European is slowly being 
convinced that we are in NATO to 
stay. Nevertheless, they still contend 


that a nuclear deterrent entirely under 
American control no longer meets 
NATO requirements, at least in the 
cold war tussle of day-to-day events 
and relationships. 

General Lauris Norstad mentioned 
the possibility of NATO becoming an 
atomic power last December. The pri- 
mary headache: how to fulfill the ob- 
vious need of giving NATO strategic 
muscle, still provide the central control 
necessary to keep individual members 
from firing in individual, irrational 
anger. This is a wide open question. 
The answer ties, among other things, 
into future U.S. arrangements to pro- 
vide medium range ballistic missiles to 
Europe. 

It ties in, too, to any discussions 
of how strong the (primarily) conven- 
tional “Shield” forces should be. The 
reasoning of advocates for force-struc- 
ture change: If shield forces have a 
nuclear capability there is a better- 
than-even chance this would deter the 
Soviets from using such weapons. 
Thus, European nations would jump 
into NATO with both feet. It would 
provide their only reasonable chance 
of avoiding nuclear devastation. 


The Complaint 


It is obvious that NATO cannot 
stand still, equally obvious that many 
problems will face the Alliance in the 
next ten years. But the Alliance in the 
past ten years has shown a viability 
that is astounding—in view of the or- 
ganizational maze through which its 
members must fight, even more 
astounding in view of the present tech- 
nological revolution. 

Now even more than in 1948 (when 
the U.S. was the prime motivator and 
contributor to the arrangements which 
denied Western Europe’s potential to 
the Soviets), U.S. security interests are 
best served by deploying soundly im- 
proved forces in forward defensive 
lines in Europe—rather than playing 
a lone “fortress America” hand. 

But the complaint in a nutshell— 
even among the military experts of our 
allies: The political importance at- 
tached by the U.S. to meeting its 
NATO requirements has indicated a 
force structure which detracts from 
and compromises the muscle really 
necessary for collective security. In 
effect: The Defense Department de- 
cision that “it is inadvisable to intro- 
duce changes in the U.S. NATO cox- 
mitment at this time” is purely political. 

And therein lies the heart of all the 
problems NATO has faced and prcb- 
ably will face. The headaches are pcli- 
tico-military rather than military alone. 
Far more often than not, sound mili- 
tary ideas die aborning when the high 
level NATO politicians get hold of 
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The NATO Problems 


them. What rankles the crusaders for 
change even more is that the political 
fears are largely groundless—in their 
opinion—and the pressures for change 
are considerable. And even more than 
that: the pressures have nothing to do 
with Russian Premiér Khrushchev. But 
in bending to them in a plodding, 
forceless way, we are-allowing Khrush- 
chev to take propaganda credit for 
things that are going to happen any- 
way. ‘ 

For instance: 

1—The Soviet threat continues but 
is shifting and becoming diversified in- 
to many new forms of military, eco- 
nomic, and political power. With this 
diversification, the nature of the cold 
war threat to NATO also will change 
in the 1960s. 

2—The balance of power within the 
Alliance is changing. The U.S. is still 
far wealthier but the growth of Euro- 
pean resources gives our allies a greater 
burden-sharing ability and right to a 
greater voice in Alliance affairs. (Ex- 
amples: the revival of West Germany 
and the advent of DeGaulle.) 

3—Technological pressures—the 
minimum essential force requirements 
for NATO (outlined in NATO Plan- 
ning Document MC 70) are at least 
four to five years old, make little al- 
lowance for missile delivery capability, 
are concerned solely with those forces 
specifically committed by each nation 
to the Alliance. Thus, U.S. strategic 
strength such as SAC and the Fleet 
Ballistic Missile Submarine are not 
considered even though they could, 
in fact, comprise a considerable added 
strength to NATO. 

4—Economic pressures, i.e. the 
“cost squeeze.” While commitments 
have remained level and the budget, 
at least in the U.S., has stayed level, 
the costs of the hardware itself have 
ballooned. Example: the F-80 cost 
$100,000 when we agreed to provide 
so many fighter aircraft to NATO. We 
still must provide, theoretically at 
least, the same number of aircraft but 
the F-104 costs $2-million. 

5—The changing scene in military 
strategy is applying pressures for a 
change in the. sword and shield con- 
cept. In effect, say proponents of “dy- 
namic new thinking,” we should retain 
the basic concept (a Shield to run bor- 
der reconnaissance checks, provide a 
buffer against conventional aggression), 
but multiply the tactical retaliatory 
sword and give it, basically, a more 
powerful, far-reaching strategic capa- 
bility. Said one officér: “Tf Khrushchev 
is upset about our bases ringing Rus- 
sia, he would have a real fit if we put 
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and Aims... 


a strategic, and not a tactical sword- 
ring all around the Shield.” 

The problems which will face 
NATO in the ’60s are too vast, too 
important, and too complex to lend 
themselves to easy solution. But, as a 
generalization, the danger that appears 
to confront NATO in the ’60s is that 
it might fail to exploit the diversity of 
the skills and resources of the mem- 
ber countries in matching the Soviet 
challenge. 

More specifically, the U.S. particu- 
larly seems slow to back up its ad- 
mirable philosophy that our allies 
should eventually, be able to carry 
most of the load themselves. Our acts 
bely a reluctance to lease the big 
punch, i.e. nuclear energy, to anyone 
but those (Britain) who already possess 
it anyway. 

Generally speaking, the legitimate 
aims of NATO and its members are 
three: 

1—To contain the expansion of 
communist influence throughout the 
world; 

2—To create the conditions in 
which it may be possible to contem- 
plate the liquidation of NATO through 
the creation of a better system of 
European security than now exists; 

3—To develop a political and mili- 
tary position which will permit the 
negotiation of a general agreement on 
arms control to replace the precarious 
balance of today—a balance which 
will become more and more tenuous 
and insecure if technological progress 
in weapons of destruction continues 
unchecked and uncontrolled. 


Deterrent 


Only under the umbrella of an ef- 
fective nuclear deterrent is NATO able 
to consider the possibilities of deterring 
or prosecuting limited war and/or 
meeting ambiguous threats (that is, 
communist attempts to chip away real 
estate on the edge of NATO by not 
necessarily military means. NATO’s 
military arm is its most publicized, but 
it is important to remember that NATO 
is supposed to encompass a great many 
other things, economic, social, etc., as 
well.) 

The answer obviously is to give 
NATO a large strategic capability. But 
this answer is not quite as simple as it 
first appears. The advocates of change 
indicate that all the member nations 
want this strategic capability pumped 
into the arsenal, possibly in the form 
of a theatre area command. 

But with atomic warheads, a strate- 
gic capability can hardly be doled out 


on an open market basis. Just as in the 
U.S. strategic setup itself, there must 
be a central control within NATO or, 
said one general, “You have too many 
guys calling the shots—and we are 
not going to have much time to call a 
conference.” 

On the other hand, the clearly pre- 
dictable course of events establishes 
that member nations will begin to ac- 
quire a strategic atomic capability all 
on their own. Thus, if the U.S. con- 
tinues to sit on its hands, autonomous 
nations will be able to rattle their 
rockets without obligation to anybody. 
The chaos that could create is obvious. 


Takes Time 


Only concrete effort we've made to- 
ward “leadership” in the past year has 
been a somewhat ambiguous recom- 
mendation by Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter that NATO plan ten years 
down the road and not just year to 
year. 

The urgency to put some drive be- 
hind NATO leadership is paramount. 
One big reason: It takes time to get 
things done in NATO. Item: Even 
fairly routine proposals sometimes take 
as much as a year to circulate through 
member nations, twisting and revising 
to individual member feelings and get- 
ting final approval. Item: The NATO 
Maintenance Supply Service Agency, 
created on paper over two years ago, 
to centralize the job of supplying and 
maintaining weapons for NATO, only 
recently took over its first operational 
depot—at Chateauroux. Item: At least 
one proposal for pooling research and 
development talent (in the ominous 
new area of anti-submarine warfare) 
has taken a year to jell and the re- 
search facility—at La Spezia—is still 
not fully staffed. 

Not only does it take time, but time 
is needed to take. If for no other reason, 
there is the very critical need of ex- 
plaining full and completely to the 
populations of our allied nations—who 
sit on the doorstep of the communist 
threat—just what is going on. If we 
expanded the NATO sstrategic base, 
the result would be a cutback in some 
of the buffer forces needed to do the 
shielding job. (Since part of them. at 
least, are now doubling in brass as 
limited-range tactical forces.) 

Moving one American soldier out 
of West Berlin or one airplane out of 
Wiesbaden, Ger., could have a dead- 
ening psychological effect on the 
European man on the street—uniess 
he knew well in advance the whys nd 
wherefors. And, so far at least the 
U.S. has done neither the prepara‘ory 
work nor faced up to the clear new 
rules of the game, i.e. we are no longer 
playing the “deterrence” trump cards 
all by ourselves. ‘ 
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DEPARTMENT 


SEATO and Deterrence 


Why the Emphasis is on Map 


HE SIGNIFICANT difference be- 

tween the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the South East Asian 
Treaty Organization is simply this: 

Member nations in NATO are bound 
to mutual defense under the most un- 
comprising terms—an attack against 
one member nation is an attack against 
all. 

In SEATO there is no such specific 
commitment among member nations 
(although each member undertakes to 
respond in accordance with its consti- 
tutional programs). But even without 
this, there can be no question that 
SEATO forms one of the most im- 
portant links in the free world col- 
lective defense agreements. The na- 
tions who are members of SEATO 
are perhaps closer together today than 
they have ever been, and the ties are 
growing stronger all the time. Being 
geographically remote from the United 
States, SEATO has seldom been given 
the close look that it deserves. 

Few people realize, for instance, 


Top Advice for Map... 


that the SEATO treaty is the only one 
of its kind that recognizes—in ex- 
plicit terms—the subversive (as op- 
posed to the Military) threat to mem- 
ber nations. Clearly, the majority of 
Communist gains have come through 
means other than open war, and the 
likelihood of more of the same tactics 
is great. 

Put in context, the stake the United 
States has in the Pacific is in some 
ways more vital to its own interests 
than that in Europe, and a mistake too 
often made is to sell SEATO short. 

Among the misconceptions: That 
SEATO comprises not much more than 
the Seventh Fleet; that the nations in- 
volved do little besides draw Military 
Assistance Funds, and contribute little 
or nothing to collective security; that 
Europe is the major area of conflict 
with Communism, to the exclusion of 
all else; and that all that is involved 
in the SEATO alliance is a few islands 
scattered over the Pacific. 
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The factual side of the ledger pre- 
sents a slightly different picture. 

While Navy’s Seventh Fleet con- 
prises an imposing umbrella under 
which SEATO operates more effec- 
tively than would otherwise be the 
case, the forces that are supplied by 
the other SEATO nations are tremen- 
dously effective in their own right, and 
provides military forces in place as a 
deterrent to Communist aggression. 

Nationalist China, for instance, has 
what is perhaps one of the most 
modern Air Forces in the world today. 
Although not a member of SEATO, its 
forces are a big element of strength 
in the SEATO area. 

If a large share of Military As- 
sistance money paid out by the US. 
has gone into this general area, it is 
equally true that the returns—in terms 
of a stronger free world—have been 
equally high. 

(It costs the U.S. about one-sixth as 
much to provide the aid for a SEATO 
nation to field a division as it would 
to field one of our own.) 

Besides outright military strength 
built up through Military Assistaneg, 
the nations who have drawn on this 
account have become markedly stronger’ 
in terms of their internal security and 
economies. 

From a technical standpoint, par 
ticipating nations have developed skills” 
among their own people that simply. 
never existed before, and which, agaif, 
must be counted on the asset side of 
the ledger. 

Case in point: Japan, although not 
a member of the SEATO pact, has if 
fact developed its technology to thé 
point where it seriously rivals thé) 
United States in many fields. 

In terms of emphasis, Europe 
the NATO alliance have traditionally 
received the lion’s share of publicity,) 
the most fixed attention of the Amer 
ican public. 

But a quick rundown of the ho 
spots that have cropped up in the past 
few years points unmistakably to thé 
Far East: Quemoy, Korea, Indo-China) 
Tibet, India. 7 

As a sort of footnote, it is appar 
ently often forgotten that World Wat 
II was, for the U.S., touched off in the 
Pacific—only later were Americall 
shots fired in Europe. : 

The “handful of islands” involved # 
the Pacific make up some 12-mi 
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sq. miles of land mass. Total area is 
some 85-million sq. miles, stretching 
from the Bering Sea to Antartica. 

To support an organization of this 
size and importance is no easy job, and 
the work that has gone into building 
the strong position that exists today 
has been prodigious. 

The myriad of U.S. organizations 
and_ representatives alone—coupled 
with directly or indirectly supporting 
treaties—make a fair indication of 
what is involved. 

Besides SEATO itself, the U.S. has 
in this area of the world a strong agree- 


ment with Australia and New Zealand, 


treaties with 
Nationalist 


along with separate 
Japan, the Philippines, 
China and others. 
Besides the Defense Department 
stake in the area, there are a consider- 
able number of other agencies with 
interests in the southern Pacific. 
Because of this, most U.S. inter- 
national business is done under what 
is called the Country Team system. 
Basically, the Country Team aims at a 
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coordinated effort in U.S. dealings 
with a given nation. 

Headed by the U.S. ambassador, the 
Country Team consists of the Chief of 
the country’s Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group, the director of the local 
U.S. Information Agency office, and 
the chief of International Cooperation 
Administration affairs in the country. 

Plainly, the climate created makes it 
actually hard to do something without 
setting up whatever coordination is 
necessary with other agencies of the 
government who have an interest. 

The efforts of the United States in 
the Pacific are clearly of vital interest 
to the nation. It is not simply a de- 
fense problem—although this is a 
major part of it. The interests are of a 
truly national nature, and the treat- 
ment of the area is indicative of this. 

Commented one Army officer at the 
beginning of an interview, “I hope you 
don’t expect me to talk about the 
Army in the Pacific—we are truly so 
unified out there that you can’t sepa- 
rate the services. And to be honest, it 
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is sometimes hard to talk about what is 
purely Defense Department—State and 
just about everybody else has a hand 
in most of the action.” 

Only in this context is it possible to 
look at what Defense—through the 
Commander-in-Chief-Pacific is doing in 
the Pacific, and with its unified com- 
mand that is charged with more area 
of the world’s surface to protect than 
any other. 

Major areas of consideration of the 
Defense Department fall into about 
three general categories—CINC?PAC 
itself, the Military Assistance job, and 
the Defense job in terms of holding up 
the U.S. and of the various treaties 
and agreements in effect in the Pacific. 

Under CINCPAC itself (see chart), 
there is both a functional and a service 
breakout of the organization, The 
services are represented as such by 
Commander, Pacific Air Force; Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet and 
Commander, U.S. Army Pacific. 

Working on the next level of com 
mand under CINCPAC are the three 
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Subordinate Unified Commanders in 
Taiwan, Korea and Japan. 

(As another measure of the inter- 
related nature of the Pacific operation, 
Gen. C. B. Magruder, Commander of 
U.S. Forces in Korea, also serves as 
commander in chief of residual United 
Nations forces in that country.) 

The subordinate unified commanders 
act basically as deputies for CINCPAC, 
controlling U.S. forces in their respec- 
tive areas. The measure for the job is 
the size of the force on hand, and 
these commands provide the major 
part of U.S. military strength in the 
Pacific. 


Job of Reps 


CINCPAC Representatives are es- 
tablished at what is basically the next 
level of command. They are set up 
wherever there are significant segments 
of two or more services, but not large 
enough forces to call for a subordinate 
unified commander. 

The three CINCPACREPS cover the 
Ryukyus, the Philippines and the Meri- 
ana/Bonin Islands. Okinawa—in the 
Ryukyus—is set up with a government 
which includes the CINCPACREP as 
High Commissioner, offering one more 
_— of the diverse nature of the 
job. 

Included in the U.S. Forces in the 
Pacific area—besides Seventh Fleet— 
are an Army STRAC unit in Hawaii 
and AF Tactical Air Command sup- 
port for both land and sea operations. 

Besides his responsibility for the 
U.S. Forces in the Pacific, CINCPAC 
also maintains direction of Military 
Assistance operations in the area. In- 
cluded under this program are Na- 
tionalist China, Japan, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Philippines, Thailand, Korea, 
Laos, Indonesia and Burma. 

In spite of the continuing and un- 
founded cries of “giveaway” that greet 


the Mutual Aid bills each year they 
go before the Congress, the work done 
by the U.S. in cooperation with the 
SEAT© countries and their neighbors 
along ‘ese lines has provided one of 
the most valuable additions to our 
overal’ Defense posture since the end 
of Wo’d War II. 

If t) re were ever any question of 
whet! Mutual Security would 
eéventu iy pay its own way, such 
questio s could be answered without 
the le t trouble by a careful look 
into t! Pacific. 

Cas: in point: from what could 
only balled an unhopeful beginning, 
the \ ionalist Chinese forces have 
been | ilt up through military aid to 
the p: at where they are probably 
one o the most advanced military 
organi:. tions in the entire  south- 
eastern Pacific, 

In ° .ailand, joint maneuvers with 
NOVF\.iBER 1960 


SEATO forces supplied by that 
country became more and more effi- 
cient each year. One reason: Thai 
troops use U.S. map symbols, and 
even though the maps may be printed 
in Thai, Americans working with these 
forces can communicate effectively. 

Beyond the help with hardware that 
is being provided through the Military 
Assistance programs in the area of the 
world, an intensive and expanding 
program of education is being success- 
fully carried out. 

Many commanders of the forces that 
the U.S. deals with are graduates of 
the best military schools in the U.S. 
Technical as well as tactical training is 
being provided by U.S. service schools 
for a growing number of the recipients 
of Military Aid in this area. 

Give-and-take is probably the most 
accurate characterization of the mili- 
tary assistance effort. As an example, 
a combination of U.S. technical train- 
ing and Formosan ingenuity can re- 
build a jeep for about $700. And this 
is a jeep that would otherwise be sur- 
plused by the U.S. A half-ton truck 
can be rebuilt by the Chinese national- 
ists for about $1500. 

Presently, the Nationalists are look- 
ing to even more ambitious projects— 
tanks, other weapons and communi- 
cations equipment. Comments one 
Army General, “it’s essentially a com- 
bination of outstanding U.S. advisory 
work and their being more than will- 
ing to pick up new ideas.” 

As a result, World War II vintage 
equipment is being used to real ad- 
vantage, with an extremely low wash- 
out rate on the rebuilds that are used. 

Coupled with the equipment is an 
unusually high set of standards for 
such things as training and medical 
standards. 

The total results in this case add up 


- to a force that has successfully with- 


stood Chinese Communists threats. 

Further, the U.S. is now maintain- 
ing only between twenty and thirty 
thousand troops on Formosa, and most 
of these in an advisory capacity. And 
even this is a number that will prob- 
ably decrease in the future, as Chinese 
capabilities improve. 

From a technical standpoint, this 
summer saw the U.S. sign its first 
Mutual Development Program pact 
outside of NATO. Aiming for a “wider 
exchange of scientific and technical 
military information,” the treaty was 
signed with Australia to “improve our 
collective military research and de- 
velopment programs and avoid dupli- 
cation.” 

The basic aim of SEATO is simply 
stated: 

“The parties, by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual 








aid will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack and to prevent and 
counter subversive activities directed 
from without against their territorial 
integrity and political stability.” 

Also, “to strengthen their free in- 
stitutions, and to cooperate with one 
another in the further development 
of economic measures, including tech- 
nical assistance, designed both to pro- 
mote economic progress and _ social 
well-being, and to further the in- 
dividual and collective efforts of Gov- 
ernments toward these ends.” 


Sets Policy 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 
sets policy for the group. Day-to-day 
policy operations are handled by 
Council Representatives, at SEATO 
headquarters. 

This council meets monthly or as 
needed, and is composed of officers 
of ambassadorial rank. In both groups, 
decisions are made unanimously, and 
in the representatives council, a rotat- 
ing chairmanship shifts each month 
to another member nation. 

The other organizational entities are 
a Permanent Working Group, a Budget 
Subcommittee, a Committee of Secur- 
ity Experts, a Committee on Informa- 
tion and a Committee of Economics 
Experts. 

Unlike NATO with its Standing 
Group of military officers, SEATO has 
only a Military Planning Group—dif- 
fering in that the treaty in SEATO’s 
case does not bind the members as 
does NATO's. 

Situated in Bangkok, the Planning 
Group works mostly with such matters 
as further standardization of operating 
methods of participating military forces 
and setting up joint exercises. About 
fourteen of these joint exercises have 
been run since SEATO was originally 
set up. 

Overall military operations of 
SEATO are under the aegis of a 
council of Military advisors, who meet 
about twice a year, and report to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

What this organization manages to 
do—without the strong military com- 
mitments of NATO—is best summed 
up by Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates, speaking to this year’s meeting 
of the SEATO Foreign Ministers’ 
Council in Washington last May: 

“The purposes, current activities, 
and future tasks of SEATO constitute 
a vital element in maintaining stability 
in the course of world events. With 
Communism seeking to destroy all that 
the Free Nations of the world are 
striving to build and to maintain, the 
stability of the Free World depends 
on the security of each of us. SEATO 
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is based on this concept of inter. 
dependence, and is a proud denwon- 
stration of its success.” 

More pointedly, when the South 
East Asian Treaty Organization was 
first set up, there were few people 
who, publicly or privately, acknowl. 
edged it to be much more than a paper 
tiger. 

But through the patience and hard 
work of the participating nations, 
SEATO has come to represent a 
powerful factor in the world today, 

Perhaps the general attitude in the 
Pentagon is best summed up by one 
Navy Captain: “You can't really 
measure something like this until the 
chips are down. Today I am _ very 
optimistic about what the outcome 
would be. Frankly, I couldn’t have 
said that two years ago.” 

If it is unlikely that SEATO wil 
gain any new members in the near fu- 
ture, it is almost certain that those na- 
tions belonging to the organization will 
grow closer together, and a stronger 
force over the next few years. 

And while it is unlikely that such 
confirmed neutrals as Burma, India and 
(bound by its constitution) Japan will 
add their names to the SEATO rolls, 
it is undeniable that the respect that 
the SEATO organization commands 
from these nations will grow in the 
future. 

And the so-called “protocol states” 
of Indo-China, while barred by treaty 
from actively participating in SEATO, 
nonetheless look to the alliance as 4 
means of protection, a means of keep- 
ing the peace in their area of the 
world. 

To quote Secretary Gates again, 
“During its short span of life, SEATO 
has grown from an idea into an effec- 
tive organization. National forces of 
the Southeast Asia countries, backed 
by powerful mobile forces, contribute 
to the deterrent and provide the secur- 
ity behind which the free peoples of 
the area live and develop their r 
sources. Coordinated SEATO military 
plans have been prepared and are ca 
pable of rapid execution to parry any 
likely Communist threat. 

“Through military field exercises, 
skills have been developed and refined, 
operating procedures established, and 
command arrangements tested. SEATO 
exercises have progressed from simple 
observer type to the sophisticated mz 
neuvers of land, sea and air units of 
member nations.” 

In short, the “paper tiger” as the 
Communists once called it, has grow) 
a healthy and respectable set of ‘eeth 
From inauspicious beginnings, th 
SEATO organization has come ‘o be 
an integral part of the Free World De 
fense system, and one that promises 
grow stronger in the future. 
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dows of the office of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, 
this is the way the situation looks: 

—On paper, Air Force has what is 
perhaps the most perfect organization 
for handling research and development 
that any of the services can offer. 

—Army, with its Technical Services, 
has what is probably a fairly cumber- 
some organization. In spite of this, 
Army seems to come up with the most 
in the way of results. 

—Navy is in a category of its own. 
Comments one DDRE executive, “Be- 
tween the Bureau system, the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Devel- 
opment, Office of Naval Research, and 
the office of the Assistant Secretary for 
R&D, Navy is bucking a four-way co- 
ordination problem that would give 
anybody trouble.” 

To many people, blunt speaking 
New England dynamo named Arthur 
Gilert Trudeau is synonymous with 
Army Research and Development. 

Since he became Chief of R&D in 
April, 1958, he has earned a reputa- 
tion within Army for his ability “to get 
things done,” a recognition that is spill- 
ing out into other military circles as 
well. Said one administrator in the De- 
fense Research and Engineering office: 
“The Army R&D structure is so cum- 
bersome and unwieldy, it takes a man 
like Trudeau to make it work.” 
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Improvements 


Although that condemnation-by- 
faint-praise is probably overdone, Army 
has had at least as many troubles as 
anybody else in the R&D business— 
in its planning, programming, acquisi- 
tion of resources, handling its mam- 
moth R&D organization. But, under 
Trudeau's direction, OCRD has begun, 
lately to push hard on a variety of far- 
reaching managerial improvements. 
While not the sort of thing which 
makes newspaper headlines, they do 
promise to improve the odds on suc- 
cess fo- Army’s hardware fountain- 
head. 

To too Army R&D experts, the prob- 
lems, c-sentially, are the same as they 
were se eral years ago, when the R&D 
office » -s just a small part of Supply 
& Logi. es. The difference: “today the 
probler: is how to provide tomorrow’s 
weapor: and equipment—and do it in 
the fac of mushrooming costs and 
rapid t. ‘nological change.” 

Thus. how well the program is 
planne ecomes a key to success—or 
failure- 2nd in the past few months, 
Trudea ; staff has given a great deal 
of thou it to what causes the planning 
Probler, and how to solve it. 
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The planning goal: clear up the fog 
which exists today in the ten-to-twenty 
years-ahead time frame. Said one 
colonel, “Looking ten years ahead isn’t 
enough with the lead time factor 
pumped in. Things we are doing now 
are going to affect what 1975 looks 
like, but we don’t know what war is 
going to be like in 1975.” 

“The problem, I guess,” says 
Trudeau’s deputy, Major General Dick, 
“is trying to make some sense out of 
the old _ chicken-and-egg _ business. 
(Which comes first: military strategy or 
the science-hardware advances.) If we 
get planning ten-to-twenty years ahead, 
we may be able to skip some inter- 
mediate steps. By analogy: If Henry 
Ford had been able to project far 
enough ahead he might have been 
able to go from his Models A and T 
directly to 1960 cars.” 


To find out, R&D wants to strength- 
en its check on technological forecast- 
ing, focus more Army-wide attention 
on long range planning. 

It is always difficult to move from 
basic research knowledge to hardware 
applications. One of the reasons: Mili- 
tary planners (who must decide what 
will be needed) and the science com- 
munity (which must project what will 
be available) must work closely to- 
gether to forecast accurately the mili- 
tary technological trend—and today 
they aren't close enough. 

A while back, Ordnance Corps set 
up a small Future Weapons Agency 
and sent out “bits and pieces of in- 
formation” to the science community 
with a “what do you think?” query at- 
tached to them. What it thought was 
going to be a drizzle turned out to be 
a deluge. 


Trudeau is starting a drive to adopt 
this success to all the tech services. 
Each tech service is now producing 
what it calls “problem guides” to give 
the scientists clues on what the vari- 
ous tech services feel they need. By 
this and similar communications aids 
they hope to bridge the gap between 
the planner (who rarely sees the ap- 
plications of new basic scientific devel- 
opments to the military) and the scien- 
tists (who rarely are exposed to far- 
reaching strategic concepts). The rea- 
sons the pressure is on for better plan- 
ning involve the enemy, technology 
and money. 


The Enemy 


What a potential enemy is doing in 
R&D is a vital clue to R&D planners. 
Hardware advances never stay solely 
with one side for the length of a war, 
anyway. (Example: By the end of 
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Army R&D Gaining Momentum . . . 


World War II, the U.S. Army was out- 
blitzkrieging the Germans.) But war’s 
time span has shortened to the point 
where there is less margin for error. 
Today, a year or two in development 
edge may be enough to guarantee win- 
ning. With time now such an important 
factor, we can’t afford a cloudy crystal 


ball. 


Technology 


The technological advance, as every- 
one knows has been amazing. The 
planner’s problem: we have drawn 
very heavily on the technological bank. 
Basic new scientific information input 
has not kept up with applied science 
efforts. In such things as high tem- 
perature metallurgy, high energy fuels, 
means of communication, the basic 
scientific knowledge is far short of 
what is needed. Even in the applied 
area of air cushion platforms, progress 
is slow because Army doesn’t have all 
the basics. 

To start filling the bank again, Army 
is investing not only in the U.S. but 
abroad, have been issuing research 
grants (rather than contracts) in the 
past year to give scientists a freer 
hand. And Army picks the best brain 
power they can find. For instance, at 
least a half dozen of the European sci- 
entists working under Army contract 
are former Nobel prize winners. 

Another “bank” deposit: strong par- 
ticipation in several formal programs 
which have either primary or second- 
ary feedbacks to R&D. Examples: The 
American-British-Canadian Army Stand- 
ardization Program, a similar one 
within NATO, a tri-service develop- 
ment and production sharing program 
agreement with Canada. (Under which 
we buy from Canada what they are ca- 
pable of producing, they use the funds 
to buy from us where they haven't the 
technical capability themselves. Can- 
ada, which invested $9-million last year 
to fill U.S. hardware development 
needs, hopes to get a production con- 
tract if successful. Another program: 
the mutual weapons development part 
of the Military Assistance Program in 
which we foster R&D work in allied 
countries to meet their own equipment 
requirements, pay up to 50% of the 
research costs. 


The Money 


Eventually, later if not sooner, solv- 
ing these headaches gets around to find- 
ing the finances. And here, as much as 
anywhere else, Army R&D is in a bind. 
Said one general, “We know there are 
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areas where we are hurting because we 
haven’t the money to go into them.” 

In spite of the general acceptance of 
the new importance of R&D, Army’s in- 
vestment in the field is actually drop- 
ping off. R&D costs are going up (at a 
rate of 6% per year for primarily sal- 
aries and more modern equipment) 
and the boost is not being covered by 
the budget. Nor is it very practical to 
plan on the hope of large fund in- 
creases. 


In addition, about 60% of the Army’s 
R&D budget must go into missile sys- 
tems which tends to harden flexibility. 
And stacked on top of this: the one 
year budget cycle. Although programs 
are planned more than a year in ad- 
vance, Army is never sure, from year 
to year if they will get the money. The 
pattern: several approved programs 
have no money behind them. This 
hurts, particularly in fields other than 
missiles which means most of the mod- 
ernization programs and the basic re- 
search area. Said one officer, “You only 
waste resources when you turn a quest 
for new knowledge on and off like a 
water faucet.” 


The Budget 


Each year Army works up about 
four separate programs for the budget, 
starting with an “optimum program 
plan,” which is “reasonably well- 
rounded based on what we think we 
can reasonably expect in the budget.” 
Each succeeding program plan down 
to No. 4 is based on what Army will do 
if it gets a little bit less than what is 
“reasonable.” Its performance so far: 
receiving just about enough money to 
finance No. 3 or the next to the lowest 
shopping list. At the same time the de- 
mands of the business are forcing Army 
to advance on a far broader front than 
ever before. “It used to be that we 
could rely on industry’s technological 
base to start from. We have gone so 
far so fast in the past few years, that 
we now must establish the base our- 
selves. It even involves the develop- 
ment of whole new industries.” The net 
effect: At precisely the time when 
Army needs more money, they are get- 
ting less. 

So, to Army Director of R&D Rich- 
ard S. Morse, the only practical answer 
is, “We must do a better management 
job if we are going to keep our head 
above water.” It is growing more diff- 
cult. 

One way Army hopes to get a start 
on better management is with the 
reorganization announced recently. 
Amounting to “a major step forward,” 


it gives Trudeau the authority to trans- 
fer personnel, control facilities and 
programming for the R&D portion of 
the technical service effort. The basic 
document is now out, and Army is 
working on the implementation details, 


But the team now has an incentive: 
an agreement with York that any 
money they save they can keep for 
other programs—an agreement Tru- 
deau has relayed to each of the tech 
services. 

Immediate effect on various Army 
R&D agencies varies. In the basic re- 
search field, the impact should be sig- 
nificant; increasing both the R&D con- 
trol of funding and activities, even- 
tually setting up a basic resource or- 
ganization somewhat analogous to the 
Office of Naval Research—but not en- 
tirely. “We're not going to take this 
(basic research) out of the tech serv- 
ices and make what looks like a nice 
neat little package of it.” 

In the major hardware developments 
area, most tech services will be affected 
very little except, from OCRD’s stand- 
point, there will be better reporting, 
better control of money and man- 
power. In summation, the reorganiza- 
tion gives the Chief of R&D the au- 
thority to go with his responsibilities. 

One likely reward will be in man- 
power. Members of the scientific com- 
munity, exposed to Army's R&D or- 
ganization, have long recommended 
setting up stronger lines of authority. 
(Morse sat in on a study of this as long 
as eight years ago. The Army Scientific 
Advisory Panel has _ proposed _ the 
change regularly in recent times.) 

Says Morse, “Our military technical 
officers are a very impressive pool of 
talent, but the civilian side of the shop 
has been relatively weak. Now that 
we've done what they all have been 
saying that we should do, we hope the 
scientific community will find a more 
attractive environment. This reorgani- 
zation is a stepping stone, in one sense, 
to get the kind of people we need to 
carry out an improved effort.” 


Unmatched 


The reluctance of scientific talent to 
work for Army has been, according to 
Trudeau’s chief scientific advisor, Dr. 
Harold C. Weber, “partly the fault of 
the Army in failing to publicize its 
achievements effectively, but a lot of 
the problem has been in the scientific 
field itself.” As a hangover from the 
1920’s and °30s when Army :eally 
didn’t have the money to do anyt..ing, 
scientists have been classifying srmy 
R&D as “second choice” even thou 
that situation no longer holds. 

Recognition of the change (the ut 
matched—anywhere equipment, pro 
grams, etc.) is coming slowly. One res 
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sor: calling scientists into Washington 
to serve on Army R&D committees, see 
for themselves what improvements and 
advances are occurring. 

in sum, Army’s reorganization is a 
start toward solving the planning prob- 
lem and the headaches that flow from 
it: money, technology, talent. On the 
way to full implementation, it is a 
major step in a wide variety of con- 
certed OCRD efforts: the solid rarely 
publicized management decisions which 
result, usually, in a big improvement 
in the much publicized hardware. 


Attitude 


In the workaday world of the serv- 
ices, the attitude is probably something 
analagous to that of the Trojans when 
Troy fell—generally speaking, life 
would be easier if the gods would stick 
to their ambrosia and let the world run 
itself. 

Unlike practically any other part .of 
the Pentagon, the functional area of 
research and engineering has what ap- 
pears to be a set of serious organiza- 
tional problems—a more than healthy 
number of questions about exactly who 
is responsible for what, and where the 
lines of authority should be drawn. 

Where the procurement section of 
the Defense Department can point to 
a set of firm policies established in the 
past year or so, the research and engi- 
neering faction—taken as a whole— 
tends to throw up its arms in some- 
thing altogether like confusion. 

While it may be simply that R&D 
managers in the Pentagon are more 
frank regarding their problems, any 
comprehensive series of interviews in 
that area of Defense management leads 
to a basically contradictory set of con- 
clusions. 

In any one given segment of the De- 
fense Department—Army, Navy, Air 
Force or OSD—R&D is a well-con- 
trolled, clearly defined area of opera- 
tions. But in trying to match any two 
of those segments, there seems to be 
a tencency towards cracks in the struc- 
ture 

A -ertain amount of dissent in the 
R&D ranks of an organization as large 
as tl: Defense Department is inevit- 
able. .nd fully desirable. This is true 
by tl very nature of the job at hand. 

Re arch and Development, by defi- 
nitio. works largely in the area of 
the 1. known. For Defense to commit 
itselt -o only one course of action in 
any ven area of research would be 
obvic sly unwise. 

Bu the situation in Defense R&D 
appe: -s to be one in which one service, 
for in tance, freely admits that it does 
not k ow what another is doing in a 
given \rea, even though they may have 
acon derable program of their own in 
the s: ne area. 


NOV. MBER 1960 


It is an interesting comment on the 
organizational state-of-the-art in R&D 
to take a quick rundown on the num- 
ber of would-be saviors that have ap- 
peared and disappeared on organiza- 
tion charts since the Russians launched 
their Sputnik in October, 1957. 

Director of Guided Missiles, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, are some of the many that 
have come along. 

Significantly all—with the exception 
of DDRE—faded into the background 
of the research and development pic- 
ture, without having accomplished 
much of anything on the plus side of 
the balance sheet. 

And even looking at DDRE as the 


s 


NEW WEAPON—An Italian-developed 


background. There seems to be a prev- 
alent misconception that commanding 
a battle group or an aircraft carrier 
is enough to qualify a man to run a 
missile program.” 

And on the other hand, the military 
scientific manager says that “DDRE is 
too far away to manage our programs 
in detail, but they insist on trying. 
We've had them ask us for information 
so detailed that we didn’t know where 
to find it, and hadn’t seen a need for 
in the project anyway.” DDRE flatly 
denies this. 

A large segment of the service out- 
look on the problem is summed up 
this way: 

“Thousands of man-hours are spent 
by personnel in the Services and in 
higher levels of government personnel 
in the myriad reviews of our programs. 


105mm _ pack howitzer under evaluation by 


the Marine Corps. A possible addition to the modern Defense forces. 


exception, there is the election year 
factor to be considered. For the elec- 
tion—regardless of outcomé—must be 
taken in the light of a comment by 
one DDRE manager: “Dr. York has 
made this office in his own image, 
following a very energetic and zestful 
path of action. Another man might be 
inclined to handle the job differently, 
and different handling could change 
the job entirely.” 

At the service level, these machina- 
tions have been called “that topside 
turmoil,” and the general consensus of 
opinion runs something like this: “What 
they do at that level really hasn’t much 
to do with what goes on in our labs, 
but our job would certainly be easier 
if they left us alone.” 

On one hand, DDRE executive re- 
marks that “the military has too many 
echelons and not enough scientific 


We continuously give presentations to 
explain, justify and re-justify our pro- 
grams, not only to people within our 
own organization, but to the many 
levels of government management 
above the Services. 

“Once an R&D program has been 
approved by all echelons within the 
Service, including the Secretary him- 
self, the program is then reviewed by 
the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, the OSD 
Comptroller, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the President and his staff and by Con- 
gress. 

“At each level, people must be in- 
doctrinated and program must be ex- 
plained and rejustified. After final pro- 
gram approval is obtained for a par- 
ticular fiscal year the whole process of 
review and. justification must be re- 
peated for all levels of management 
during the apportionment process. 
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STARFIGHTER—Acknowledged to be the world’s fastest fighter. What after this: 


VTOL/STOL aircraft; man in space? 


“Also, any of the levels of review 
above the military departments in 
government can withhold or defer 
funds or stop programs at anytime. No 
justification is ever required for such 
actions. 

“People above the Services in the 
review chain can all say ‘no to a 
program but will not assume respon- 
sibility for the results of such actions. 

“Few people question the need for a 
close review of Service programs at a 
level above the departments. Duplica- 
tive programs must be eliminated, our 
defense budget must be kept within 
reasonable bounds, and our national 
military posture must be the optimum 
in the changing world political and 
economic picture. 

“However, a consolidation of the re- 
view procedure at higher levels could 
save thousands of precious man-hours 
by top management personnel and re- 
duce our lead time in developing 
weapons and equipment. 

“The staff of the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering has 
expanded rapidly in the last few years. 
Many competent technical and man- 
agement personnel have been added 
to the DDRE organization. 

“Most of the technical people have 
been associated in former jobs with a 
particular field of science or develop- 
ment and, logically, are most interested 
in this particular phase of the programs 
of the Services. This situation immedi- 
ately leads to serious problems. 

“For example, we find that some of 
our programs which happen to lie in 
the particular field of interest of some 
of the DDRE personnel are scrutinized 
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in minute detail while others, equally 
important, are not questioned in the 
review process. 

“Or, on the other hand, DDRE per- 
sonnel sometimes attempt to get into 
the fine technical details of a project, 
and run the project from DDRE level. 
Again, such incidents usually result 
from previous experience by the person 
in the particular field. 

“Another problem which is evident 
in our relations with DDRE comes 
about as follows: 

“In review of a particular program, 
DDRE personnel sometimes call in 
contractor representatives in order to 
obtain ‘independent’ information con- 
cerning the project. In these discus- 
sions, contractor representatives discuss 
not only technical details but con- 
tractual and funding problems as well. 

“The possibility then exists that 
DDRE may then prescribe the level of 
funding for the project based on these 
discussions with the contractor, and 
without knowledge of the total pro- 
gram and funding problems of the 
service in question.” 

Such details must be left to the in- 
dividual military departments if co- 
ordinated, well-balanced programs are 
to result. 

If the foregoing smacks of the hereti- 
cal, it is probably worth pointing out 
a fairly obvious fact: the business of 
research and development is research 
and development. The managers that 
exist in this particular area of defense 
operations perhaps manage best when 
they manage least. 

In many ways, the job is to give the 
scientist and the engineer a climate in 


which he can work uninterrupted by 
problems that have nothing to do with 
his basic job—advancing the state-of- 
the-art. 

It is perhaps for this reason that 
there will never be a fully effective 
“savior” for the Defense research and 
development management problem. 

The program is simply too big, and 
too closely tied to specific service re- 
quirements to be managed effectively 
in this way. 

While there have been cases in 
which top level management has been 
obviously needed and _ lacking, top- 
level management is not a solution to 
such problems as nose-cone re-entry, 
or submarine detection. 

These are problems that must be 
solved in the laboratories of the serv- 
ices who work with the problems. And 
at best, the so-called top-level man- 
ager is at least two or three echelons 
away. 

On the other side of the coin, there 
is a strong case for the sort of work 
that is done by DDRE. 

Summed up, it runs something like 
this: “There is nothing that would 
make our job easier, and nothing that 
we would rather do than leave the en- 
tire research and development job to 
the services. This, in point of fact, is 
exactly what we try to do. 

“But we feel that there are many 
areas in which the services have ab- 
dicated their responsibilities. It’s a mat- 
ter, as we see it, of finding the best 
way to do a job. 


A Balance 


“On the standing complaint of ‘au- 
thority with no responsibility,’ let’s 
bear in mind that the services can not 
make this claim with any validity. It is 
our office—and not the services—that 
has to come up with a balanced DOD- 
wide program. 

“The services complain about too 
many reviews, but have just as many 
within their own organizations. As a 
matter of fact, we bend over back- 
wards to cut down on this sort of 
thing, using such techniques as con- 
current reviews by one or more top 
level offices. 


“It’s not our business to get into the 
operational questions that the military 
has to deal with. That’s their problem. 
But if Air Force asks for a hundred 
billion dollars to put a man on Mars, 
we feel it’s our business to turn an 9b- 
jective scientific eye on the operational 
problem that Air Force actually has in 
mind and see if the same thing coulcin't 
be accomplished from the moon. 

“If we are charged with meddling 
on the technical level of service opera- 
tions, it is only fair to point out that 
we only get into this when the services 
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n into trouble. Our people are very 
mpetent technically. Often a fresh 
approach can be a great deal of help 
in the kind of work we face. And of 
course, we need certain information to 
make our decisions a valid basis. 

“As a general rule, we don’t get 
down to Indian level. We work very 
closely with the Assistant Secretaries. 
We see pretty much eye to eye with 
them, and we always give them a 
chance to defend their own position if 
there is difference of opinion. 

“At our level we have a fairly ob- 
vious negative control over what the 
services do. But it is not correct to 
say that this is all we exercise. On the 
positive side, there are three basic 
techniques at our disposal. 


“First, although it smacks of the 
negative, we can let the services know 
what we won't say no to. Also, we can 
work through Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, and as a last resort .use 
our emergency funds to initiate a pro- 
gram, 

“Third, we can direct that the serv- 
ices go to work on a specific project, 
or move in to direct it ourselves. Un- 
derstandably, we tend to run into foot- 
dragging with this method, so we are 
reluctant to use it.” 


oOo 


Middle Ground 


Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes, there is undoubtedly a middle 
ground that will provide overall direc- 
tion for the service research and de- 
velopment programs, without interfer- 
ing in the actual conduct of those pro- 
grams needlessly. 

One step towards the delineation: 
the recent conference of service and 
Defense research and engineering man- 
agers at Ft. Monroe, Va. Here, this 
problem was laid on the table, aired 
thoroughly. Among the high points: 
Dr. Herbert York staked out the 
DDRE position, explained exactly why 
things were done the way they were. 
‘ut until that middle ground is de- 
line:ted, it is probably safe to say that 
ther. will be time wasted in DDRE, 
as well as the services. That technical 
anc managerial man-hours should be 


was'-d at all in this vital area of De- 
fen: operations is illogical—and that 
suc! time should be wasted over or- 


gai: itional disputes borders on the 
ridic sous. 

©. paper, perhaps a step in the 
righ direction was taken over a year 
ago setting up Assistants to DDRE 
cov. ing functional rather than tech- 
nica areas. Instead of Electronics, Air- 
crai or other technical areas, the new 
offic ; covered Strategic Weapons, Tac- 
tica’ Weapons and other broad areas 
of ¢ fense research and development. 

P. :adoxically, it is these offices that 
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seem most guilty of over-emphasizing 
detail in carrying out their jobs. Again, 
until some working arrangement is 
found, timé will be wasted. 


Getting away from internal disputes, 
it is worth looking at some of the more 
positive programs that have been initi- 
ated by DDRE in the past year. 

Among the significant ones: a cen- 
tral Defense Department office to set 
up reliability standards for . military 
equipment; a centralization under 
DDRE of missile ranges and space 
ground support work; an organized 
program to find technical means to 
back up arms control and disarma- 
ment; and active work to find better 
ways of disseminating scientific infor- 
mation throughout the total defense re- 
search and development complex. 

All of these tasks fall logically to the 
office of DDRE. In each case, the job 
is one that couldn’t bear full fruit 
under the direction of any single serv- 
ice, and each is vital to the total De- 
fense effort. 


In the reliability area, Dr. York has 
named Rudolph Furrer as his special 
assistant to cover this phase of R&D 
problems. In a memo to the three Serv- 
ice Secretaries announcing the appoint- 
ment, York left little doubt on the im- 
portance of the work: 


“With the substantial increase in the 
complexity and cost of weapons, weap- 
on systems, related materials and 
equipment being developed for de- 
fense applications, it has become 
clearly evident that increased attention 
must be given to the factors of relia- 
bility as they relate to the performance 
of these devices. . . . The active par- 
ticipation and cooperation of all 
agencies within your respective Serv- 
ices having an interest in, or who 
might benefit by, this important under- 
taking are most earnestly requested.” 


Reliability 

A blunter statement of the problem 
is offered by Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, 
chief of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command: “If we don’t have 
reliability in our military systems to- 
day, we haven't got anything.” 

A better means of disseminating 
technical information throughout the 
Defense Department is one need of to- 
day’s research and development cli- 
mate that virtually no one will argue 
with. 

In an attempt to alleviate this par- 
ticular problem, DDRE has set up an 
ad hoe group under Ben Huff to find 
out, first, what is needed to set up a 
better reporting system, and second, 
how such a system could be effectively 
implemented. 

What this boils down to is setting 
up some sort of an interim system, then 


phasing into more advanced techniques, 
probably relying on automatic data 
processing. 

For the present the most promising 
immediate system is to use what the 
services themselves are using—that is, 
DD Form 613. In working with the 
1961 budget, DDRE has found this 
method of gathering information of- 


fered “improvements on the order of 
100%.” 


In the future even better results are 
expected, and definitely will be needed 
to make the program deliver full po- 
tential. 

Looking to ADP and the future, 
the aim would be to handle maximum 
data in the simplest, most flexible pos- 
sible format. Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency has done some 
pioneering in this area, but nothing on 
the scale that would be needed by 
DOD. 


Great Value 
Besides providing feedback to the 


scientists who are actually working on 
R&D projects, such an information sys- 
tem would obviously be of great value 
to top managers in both DDRE and 
the services. By being able to run 
through all of the active projects in a 
given area, it would be extremely 
simple to spot any gaps in the total 
program, and, likewise, to spot any 
duplication of effort. 

Again, this is a program which clear- 
ly couldn’t be handled effectively by 
any one of the services, and therefore 
falls logically to the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering. 

From the services’ point of view, 
this is the sort of program that can be 
most effectively handled by DDRE. It 
is one that does not interfere with ac- 
tual laboratory work in the Services, 
and yet it is of considerable value to 
the overall Defense R&D effort. 

More essentially, it is the sort of 
program that lends positive support to 
the work that the services are doing, 
without meddling in the nuts and bolts 
of the services’ operations. 

With most of the really big missile 
programs either completed or well on 
their way to completion, there is a 
strong possibility that during the year 
or so that the services will be finding 
a more relaxed atmosphere to work in 
—at least in terms of headlines. 

With Atlas, Polaris, and a host of 
Army tactical missiles operational, and 
with Minuteman and Pershing well on 
their way to becoming operational, the 
“missile gap” problem becomes some- 
thing for the procurement officers to 
worry about. 

Most of the basic problems are 
licked in missile works: The re-entry 
and guidance problems, for instance, 
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Tri-Service Advancement. . . 


on Atlas and Minuteman are basically 
the same. Most of what is needed in 
missiles in the near future falls in the 
category of product improvement, or 
more-of-the-same in terms of power. 
This should mean that greater 
amounts of military research funds will 
be spent in such areas as anti-sub- 
marine warfare, electronics or chemical- 
biological-radiological warfare during 
the next few years. Many of the areas 
of military R&D that have seemed to 
be somewhat neglected should find 
themselves in line for a bit more money. 


Where in the past the major prob- 
lem has been one of simply getting a 
satellite in orbit, or going operational 
with a given missile, the situation for 
the future seems to be slightly altered. 

More sophisticated satellites, greater 
reliability, more exhaustive utilization 
of the hardware on hand would seem 
to be the order of the day. Even the 
man-in-space program will be able to 
work largely with on-hand hardware. 

One result of this will be a return to 
greater emphasis on manned aircraft. 
With re-instatement of the B-70 in the 
Air Force, and the heavy stress being 
placed on Eagle/Missileer in the Navy, 
the priority relationship between air- 
craft and missiles should tend to shift 
to some degree. 

Aircraft nuclear propulsion, VTOL/ 
STOL aircraft, and the number of 
other programs stand to be stepped up. 

Taking the B-70 as an offensive sys- 
tem—as opposed to the cancelled F- 
108 defense Interceptor—Air Force 
has already pried loose some dollars 
that have been withheld, will probably 
increase their efforts to move the pro- 
gram faster. 


The Campaigns 


With an eye to advancing the state- 
of-the-art in aerodynamics and provid- 
ing greater flexibility to the U.S. deter- 
rent force, Air Force has spent much 
of its time in the past few months run- 
ning a concentrated campaign to get 
the B-70 back on its feet. 

Navy’s Eagle/Missileer combination 
of weapon systems is probably one of 
the most significant programs Navy has 
undertaken since the Polaris missile/- 
submarine marriage. The reason, in one 
word: flexibility. 

Proponents of the program in the 
Navy see the E/M pairing as being a 
total weapon system that can be used 
for just about anything from fleet de- 
fense to bombardment of enemy shore 
installations. 

Basically, the program consists of a 
high performance missile, coupled with 
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a relatively slow aircraft. To put 
Eagle/Missileer on the Navy’s carriers, 
what is needed most is an engine for 
the aircraft—many of the fire control, 
navigation and missile problems are 
ones that have already been solved. 

But what Navy is looking for is an 
entirely new turbofan power plant. 

While there are existing turbofan en- 
gines, none of them are close enough 
to the size that Navy wants to be 
adapted for the job: The latest version 
of the B-52 uses turbofan, but it is 
much too large. Another already de- 
veloped engine of this kind musters 
only about 10,000 Ibs. thrust. Navy is 
shopping in a much higher range. 

The turbofan will provide the 
Eagle/Missileer with a fairly good rate 
of speed and a high amount of en- 
durance. The endurance factor Navy 
wants is something on the order of 
several hours on station, at a consider- 
able distance from the fleet. Compared 
with pure jet aircraft, the turbofan en- 
gine operates at about half the cost at 
low altitudes. 


In another phase of the aircraft field, 
it appears that VTOL/STOL has been 
given enough of a boost to get it 
moving. 


An Example 


An outstanding example of the sort 
of situation in which nobody was sure 
what anybody else was doing, VTOL 
development has, in the past, had a 
fairly rocky existence. 


So much so that DDRE stepped in 
this summer to try and give some di- 
rection to what was obviously an unco- 
ordinated effort. One other reason: De- 
fense felt that work that should have 
been done in this area was being over- 
shadowed by higher priority missile 
and space work in the services. 

The actual move was made follow- 
ing recommendations made by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force C. D. 
Perkins, as the head of an ad hoc group 
to study the VTOL problem. 

Since all three services have a need 
for such an aircraft, and since none 
semed to be able to do the job alone, 
the joint approach appeared logical. 

In response to the DDRE move, the 
top R&D executives in the services have 
moved on their own to get together on 
the problem. Courtland Perkins in the 
Air Force, Navy’s Assistant Secretary 
for R&D James Wakelin, and Dr. Rich- 
ard Morse in the Army are working to- 
gether to put wheels under a VTOL 
prototype. 

If successful, this would be one of 
the first instances in which the three 


services have gotten together on 4 
common hardware development prob- 
lem and come up with anything es 
major as a completed weapon system 
prototype. 

In a different, and rapidly growing, 
area of Defense Research and Develop- 
ment work, there is also promise of 
heavier emphasis in the future. That 
area is electronics. 

A measure of what’s involved: by 
DDRE estimate, Defense spends about 
$8-billion—20% of its research and de- 
velopment money—in electronics, uses 
over 80% of the scientific and engineer- 
ing talent available in this area 
throughout the nation. 


Importance 


Among the more significant areas in 
the electronics field, as far as Defense 
is concerned are, on the one hand re- 
liability, and secondly, frequency com- 
patability. 

The second of these areas—fre- 
quency compatability—is perhaps of 
more obvious importance to the actual 
military operating forces. The basic 
question under study: what, in the 
way of electronic interference and elec- 
tro-magnetic radiation, with the weap- 
on systems of the future have to con- 
tend with? 


Under present technology, there is 
a chance that the weapon systems of 
the not-too-distant-future could “anni- 
hilate each other with mutual interfer- 
ence.” In this program DDRE is work- 
ing closely with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—in fact have a joint planning 
operation set up with J-6. The services 
are providing guidance for the pro- 
gram. 

In the wild blue yonder category, 
there is full realization in the office of 
the Director for Electronics in DDRE 
that the ICBM can never be the so- 


- called “ultimate weapon.” 


As a result, this office is spending a 
good part of its time working to find 
new ideas that could be of value in 
the future. Points out Director of Elec- 
tronics J. M. Bridges, “It is easy to 
see that there is going to be a missile 
stalemate in the fairly near future, 
and no new generation of ballistic mis- 
sile as such is going to make much 
difference. As a result we are looxing 
into such areas as cheaper production, 
or some kind of a break on the logistics 
requirements of missiles.” 

One line of approach to this problem 
arises out of the first few years of 
the space age, and how they were 
handled. 

To get hardware in orbit in a hury, 
Defense used much in the way o e 
isting hardware for its missiles guid 
ance package and satellite payloads. 
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The Year Was Active... 


And while this worked well in the first 
months of the space age, the need now 
is for greater reliability—what Bridges 
calls “usefulness.” “We have been lucky 
on this point so far, but with a system 
as sophisticated as Midas, this kind of 
thing begins to show.” 

From an organizational standpoint, 
the past year has been a fairly active 
one in the area of research and de- 
velopment. Army has moved _ to 
strengthen their overall R&D system, 
and both Air Force and Navy spent a 
good part of their time trying to shake 
down brand new organizations. 

In Army and Navy the move has 
been to more centralized overall con- 
trol of Research and Development 
work, and in Air Force, towards 
greater decentralization. In both cases, 
the aim is to get authority and respon- 
sibility in the same place. 

Navy’s year has been by and large 
reaction to changes that have taken 
place in the past. 

It was just about a year ago at this 
time that the merger of Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Bureau of Aeronautics, along 
with the establishment of an Assistant 
Secretary for R&D and a Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Development 
took place. 

And while this would appear to be 
a rather top-heavy arrangement, it is 
worth pointing out that Navy is one 
of the staunchest believers in a gen- 
erally de-centralized form of doing 
business in this area. 

Through the two top-level R&D 
posts, and Bureau of Naval Weapons, 
Navy will be able to provide better 
overall direction to its R&D work. But 
it is under this umbrella that the oper- 
ating scientists and engineers must 
work. (For a complete rundown on 
what Navy has done in this area, see 
August and September ARMED Forces 
MANAGEMENT. ) 


Extensive Change 


Most extensive set of changes in the 
past year has emanated from the Air 
Force, with the organizational shake- 
up running from the staff of the 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff for De- 
velopment right on down into the field. 

First move, last winter, was to over- 
haul Air Force Research and Develop- 
ment Command, drawing sharp lines 
between the staff and the line functions 
within the command. Hit hardest by 
the missile development race, Air Force 
had in effect let its organization get 
out of hand, needed to bring it back 
into a workable set of relationships. 

The result was the setting up of four 
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operating agencies—Ballistic Missile 
Division, Command and Control De- 
velopment Division, Wright Air Devel- 
opment Division and Air Force Re- 
search Division. 

(Command and Control Develop- 
ment Division, at Hanscomb Field, 
Mass., works primarly in the electron- 
ics division, faces at the operating level 
many of the problems described above 
at DDRE level.) 


More recent, however, has been the 
overhaul of the office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, Lt. 
Gen. R. C. Wilson. Spurred primarily 
by Wilson himself, the aim of the 
change was to get rid of an entire 
cluster of assistants to the DCS, re- 
cast them as Directorates where they 
could function more efficiently. 


Back to Stever 


Four directorates have resulted: De- 
velopment Planning, Development Pro- 
gramming, Research and Technology 
and Systems Development. 

Harking back to the Stever Report 
on Air Force research and develop- 
ment, the aim was simply to put au- 
thorities and responsibilities in the 
same place on the organization chart. 

The Director of Development Plan- 
ning does just about exactly what his 
title implies: the job is a matter of 
looking ahead to what Air Force will 
need in the way of future weapon 
systems. 

Development Programming is, again, 
about what it sounds like: a matter of 
matching dollars: with ideas. However 
there is one significant addition to the 
duties in this office. That is to provide 
work needed to set up effective sup- 
port of Air Force R&D work. Range 
construction, transportation and such 
matters also fall to this office for their 
staffing. 

The Research and Technology Di- 
rectorate handles Air Force Staff work 
on whatever is needed in the way of 
basic and applied research. 

The Directorate of Systems Develop- 
ment will work most closely with the 
majority of the operating agencies of 
ARDC. Corresponding closely with the 
ARDC alignment, the Directorate in- 
cludes a Command and Control Sys- 
tems Division, an Aeronautical Systems 
Division and a Development Opera- 
tions Division. This is the segment of 
the new organization which will work 
most closely with the weapon systems 
managers at ARDC level. Also it will 
serve as the point of contact for missile 
range management, working closely 


with DDRE’s newly-formed range di- 
rector, Lt. Gen. Donald Yates. 


The fourth Defense Department 
operating agency in the Research and 
Development area is the Advanced Fe- 
search Projects Agency. If ARPA has 
failed to get itself reorganized during 
the past year, it has nonetheless 
changed its approach to many of its 
responsibilities, and has settled down 
to what looks like an enduring mode 
of operations. 

Comments Assistant ARPA Director 
L. P. Gise, “We aren’t bending tin 
anymore, and we are pretty much out 
of the space business. It was a very 
romantic business, but the tempo has 
slowed down, and we can concentrate 
now on truly advanced research. 

“In the future, we feel we should 
remain fairly small. We presently are 
working with about half a dozen paper 
studies, and we have some top-notch 
technical talent from both within and 
outside the government. We have 
eased out of the space business, and 
we're finding answers to some really 
perplexing problems. DDRE needs an 
ARPA-like organization, no matter 
what he calls it.” 

Taken individually, each of the seg- 
ments of the Department of Defense 
is apparently making considerable 
headway in its own area. But whether 
this is something that can be summed 
up into a cohesive, unified effort is at 
least debatable. 


The Trend 


The existing penchant for re-organ- 
izing the nation along to scientific su- 
periority is one that fairly obviously 
doesn’t work, and one that is probably 
more of a hindrance than a help. 

It is significant that the services— 
who must eventually take care of the 
actual R&D work—are tending to de- 
centralize their organizations in this 
area. 

That there is need for top-level, cen- 
tral direction of the nation’s defense 
R&D effort is indisputable. That there 
are problems—such as reliability and 
information dissemination—that can 
only be handled on a central basis 
is equally clear. 

On the other hand, there has been 
too much of a tendency to pile super- 
structure upon superstructure, giving 
everybody in the higher echelons the 
option of refusal, and little positive 
responsibility. 

But for the present, these would 
seem to be the two extremes that De- 
fense has not been able to resolve. For 
the full impact of Defense R&D to be 
felt in the nation’s arsenal, there rust 
be some resolution of this problem 

For just as surely as effort cai be 
wasted by over-management, effort can 
be wasted by lack of central control. # 
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P ROBABLY NO AREA of military 
operations works under a more 
voluminous accumulation of policy 
than that of procurement. 

It is also probably true to say that 
there is no area of military operations 
more closely watched by almost in- 
numerable critics, or more frequently 
brought under the guns of these critics. 

From full-blown Congressional in- 
vestigations, to scathing General Ac- 
counting Office reports, to an occa- 
sional Congressman who simply takes 
it into his head to put on a one-man 
show—the salvos lobbed over on this 
area of Pentagon business seem to be 
without end. 

Bad contracting—influence peddling 
—discrimination against small business 
—aunder-the-table negotiations—the list 
of charges verges on infinity. But in 
spite of the regularity with which 
these irresponsible charges are proved 
false, they recur year after year. 

How this situation has developed, 
what is being done about it, and how 
more of the same can be prevented 
are often overlooked. 

Secondarily, the latter two of the 
above areas—what’s being done, and 
what else will be done—are major 
areas of operation in military procure- 
meni management. 

The primary job, from which the 


abov. inevitably follows, is to insure 
that /he military operating commander 
has .vhat he needs to do his job, at 
the | ast possible cost to the taxpayer. 


Wile work done in this area is by 
and ' rge unglamorous, it is among the 
most ignificant and basic areas of mili- 
tary \anagement. If progress in this 
area as appeared slow, it is only be- 
cause of the tremendously complex 
natu: of the job, and the almost un- 


belie ‘ble range of requirements ($25- 
billic | worth yearly) the military pro- 
cure: ent system must fulfill. 

Bu ing products that include nearly 
ever’ hing from potatoes to Polaris 
subn’ vines, the military procurement 


office works in all phases -of buying 
from iggling in a Chicago street mar- 
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Turning Policy Into Practice 


What’s Ahead 


In Procurement 





ket to trying to find the most effective 
way to buy a missile which, at the 
start, is not much more than a seem- 
ingly sound idea. 

To get a job of this size and com- 
plexity done calls for a fairly large slice 
of the military personnel pie. More im- 
portant, it requires a competent organ- 
ization, and one adaptable to change. 
One in fact that is constantly looking 
for change that could improve its 
methods of business. 

Top of the organizational heap is 
the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation Committee, monitored by G. C. 
Bannerman, the Director for Procure- 
ment Policy under the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics. 

Says Bannerman of his job, “we're 
never through.” At the present time 
the Committee (with representatives 
from each service) usually meets all 
day two days a week, has itself broken 
into some 60 subcommittees, handling 
currently some 50 pending cases affect- 
ing ASPR. 

The sheer volume of work—in terms 
of cases pending—seems a fair measure 
of the effort that Defense exerts to 
clean up its so-called procurement 
problems. 

Comments Bannerman, “We don’t 
concede for a minute that we’ve done 
a bad job. But as is true in any opera- 
tion, we can always stand a little tight- 
ening up. Actually, we feel that our 
policies are in pretty good shape. In 
the future we will probably spend 
more time learning to work well with 
them.” 

During the past year, one of the 
major areas of progress was in con- 
tract pricing. To quote Bannerman 
again: 

“We have greatly sharpened our 
regulations on control of contractor 
costs—how we negotiate, and how we 
review our costs estimates. In many 


One of the biggest single causes of 
procurement problems has been 
the advent of the missile. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































ways, we are doing a better job than 
industry. Our prime contractors, for 
instance, are coming to us to learn the 
best way of dealing with their subs.” 

It is almost unfair to cite only one 
example of the work that has been 
done on keeping ASPR up to date. 
Actually this is part of a twelve year 
program of refinement on the great 
document that governs Defense buy- 
ing. 

(One measure of the continuing na- 
ture of the job: Army has moved its 
ASPR Committee representative in to 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, and made it a civilian posi- 
tion to maintain continuity.) 

Frequently the function of ASPR is 
to lay down defense procurement 
policy and procedure, it is a matter 
of shifting emphasis to areas that need 
it, and plugging loopholes discovered 


COST PLUS 
FIXED FEE 


Early research work 


early prototype work 


in day-to-day Defense buying. 

Many changes finally read _ into 
ASPR are ones that generate in the 
field, by service procurement officers 
as they carry out their jobs. Thus, 
changes in ASPR tend to be reflections 
of existing practices. 

Two examples of this lie in the re- 
cent incorporation of two-step adver- 
tising procedures and a value engineer- 
ing clause for contracts in ASPR. First 
of these is a technique developed by 
Air Force for introducing a greater de- 
gree of price competition into ex- 
tremely complex buying situations. 

Value Engineering was developed 
by Navy to cut non-essential and often 
costly frills off hardware that they buy. 

Both of these techniques were in 
operation before they were incorpo- 
rated in Armed Service Procurement 
Regulations. 

Within the services themselves, 
where actual buying is handled, there 
are enough basic differences in what is 
bought so any change in management 
technique or organization can usually 
be explained in terms of these differ- 
ences. 
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COST PLUS 
INCENTIVE FEE 


Hardware Development, 


At the two ends of the spectrum lie 
Army and Air Force, with Navy some- 
where in the middle. 

Air Force, only about 13 years old, 
was set up (from a procurement stand- 
point) to rely fairly heavily on Army 
(mostly) and Navy for many of its sup- 
plies, such as subsistence, clothing and 
medical supplies. 

Because of this, its procurement 
system has been geared to that equip- 
ment which tends to be unique to Air 
Force. Because of the Air Force job, 
this has meant that it has had to buy 
fewer, more expensive weapons than 
has been generally true for the other 
services. 

At the other extreme, Army has been 
generally able to work within its tradi- 
tional buying structure without having 
to go to such arrangements as the AF 
Weapon System Project Offices. 


HOW CONTRACTS WORK 


Navy deals in something of a mix 
between the two extremes. It must buy 
Polaris on the one hand, and more 
traditional hardware, such as industrial 
supplies on the other. 

As a point of comparison, Army can 
say “our procurement offices are set up 
about the same way they were five 
years ago,” while Navy points to the 
merger of Bureau of Aeronautics with 
Bureau of Ordnance as having been 
dictated by the increased technical de- 
mands of its fleet. 

These differences show up in other 
ways: Army is consistently at the head 
of the class in the amount of adver- 
tised bidding it does, as well as with 
the amount of money it is able to spend 
with small businesses. 

But, as Army points out, this is 
simply because “much of our procure- 
ment money is spent on items that we 
know and items that we’ve had enough 
experience in so that we can adver- 
tise.” 

In contrast is the comment of one 
Navy procurement officer: “No matter 
how you look at it, there’s no realistic 
way of advertising for a Polaris.” 


FIXED PRICE 
INCENTIVE FEE 


Late development work, 
first stages of production 


Given these basic differences, it is 
worth looking at specific measures eaci 
service has taken during the past year 
to make itself more responsive to the 
fighting forces it serves. 

While Army’s procurement offices 
have remained “about the same for the 
past five years,” the same is not true 
for the rest of the Army procurement 
operation. 

While there haven’t been spectacular 
changes, Army has spent much of the 
past year simply tightening up its pro- 
curement operations—a process of 
smoothing down the rough edges. 

In the small business area, for in- 
stance, Army has given contracting 
officers authority to make their own 
small business set-aside determinations. 

In other areas, Army intends to work 
more with pre-bidders conferences on 
its more complicated buys. 


FIRM 
FIXED PRICE 


Final production work 


Also in the more complex procure- 
ment areas, Army is looking for better 
ways of determining costs and require- 
ments. 

What is wanted: some means of 
“very scientific evaluation” which will, 
preferably, maintain a high degree of 
bidder anonymity. One possible answer 
would be the Air Force-developed two- 
step bidding technique, called “a tech- 
nique that we will see more of” by 
one Army officer. 

In Navy, the two major changes 
have been in different directions, al- 
though equally significant. 

The most important change in Navy's 
way of doing its procurement business 
has been institution of a program of 
pre-negotiation clearance for Navy's 
contracting officers. 

Basically, the system works this way: 
In any Navy procurement over $300, 
000, a carefully run system of negotia- 
tion clearance is brought to bear, with 
an aim for “putting the best tools the 
Navy has in the hands of the negoti- 
ator.” 

Centering in a contract clearance 
branch of Office of Naval Material, 
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the system first provides for clearance 
on the authority to negotiate. With this 
clearance, the negotiating office goes 
ahead to set up the negotiations. 
the same time, they outline a 
1 of attack” for negotiations and 
when their bids are in on the given 
project, they submit the plan of attack 
to the Contract Clearance branch in 
ONM. With this done, the negotiator 
is often able to draw on the experience 
of other contracting officers who have 
faced his own particular situation or 
one similar to it. 

Obviously, the aim is, in one officer’s 
words “to give the negotiators a chance 
to cross-fertilize ideas. When you are 
working in a highly specialized area, 
as most of these people are, there can 
too often be a tendency to in-bred 
thinking.” 

Also in the Navy, Bureau of Weap- 
ons is working on a campaign of 
“planned procurement.” If this is suc- 
cessful it should do much to provide a 
smoother, more effective system of 
overall equipment buying. 

Understandably, the program has 
the full support of VAdm. G. F. 
Beardsley, Chief of Naval Material, 
and—significantly—former Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy. 

What “planned procurement” at- 
tempts to cure is the ancient headache 
of having to spend all the money that’s 
left during the last twenty minutes 
before midnight on June 30—the end 
of the fiscal year. 

By leveling out the peaks and val- 
leys in spending over the year, and by 
keeping the workload relatively stable, 
BuWeps hopes to be able to do a better 
all around job of buying. 

Setting the system up is not an easy 
job, but the results that stand to be 
gained would seem to make it worth 


the trouble. 


To Make it Work 


To make the system work, BuWeps 
manavers must have a fairly good idea 
of the problems they will hit in a given 
procurement, as well as all of the time 
factors, installation problems and com- 
petition climates they will face. 

Bui by planning and preparing pro- 
curetent actions ahead of the time 
when >rocurement funds are available, 
Navy .as been able to place many new 
contrs:ts in the first two months of 
fiscal 1961, and will probably be in 
muc!: better shape by the end of the 
year an has been true in the past. 

As » footnote to Navy’s recognition 
of ii own procurement needs, and 
effort to meet them, the top level 
organ zation of the Bureau of Weapons 
offer . fair indication of the growing 
impo: ance of the entire contracting 
and »;ocurement picture. 
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In setting up the new Bureau, Navy 
wrote the job description for the Chief 
of Contracting to require a Rear Ad- 
miral. Going one step further, the 
Chief of Contracts ranks with other 
major divisions in the bureau—along 
with RDT&E, Production and Quality 
Control, Fleet Readiness, and Field 
Support. 

The nature of the weapons that Air 
Force has to buy in itself is probably 
the best indication of the complexity 
of the procurement picture that can 
be expected. 

With its procurement operation cen- 
tering at Air Materiel Command Head- 
quarters in Dayton, Ohio, Air Force 
unquestionably spends the most money 
for the fewest, most complex and most 
expensive weapon systems in the en- 
tire military arsenal. 


Relying on Industry 


Relying heavily on industry for most 
of its technical development and pro- 
duction work, Air Force is forced into 
having to rely heavily on its contract- 
ing/procurement work—perhaps more 
so than either of the other services. 

In any realistic analysis of Air Force 
procurement, there must be two basic 
considerations. 

First, Air Force is a new service, 
one set up by and large to depend 
on Army and Navy for many of its 
needs. 

Second, and more to the point, al- 
most as soon as it was set up, Air 
Force found itself working in tech- 
nical areas, and procurement complex- 
ities with absolutely no parallel in past 
experience. 

Dating from 1947—when AF be- 
came a separate service—there have 
been two major revolutions in the type 
of force that AF has been dealing 
with. The first—and easiest—transi- 
tion was to jet aircraft. 

But more violent as a departure was 
the change over to the missile force 
that forms so much of the strategic 
deterrent in the nation today. The 
similarity of these two areas stems 
from the fact that Air Force couldn’t 
in either case go to the other services 
without overloading their systems. Nor 
did they have the in-house capability 
to do the work that had to be done 
themselves. 

As a result, Air Force was driven 
into the arms of industry for many of 
the answers to its technical and produc- 
tion problems. This meant that new 
techniques had to be devised, and 
that a contracting and procurement 
organization in many ways different 
from its predecessors had to be put 
together. 

Air Force put itself in the position 
of leaving to industry many of the 


management functions that had tradi- 
tionally been the job of the services. 

Being a new service, and one which 
had to use new techniques, Air Force 
has in many ways provided the most 
interesting subject for study in _ its 
methods of doing business with in- 
dustry. 

Publicity notwithstanding, many of 
the ideas in weapons development 
used by all three services for highly 
complex procurement matters are ones 
originally associated with the Air Force. 

The Weapons System Concept, con- 
current development, two-step adver- 
tising, cradle-to-the-grave management 
—not necessarily new, and not neces- 
sarily fully polished techniques, but 
nonetheless pointing the way to many 
accepted practices in modern military 
procurement. 

In fairness, it is worth pointing out 
that Air Force adoption of many of 
these techniques was something akin 
to a shotgun wedding. 

In being faced with new areas of 
doing business sooner than the other 
services, Air Force was simply pushed 
into finding how the jobs could be 
done. 

It is also worth mentioning that Air 
Force has probably succeeded in run- 
ning the most criticized procurement 
operation in the Pentagon during the 
past few years. 


The Goal 


Some of this has been unquestion- 
ably justified, but much of it has been 
simply lack of understanding of what 
Air Force was doing or trying to do. 

Partly in answer to criticisms, and 
partly in shaking down its own organi- 
zation, Air Force has come up with 
several new techniques and manage- 
ment approaches for its procurement 
during the past year. 

From an organization standpoint, 
perhaps the most significant has been 
realignment of the contracting man- 
agement set up in AF into three 
geographical regions, with an eye to 
concentrated skills, reduced costs and 
more flexible operations. 

Under the new system, production, 
quality control, and other staff func- 
tions will be autonomous functions at 
each of the three locations. Effective 
1 July, the new arrangement seems to 
promise considerable benefits to this 
area of AF management. 

More generally, AMC Commander 
Gen. E. S. Anderson recently told the 
House Armed Service Committee that 
“this 18-month period (since Jan. 
1959) represents the most concen- 
trated management-oriented effort ever 
made toward the solution of major 
procurement and production prob- 
lems.” 
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Among the specifics: an Air Force 
industry symposium begun in January 
this year to provide “a two-way ex- 
change of information and the sup- 
portive actions that will assure in- 
dustry adherence to Air Force re- 
quirements under the most efficient 
management techniques and _proce- 
dures.” 

The six areas covered in the meet- 
ings were (1) Make-or-Buy Poticy, 
(2) Subcontract Documentation, (3) 
Selection of Source, (4) Acceptable 
Pricing, (5) Auditing and (6) Sur- 
veillance of Prime’s Subcontract Ac- 
tions by Air Force. 

Further, Anderson points out that 
the Air Force is “constantly challeng- 
ing industry to improve their negotia- 
tions, both with us and with their 
suppliers. In an instance of good re- 
sults, Anderson cited “one company 
that has established an internal audit 
system to determine that new policies, 
Air Force instigated have, in fact, been 
carried.” 


Active Search 


From an internal standpoint, Air 
Force has been no less active in its 
search for better ways of handling its 
procurement. 

The three general areas of activity 
are directed towards (1) subcontract 
and purchasing; (2) pricing principles 
and management and (3) organiza- 
tional realignment. 

In the first of these, Air Force is 
taking a close look at its purchase 
survey program and techniques, bear- 
ing in mind that 50% of the money 
Air Force spends with its prime con- 
tractors is passed on to subcontractors. 

Aim of the study: criteria to set up 
best possible scope and depth for pur- 
chasing system surveys. 

With an eye to more effective pric- 
ing, Air Force is taking a much closer 
look at contractor overhead costs, and, 
Anderson says, “we have manifested 
positive interest in the establishment 
of cost reduction programs by the 
contractor. We have endorsed and 
advocated value analysis and similar 
cost reduction techniques.” 

(Value analysis is originally a Navy- 
sponsored technique. What it adds up 
to: a long hard look at a piece of hard- 
ware to make sure that nothing can 
be done as effectively for less cost.) 

Anderson also says Air Force is 
looking for “significant savings . . . 
on a long range basis” under a recently 
set up program to provide competi- 
tion in procurement of spares on its 
weapon systems. In the past, the initial 
supplier of a weapon system often 
kept all of the spares work in his own 
shop, based more on tradition than 
the best price to the Air Force. 
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In the organizational picture, be- 
sides the change in the contracting 
office arrangement, AMC has moved 
to separate its staff and executive 
people from the actual buying ele- 
ments of the command. 

Summing up his presentation to the 
Armed Services Committee, Anderson 
stated what is perhaps the best short 
analysis of the procurement situation 
in all three services: 

“Despite all of these positive ac- 
tions, mistakes will continue to be 
made. The actions will not obviate 
various types of reports which uncover 
exception areas. We can and_ will, 
however, continue to work diligently 
toward reducing these areas to the 
absolute minimum.” 

There is probably no tool more basic 
to the general field of procurement 
than the contract. 

And like procurement itself, contract 
types and their use have come in for a 
considerable share of the criticism 
aimed in the direction of the Pentagon. 

There is much truth in the com- 
ments of one procurement officer on 
this point: “With the exception of the 
cost-plus-percentage-of-cost contract— 
which is illegal—there is probably no 
such thing as a bad contract type— 
just poorly administered contracts.” 

The truth of the matter ‘is that a 
contract—like any tool—must be used 
carefully and properly to achieve its 
full effectiveness. 


Contract Types 


Basically, the contracts that Defense 
works with are the following: 

Firm Fixed-Price—as the name im- 
plies, this contract provides a flat price 
for a set piece of performance, in 
terms of hardware. There is no allow- 
ance for either good or bad perform- 
ance on the contractor’s part, and it is 
the easiest of all contracts to ad- 
minister. 

In using this kind of contract, the 
purchaser must obviously know pre- 
cisely what he wants to buy, and just 
as precisely how much it should cost. 

Fixed-Price with Escalation—a vari- 
ation of the firm fixed-price contract, 
which allows for certain specific con- 
tingencies, such as increased labor 
costs. 

Fixed-Price-Providing for Redeter- 
mination of Price—used when there is 
inadequate knowledge of probable cost 
at the outset. This contract sets a fixed 
price, and then allows for negotiation 
of final price after enough work has 
been done to provide cost informa- 
tion needed to satisfy both parties on 
final terms. 

This contract type is also used as 
a protective measure for the buyer 


when wholly adequate competition 
doesn’t exist. 

Fixed-Price Incentive Contract— 
aims to provide the contractor with a 
reason—in terms of hard cash—to cut 
production costs. A fixed price is set, 
and allowance is made for a return 
(usually 10-20%) of any savings to 
the contractor, with remaining savings 
going to the government. 

Because it is theoretically possible 
for a contractor to deliberately over- 
estimate his costs in any of the fixed 
price contracts, the government must 
necessarily have a pretty firm idea of 
what it is buying, and how much it 
should cost to produce. This, of course 
is true of any of the fixed price con- 
tracts. 

For .this reason, the contracting 
officer who uses this kind of contract 
must justify its use in writing, demon- 
strating either where the government 
will save money by using the contract, 
or why no other kind of contract could 
be used. 

In all of the so-called fixed price 
contracts, the pro&t for the contractor 
is a built-in factor—a part of the fixed 
price that is negotiated at the start. 
And in all of them, profits go up as 
costs go down. 


Differences 


To draw a rather thin line, this is 
one difference between the fixed-price 
and the cost type contract. Where the 
former is a total package as it is 
negotiated, the latter—the cost con- 
tract—treats the cost of doing the job 
and the contractor’s profit on a more 
separate basis. 

Putting it differently—and over- 
simplifying the case—the fixed-price 
contract is preceded by a statement 
something like this: “We in the De- 
fense Department want X number of 
gizmos at Y dollars each. This adds up 
to a total package of Z dollars, total, 
which includes a 4% profit.” 

On the other hand, the statement 
preceding a cost-type contract would 
tend to run more like this: “We want 
X gizmos, but do don’t know what 
it costs to build them, and since no 
one has ever built one before, we cant 
set a firm price on production. So you 
go ahead and build them, and well 
guarantee your costs. Your profit wil 
be a flat Q dollars regardless of costs.” 

Once again, this is greatly over 
simplified, but the main point is there. 

Only when there is reasonably vom- 
plete knowledge of what is to be 
bought can a fixed-price contrac 
effectively used. In today’s rapidly ad- 
vancing technological climate, with 
hardware becoming more and _ :nore 
complex, it is literally the exce)tion 
when the Defense contracting officer— 
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Progress Report: A Better Break for Small Business 


Much study and effort of previous years was 
brought to fruition during Fiscal Year 1960 as sub- 
stantial advances were made in the small business 
program. 

In the field of subcontracting, the previously volun- 
tary program was made mandatory and its coverage 
extended to major subcontractors. 

Other important actions strengthening the sub- 
contracting program include: 

1. Favorable consideration in the amount of profit 
or fee for unusual assistance and opportunities pro- 
vided to small business concerns. 

2. Closer scrutiny by contracting officers of prime 
contractors’ “make or buy” decisions resulting in 
more protection to efficient small business subcon- 
tractors. 

3. Review and approval by contracting officers of 
individual subcontracts and the general pattern of 
subcontracting practices of prime contractors. 

4. Provisions that prime contractors receiving 
progress payments must agree to provide progress 


_ payments to small business subcontractors. 


Publication of proposed procurements in the daily 
Department of Commerce “Synopsis of U.S. Govern- 
ment Proposed Procurements Sales and Awards” was 
increased (effective July 1, 1960) by about $3.6 bil- 
lion, in order to facilitate and broaden competition 
for Defense procurements. 

Each of the Military Departments is mechanizing 
one of its major Research and Development source 
lists: Army Signal Corps, Navy Bureau of Weapons, 
and Air Force Air Research and Development 


Command all hoping to find improvements. 

When operational a few months from now, this 
mechanization will greatly facilitate the presentation 
by R&D companies of their capabilities and the 
thoroughness with which procurement elements can 
review the capabilities of qualified R&D companies 
regardless of size. 

In other fields steady progress is being made. The 
scope of setaside coverage is being broadened by 
inclusion of construction procurements. Army In- 
structions, on unilateral setasides, issued 4 August 
1960 to all field purchasing offices represents the 
most advanced step yet to be taken by the Army 
in the setaside field. 

These instructions insure small business of con- 
tinued and increased participation in Army pro- 
curement. The extensive programs for microfilming 
plans and mounting them on automatic data process- 
ing cards for increased availability are going for- 
ward at good speed. 

Through machine tabulations, use of more pointed 
information furnished by the recently-revised In- 
dividual Procurement Report form, and fuller ad- 
vance publicity, intensive efforts are under way to 
explore every possibility of opening sole source pro- 
curements to small business competition. 

Many problems to small business are created by 
the imperative needs for major complex weapons, 
but the Department of Defense is helping small busi- 
ness overcome these problems to the fullest extent 
that it can do so compatibly with its primary mis- 
sions. 











or the contractor—knows what will 
go into fulfilling the demands of a 
major Defense purchase. 


This means new techniques have 
been needed to meet the challenge. 
One of these techniques—and one 
which will continue to grow in im- 
portance—is the cost-type contract. 

Cost Contract—simplest of all con- 
tracts in this category. Used primarily 
in research and development work 
with non-profit institutions, this con- 
tract simply provides that the con- 
tract will be reimbursed for his 
allow ble costs, as specified in the 


Arme:’ Services Procurement Regula- 
tion, 


Be: \use of the limited amount of 
work that non-profit groups can 
hand: . 3% of all contract dollars in 
fiscal 959 were spent in this manner. 


Co: Plus Fixed Fee—the con- 
tracto is reimbursed for allowable 
costs, ind is given a fixed profit fee 
over d above these costs. Fee must 
legal] be less than 15% of estimated 
cost i R&D contracts. In actual prac- 
tice, -ofense seldom has to pay this 
much ‘or a CPFF contract. 


Ag a, this contract is used mostly 


in re 
ment 


itch, development or experi- 
work. In fiscal 1959, some 
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34.3% of procurement dollars were 
spent under this kind of contract. 

Cost Plus Incentive Fee—the CPIF 
offers basically the same advantages 
as the CPFF, while providing an in- 
centive for the contractor to cut costs. 
As with the fixed price incentive con- 
tract, the contractor usually gets in 
the neighborhood of 20% of the dol- 
lars saved. 


Still Other Types 


The foregoing are the most used 
contract types in today’s procurement 
picture. While there are other types 
(Special Incentive, Time and Materials, 
Labor-Hour) they account for only a 
small part of the defense procurement 
dollar. 

In deciding which contract type is 
the best for a given situation, the 
most important criterion is the amount 
of knowledge that the contracting 
agency has on the hardware to be pro- 
duced. As this amount of knowledge 
varies, the kind of contract that will 
offer the government the best dollars- 
and-cents investment varies in direct 
proportion. 

In this light, it is worth following 
through a hypothetical missile develop- 
ment program, using the major types 
of contracts (see chart). 


If Air Force, for instance, decides 
it needs Strategic Missile X to fulfill 
its deterrent responsibility, and knows 
nothing about the technology involved, 
it is most likely to let its first research 
contract out on a _ cost-plus-fixed-fee 
format. 

This allows the SMX contractor to 
work without having to worry about 
throwing good research money down 
the drain—he is assured of reimburse- 
ment for what he spends, and will pick 
up a profit fee for his efforts. 

Air Force is getting the job it needs 
done for the cost of the actual work 
and a reasonable profit fee. Because 
state-of-the-art gave AF no indication 
of how much the SMX would cost, 
they were unable to set a specific 
price they could agree to pay. 

But under the CPFF contract, they 
were not saddled with what could be 
an unrealistically high estimate—one 
that would cost them out of proportion 
with the actual work to be done. 

After the first year’s work on SMX, 
and as work moved to development, 
the contractor would begin to get a 
better idea of what would be required 
in the way of work on the project. 
As this information is passed along to 
the Air Force, AF would begin to 
have a much better idea of what a 
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How Incentives Work... 


realistic price for the SMX would be. 

Thus, when the initial CPFF con- 
tract ran out, AF would have enough 
knowledge to move to a Cost Plus 
Incentive Fee Contract. This still car- 
ries a cost provision to allow for con- 
tractor problems or technical slow- 
downs, but also contains a feature 
which aims at cutting costs of the 
missile. 


By setting a target—based on ac- 
crued knowledge—Air Force can tell 
its contractor “This is what the cost 
picture looks like to us. If you can 
beat this figure, it’s worth 15% of 
what you save to us, and we'll turn 
that much of whatever you save back 
to you.” 

Conversely, the contractor stands to 
lose if he overruns target cost. If he 
can’t meet the target he and the Air 
Force have settled on, it will come out 
of his profits. 


Given, say, another year of work 
on SMX, with a greater bank of ac- 
crued knowhow, and perhaps a lower- 
ing of costs as a result of the incen- 
tive provisions in the CPIF contract, 
AF should be able to move on to an- 
other contract type—still more eco- 
nomical from the government stand- 
point. 

Assuming that most of the develop- 
ment work is out of the way on SMX, 
both AF and the contractor have fairly 
detailed knowledge of the project in 
question. But on the chance that there 
are more corners to cut in SMX pro- 
duction, a fixed-price plus incentive 
contract would be signed. 


The Rewards 


This provides that the contractor will 
get a return on any costs he can shave 
in his production work, and that Air 
Force will also pick up their fair share 
of the savings. With the incentive 
profit included as a part of the con- 
tract, there is still an implied element 
of doubt on production costs. 

By including the incentive factor, 
AF in effect says “We are almost posi- 
tive on costs for SMX, and we've 
drawn this contract to reflect those 
costs and a reasonable profit for you, 
the contractor. 

“But we are not so sure on the cost 
factor that we don’t want to cover our- 
selves on the chance of something we 
overlooked. Because of this, we'll split 
anything else you can save. We are 
anxious for the savings ourselves, so 
you will get a portion of what costs 
you can cut.” 

The firm fixed price contract would 
be used only when SMX had become 
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an off-the-shelf item, or something close 
to it. To use the fixed price contract, 
AF must know almost to the penny 
what the SMX costs to build, and 
eliminate all gray areas that could 
creep in. 

The above is, of course, oversimpli- 
fication. But the knowledge of the 
project covered under a given contract 
is the key factor in selecting the con- 
tract that will be used. Because from 
this knowledge comes the eventual 
price that is set. 


The Complaint 


As a footnote—and a measure of the 
importance of good contract pricing— 
there is one comment that should be 
made on recent criticism of the fixed- 
price-incentive-contract. 

Critics have maintained that a con- 
tractor has only to inflate his cost esti- 
mate to walk off with a tidy incentive 
profit that he has never really earned. 


Given accurate information in the 
first place, such inflation is impossible. 
No responsible military contracting 
officer would sign a fixed price incen- 
tive contract without such information. 

Second, if pricing is bad, the 80/20 
savings split that is a part of the in- 
centive contract actually serves as a 
form of protection for the military. 

On an inflated cost estimate in a 
fixed price contract, the contractor 
picks up the full dollar value of what- 
ever he saves. Without the incentive 
split, this is true in any contract where 
such inflation occurs. 

Another area where heavy criticism 
has been leveled at the Defense pro- 
curement operation is that of negotia- 
tion vs. advertised procurement. Again, 
the answer to the critics arises from 
a fairly obvious set of facts, for any- 
one who wants to take an honest: look 
at them. 

Basically, negotiated procurement is 
a product of the hardware that the 
military has to buy. While combat 
boots are combat boots, and can be 
haggled for accordingly, it is an en- 
tirely different matter to try to buy an 
air-launched ballistic missile. 

Working with relatively simple ma- 
terial—such as clothing—the military 
can very simply write down its specifi- 
cations and give its contract to the 
bidder who comes in with the lowest 
price while meeting those specifica- 
tions. 

But when nobody has the technical 
knowledge to decide what the specifi- 
cations on a given project are, this can 
no longer be done. 

And the problem is compounded 


when the item to be bought is of such 
complexity and technology that per- 
haps only two or three companies in 
the nation have the technical compe- 
tence to build it. 

With this in mind, and considering 
the amount of money Defense Depart- 
ment spends on ultra-complex items of 
hardware, it is perhaps more surprising 
that Defense is able to maintain as 
much competition in its contracting as 
it does. 

While advertising is the simplest, 
most direct and effective way of ob- 
taining competition, it is a long shot 
from the only way this can be done. 

Competitive negotiation, competitive 
source selection, two-step advertising 
—these are only a few of the tech- 
niques that have been developed to 
meet the challenge of providing com- 
petition in defense procurement. 


Wrap-up 


Another factor tending to distort the 
competition picture is the fact that 
most of the Defense dollars are spent 
in the actual procurement area. This 
means money is spent after early re- 
search and development work has been 
completed. 

In criticizing “negotiation” on such 
production contracts, it is easy to over- 
look the fact that extensive competi- 
tion may have been conducted in 
awarding the initial research and de- 
velopment contract. 

This factor can be compounded by 
the high cost of weapons production. 
To get a contractor started on a major 
project, the Defense Department often 
must invest many millions of dollars to 
build the necessary capability into the 
contractor's facilities. 

To do this and then to pull out the 
contract to throw it open to adver- 
tised bids would be an outright waste 
of time and money. 

Because the Defense Department 
spends more money than any other 
single organization in the world, it is 
often much too easy to single it out 
as being wasteful, inefficient and a host 
of other things. In a business where 
an error of .0001 adds up to $4-million 
out of a $40-billion budget, a single 
$500,000 mistake is perhaps not as 
bad as it might seem, taken in con- 
text. 

This is not to say that improvements 
cannot be made. But it would be 
equally unfair to say that Defense ‘sn't 
working to make these improvements. 

Muses one Navy officer, “We lave 
about a million people in the Novy, 
civilian and military. If each of tiem 
made one minor mistake a day, wed 
have a million mistakes on our hands 
every day in the year. I’m sometimes 
surprised we do as well as we do.” 
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Supply and Logistics 


Where the Money 
Can Be Saved 


MONG PROFESSIONAL gam- 

blers, there is an old adage that 
runs something like this: “If you want 
to make money, go where the money 
1S. 

It is a point of departure not too 
far divorced from this adage that has 
made supply management one of the 
most active areas in Defense manage- 
ment during the past year. 

The reasoning: With a total defense 
inventory of somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $118-billion, it simply 
stands to reason that there is money 
to be made in the management of 
supplies. 

With this basic point in mind, and 
with the pressures of a tight budget 
and » cost-conscious Congress to con- 
tend with, it is not surprising that some 
of the heaviest guns of Defense man- 
agen: at have been brought to bear in 
this »articular area. 

Nc» is it surprising that considerable 
resul'; have been the outgrowth of the 
effor'. expended. 

From one point of view, there is 
probs!y no area of Defense opera- 
tions ‘hat has less sex appeal than 
supp! management: the fact that seven 
type vacuum-sprung manipress bolts 
have veen eliminated from the De- 
fense Department inventory is not 
likely: -o make page one in anybody’s 
news: iper. 

Bu through the eyes of the scape- 
goate. there is probably no easier 
targe’ That Army is shipping tomatoes 
to M. ne from California while Navy 
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ships tomatoes from Maine to Cali- 
fornia is a situation that provides in- 
stant press, public and Congressional 
reaction. 

At least part of this seeming lack of 
balance in what is and isn’t news in 
the supply management area stems 
from a ridiculously simple factor. 

Practically anyone can grasp the in- 
congruity of having three kinds of 
wrenches to turn the same kind of bolt. 
No householder in the country would 
stock his workbench in so preposterous 
a fashion. 

What few people stop to consider is 
that there are not many homeowners 
in the country who have some three 
and a half million items to keep track 
of. 

Given the obvious fact that mistakes 
tend to result in violent criticism, and 
further given so large a part of the 
military dollar-investment to work 
with, it is hardly surprising that mili- 
tary supply managers over the past few 
years have actively searched for more 
efficient ways of getting their job done. 

Nor is it surprising that some fairly 
spectacular results have been made. By 
using a relatively new set of manage- 
ment tools, applied in an area previ- 
ously noted only for its lack of tools, 
the military supply manager in the last 
year or so has managed to turn up 
some of the most positive money-sav- 
ing programs to be found in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The search for better ways of doing 
business is one that is just coming of 


age, and in the future, even more 
worthwhile results would seem more 
likely than not. 

Spearheaded by the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (S&L), 
aided by Armed Forces Supply Sup- 
port Center, the various Defense pro- 
grams for better supply management 
are ones that are being picked up by 
all three services, and in each case the 
outlook is encouraging. 

This is not to say that the services 
themselves are playing follow-the- 
leader. Much to the contrary, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, individually and 
jointly, are working equally hard. In 
fact, many of the techniques now in 
practice at DOD level are ones that 
have come up through the ranks in the 
services. 

Defense Department is presently 
working harder—and getting bigger 
payoffs—in supply management than 
it ever has in its history. To under- 
stand why this is the case, it is worth 
taking a look at some of the historical 
background. 

Prior to World War II, the military 
forces of the nation were at barest 
skeleton strength. Demands on the sup- 
ply systems of the Army and Navy 
were relatively light, and offered not 
much challenge to the supply manager. 

Further, not enough money was in- 
volved to justify many of today’s pro- 
grams, There are, for instance, auto 
matic data processing machines in use 
today that cost more than some entire 
defense budgets prior to World War II. 
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History of Change... 


With the start of World War II, im- 
mediate pressures and undeniable 
priority of all things military resulted 
in sound supply practices going pretty 
much by the board. 

The job on hand was to win a war, 
and if ordering three of everything was 
the fastest way to insure the fighting 
man had one of what he needed, this 
is exactly what was done. 

Thus, from an inventory that could 
only supply trucks as tanks for train- 
ing operations, the military system 
bulged almost beyond belief to support 
what amounted to two major wars— 
one in Europe and one in the Pacific. 


At the end of the war, the military 
supply system reacted just about like a 
pricked balloon. Islands in the Pacific 
were paved with surplus supplies, and 
the entire system contracted almost as 
violently as it had expanded. 


With Korea, the process began all 
over again—the tremendous buildup 
from a slow start with wartime prior- 
ities overriding optimum management 
to handle the immediate task. 

Any attempts that had been made 
to improve the system between the two 
wars were postponed for the duration, 
and the military supply manager had 
to worry about more immediate prob- 
lems. 


With the signing of the Korean 
truce, there was one major difference 
facing the military manager, in com- 
paring the situation with the end of 
World War II. 

It was plain that the military system 
was going to have to support itself at 
near wartime levels for quite some 
time to come. And it was going to have 
to do its job without a wartime budget. 


The Implications 


The implications were obvious: com- 
pared to wartime, a relatively low level 
of spending; but compared to previous 
peace time military budgets, an ex- 
tremely high one. Thus, each dollar 
spent..had to get one hundred cents 
worth of goods, equipment or services. 
There was simply no room for waste. 

The comment of one Pentagon man- 
ager sums it up: “For the present, and 
for the immediate future, its fairly ob- 
vious that we aren’t going to get much 
more money to work with. We simply 
have to create more dollars out of what 
we have. Given the inflationary factor 
that we have to deal with, it’s a fight to 
stay even—much less come out ahead.” 

If in the past the military has had 
to work with larger inventories in terms 
of dollars than it does today, it was 
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without the budgetary pressures that 
they are now facing. 

As a result, it is generally fair to say 
that never before has good supply man- 
agement been as essential as it is in the 
present military establishment. 

To carry it one step further, the 
peacetime military supply manager in 
the past never had to manage amounts 
of material comparable to the ones he 
must deal with today. In wartime the 
demand for actual management was 
slight, in peacetime the supplies were 
a pittance compared to the present. 

From another standpoint, it wasn’t 
until after Korea that the Defense De- 
partment was in a position to attempt 
any really effective overhaul of its sup- 
ply system. 

Until some sort of organization ex- 
isted to bring the problems of the three 
services together in one place, any- 
thing done aong these lines was neces- 
sarily handled in isolation by the serv- 
ice involved. 

There was, for instance, no protec- 
tion against Army and Navy criss- 
crossing trainloads of tomatoes across 
the country—they simply didn’t have 
the mechanism for coordination. 

Defense Department itself, and 
more specifically Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center, are both relatively re- 
cent creations. New enough, at least, 
so that their effective weight couldn’t 
be felt until a couple of years ago. 
(AFSSC is even newer than Defense, 
came into being only two years ago.) 

This was the big step needed to get 
an overall view of the Defense supply 
picture, and with this means of coor- 
dination, the wheels began to turn. 

Overhauling an operation as large as 
Defense supply management is not the 
sort of job that can be turned out in 
a couple of months. It is a job that 
takes time, effort, patience, and the 
ability to cope with fantastically large 
numbers of supply items, systems of 
doing business and just plain head- 
aches. 

As a result of this, one Pentagon ex- 
ecutive sums up the past year’s work 
this way: “In the past year, we have 
made more significant advances in the 
area of supply management than we 
have in any year in the past. Programs 
that have been in the mill for years are 
just beginning to pay off. 

“We've had more Congressional 
hearings in the past year than we had 
in the six years preceding, and we've 
been able to tell them that we've 
cleaned out under more of our rugs 
than we ever have before. The efforts 
we've put out for the last two or three 
years are beginning to really bear 
fruit.” 


Two of the real keystones in this 
management structure are the Feder:| 
Catalog system and Automatic Data 
Processing. And as is true of other 
supply management areas and _ tech- 
niques, these have truly come of age 
in the past couple of years. 

Preceding AFSSC, although it is now 
a part of it, the Federal Catalog sys- 
tem provided one vitally important 
factor to the Defense supply clean-up. 
For the first time, the military manager 
could look to one place to find out just 
exactly what there was in the total 
supply system. 

The Army supply manager could find 
out what his Navy counterpart had on 
hand in the way of inventory and use 
this knowledge in doing his own job. 

From ‘this basic knowledge, a num- 
ber of significant management tech- 
niques were possible. Coordinated sur- 
plus disposal, defense-wide standard- 
ization, interservicing of supplies and 
better utilization of supplies in the over- 
all inventory are some of the major 
ones. 


ADP’ s Effect 


While the foregoing provides inter- 
esting theory, actually one other man- 
agement tool was needed to put the 
theory into meaningful practice—auto- 
matic data processing. 

Dealing with nearly three and a half 
million line items Defense would have 
found it nearly impossible to accom- 
plish any worthwhile work without the 
tremendous, volume-capacity and speed 
of ADP, and the resultant ability to 
break out data into specific increments 
in a hurry. 

As an example, the availability of 
ADP equipment within the Air Force 
was one of the influencing factors in 
its decision to conduct an Air Force- 
wide wall-to-wall inventory this year. 

With the ability to handle this much 
volume came the opportunity to begin 
a complete overhaul of defense supply 
operations. 

From a top-level standpoint, the 
focal points for cataloging and data 
processing are in the Cataloging and 
Data Processing Divisions of AFSSC. 

A far cry from anything that Sears 
Roebuck might put out, the actual fed- 
eral catalog consists of literally hun- 
dreds of bins crammed with identif‘ca- 
tion cards for the nearly three and a 
half-million items in the Defense :ys- 
tem. 

For the present, the job of the cata- 
loger is one of finding new and be‘ter 
ways of working with accumulated in- 
formation, coupled with expanding the 
number of participating organizations. 

This is to say that the founda‘ion 
has been laid. For the future, the job 
will be, in the words of one manager, 
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to “find better ways of keeping the 
data lean and useful.” 

Among the techniques aimed in this 
direction: AIR—the Accelerated Item 
Reduction Program. Under AIR, the 
aim is to clean house—to get rid of 
duplicate and unnecessary items in the 
system. AIR is set up in three steps, 
the first of which is basically complete, 
and the second well under way. 

First step in AIR was to spot some 
117,000 items in the inventory that 
clearly looked like they didn’t belong 
there, and simply drop them. This 
done, AFSSC sat back to see what 
would happen. 


Cutting Inventory 


Of the total number, only 5% have 
been reinstated, and the total inven- 
tory is some 100,000-plus items cleaner 
than when this phase of the program 
started. 

Second step is a matter of using the 
ADP available to spot items that ap- 
pear to conflict. Under this general 
heading of “conflict” fall some 60% 
of the items in the federal system. 

Obviously, AFSSC expects nothing 
this high in the way of actual house- 
cleaning returns, but greater purifica- 
tion is inevitable. 

Third step will be a matter mostly 
of standardizing where possible on the 
items that are still left after steps one 
and two. 

In terms of a progression, the first 
step in AIR was a job for the clerks, 
the second a task for the automatic 
data processing machines, and the third 
a job for the engineers. 

AIR, then, is a step-by-step purifica- 
tion of the system, filtering out in an 
ever-narrowing progression those items 
that either don’t belong in the system 
or that could be replaced more effi- 
ciently by other items. 

Comments Navy Capt. E. T. 
Dobbyn, Chief of the AFSSC Catalog- 
ing Division, “We have the only com- 
plete catalog files that exists to my 
knowledge. This in itself, of course, 
doesn’t mean much. We can’t indulge 
in cataloging for the sake of cataloging. 
We can only act as a sort of launcher 
for other programs. A catalog such as 
ours really isn’t a very sexy item until 
you begin to use it.” 

Perhaps one fair measure of the use 
of the catalog system—and what it’s 
worth—is offered by the number of 
people who are interested in using it 
outside of the Defense Department. 

Although the catalog has never been 
“sold” the management results have 
sold themselves. Besides DOD, Gen- 
eral Services Administration has moved 
in, along with a number of other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The latest—and perhaps more sig- 
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nificant—addition to the catalog rolls 
comes from the NATO nations, who 
are currently phasing many of their 
supply items into the U.S. catalog sys- 
tem. 

Holland, Germany, Norway and 
Canada are adopting “very aggressive” 
programs in getting into this area, and 
it is more than likely that other nations 
will follow suit in the future. 

This means, among other things, that 
the age-old language barrier, inevitably 
a problem with an organization such 
as NATO, will disappear. With all of 
the nations using the same stock num- 
bers, there will be little or no need 
for language beyond those stock num- 
bers in many of the transactions that 
it takes to keep NATO forces supplied. 

A growing realization of the value 
of Automatic Data Processing in mili- 
tary supply operations is one factor that 
has contributed much to progress in the 
past year. 


The job of the Air Force office is :o 
coordinate all ADP operations in the 
AF system, from buying new equip- 
ment to the actual use of equipment 
on hand. 

At both inventory control points and 
at actual major issuing agencies, Army 
and Navy have found ADP a valuable 
tool in handling the large volume trans- 
actions that are fundamental to the 
military supply business. 

Given the foundation of the catalog 
system and the ADP tool to work with, 
there aré a number of specific areas 
in which various agencies of the De- 
fense Department are working. 

There is probably no branch of 
AFSSC that must work more closely 
with industry than the Standardization 
Division, under Army Col. E. T. Wiley. 
The obvious reason: unless industry 
can be induced to provide standard 
parts and equipment to the military, 
there is really little that the military 


As depicted here, the object of all this study in improving supply is to have the hardware 
on the firing line with the least delay. 


At AFSSC, ADP. is a proven tool, 
and one due for expansion. The num- 
ber of ways that the AFSSC IBM 705 
can be used to help out with the job 
are at this point outrunning the ma- 
chine’s capacity, and installation of a 
newer, larger machine is set for the 
near future. 

(Also in the automatic data category, 
although not exactly in the straight 
ADP class is one other device AFSSC 
has at its disposal. This is the only ex- 
isting tri-service communications net, 
connecting AFSSC with major inven- 
tory control points in each of the serv- 
ices. Major job of the net is to keep 
AFSSC informed on an almost hourly 
basis of any changes in the status of 
the inventories of the three services.) 

Actually, a much wider variety of 
ADP operations in the supply area is 
to be found in the services themselves. 
Enough, in fact, so that the Air Force 
has seen the need to set up a central 
ADP management office at Air Mate- 
riel Command Headquarters. 


can do to standardize its own inven- 
tory. 
Actually, the best measure of indus- 
try cooperation along this line is that 
standardization—like cataloging—is an 
area that is branching out into new 
fields of operations. 

Having met most of the obvious and 
basic needs of equipment standardiza- 
tion, the job of the standardization 
worker in the military is now to find 
other ways he can make the job of the 
military supply manager easier, and 
keep his own art current with the 
times. 

In one area, that of reliability, work 
has recently been done to try to build 
this factor into military electronic com- 
ponents. Working with the Directo of 
Defense Research and Engineering, 
AFSSC’s Standardization Division has 
moved to get out a set of speciica- 
tions that will state the needs of De 
fense Department in the terms of re 
liability. 

The attitude expressed on this pat- 
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ilar program is perhaps typical of 
hat shown on other programs: “We 

ve no idea of coordinating and re- 
.oordinating this one until it becomes 

‘ient history. We feel it’s much bet- 

r to go ahead and do it, then wait 

1 see what happens.” 

What is probably the most signifi- 
sant program currently in the mill in 

» Standardization Division has ac- 

ially little to do with hardware, or 
for that matter pure supply manage- 
ment. 

In the long run, however, the mili- 
tary supply manager will certainly 
benefit from the system that has been 
set up for standardized engineering 
documents. In point of fact, when the 
problems of standardizing hardware 
are considered, standard documents 
should go a long way towards making 
the job easier, 

The development of Mil-D-70327 
aimed at setting up a single format for 
the engineering documents and draw- 
ings that are a part of just about every 
defense contract. Implications of the 
program are far-reaching. 

In the past, just about everybody 
and his brother had a slightly different 
set of requirements on what should ap- 
pear on an engineering drawing, and 
how the information should be pre- 
sented. 

This meant not only that the various 
agencies of the Defense Department 
had a tough job trying to talk to each 
other, but that the defense supplier 
would, in many cases, be literally 
buried in requirements for different 
sets of drawings, each a slightly differ- 
ent format. 

Doubly frustrating was the fact that 
all of the documents in question car- 
ried basically the same information. 
And in spite of this, the piece of paper 
describing item A for Air Research and 
Development Command couldn't be 
used by Navy’s Bureau of Weapons 
without being re-drawn. 


Standard Format 


ind there was a good chance that 
contract would have to follow a 
rent format in submitting the 
ing of this same piece of equip- 
t to Air Materiel Command. 

hat AFSSC decided to do: sit 
1 with industry and the agencies 
efense Department and figure out 

t exactly who needed what in the 
of information, and what would 
method of presentation acceptable 
| concerned. 
e result: Mil-70327, setting 
the standard format for engineer- 
lrawings. 

ie next step, and the one currently 
e mill, is to take the drawing spe- 
ition, farm it out to the people 
have been using it since its first 
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release, and see what changes have to 
be made. Again, the philosophy of 
“Jet's do it and see what happens.” 

Aim of the current effort is to clear 
up the gray areas that have come to 
light through actual use of the docu- 
ment. Both industry and the miltary 
will be called upon to spot those areas 
of the specification that have given 
them trouble, or that lend themselves 
to varying interpretations. 


The Real Payoff 


In the simplest possible terms, the 
job of the Material Utilization Division 
of AFSSC is to make sure that one 
part of Defense isn’t selling equipment 
at the same time another segment of 
the organization is buying the same 
thing. 

But as is often the case, the simplest 
explanation of the job is not the most 
accurate of representative. 

In the first place, the items that must 
be monitored under the general job 
description number in the millions. 

In the second place, the organiza- 
tions to be monitored under the gen- 
eral definition are scattered all over 
the world, number in the thousands, 
and in the vast majority of instances 
have no method of direct communica- 
tion among themselves. 

In terms of demonstrable dollar re- 
turn, it is probably this division of 
AFSSC that stands to be able to make 
the most mileage. Where Standardiza- 
tion and Cataloging, offer that are pri- 
marily management benefits, the work 
handled by Material Utilization relates 
directly to hardware. 

At the end of a successful job, it is 
possible for this division of the Center 
to say “in this case we prevented Army 
from selling X commodity as a surplus 
item, and transferred it to the Navy 
inventory, where they were ready to 
go out and buy it. This means savings 
in the amount of Y dollars to the 
government.” 

Plainly, the key to success in this 
area is effective communication—or at 
least a central point at which changes 
in inventory can be screened. 

The simplest technique used by Ma- 
terial Utilization is the matter of 
screening all excess material, to make 
sure that nobody else needs it before 
it is shipped over to General Services 
Administration for government-wide 
screening. 

In the 30-day screening period, 
AFSSC not only checks out the various 
Defense agencies, but also those areas 
of the military assistance program that 
might conceivably have an interest in 
the equipment being screened. 

Going one step further, Material 
Utilization keeps track of many of the 
wholesale buying activities in the De- 
fense Department, to make sure that 


no one is buying what ever the would- 
be surplus is. 

Using the Center’s IBM 705, Mate- 
rial Utilization matches the buy and 
sell lists for location of the item, con- 
dition of the item, and its engineering 
configuration (with an eye to its ob- 
solescence.) 

On a more personal basis, a specific 
sales pitch may be used if it looks like 
an organization has overlooked normal 
notification of the surplus item, or is 
being too finicky in its requirements. 

(In one case where this technique 
was used,. several thousand dollars 
worth of chain link fence was saved 
from the surplus rolls because some- 
body noticed a buy request for similar 
fence of a slightly different height.) 

It is in the area of more accurate, 
precise definition of line items of sup- 
ply that this part of AFSSC is currently 
working. 


What is Needed 


Comments P. M. Somerville, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Division, “We know 
there is, for instance, a greater degree 
of item substitutability than we can 
find now. What we really need is more 
of a layman’s language, some sort of a 
compromise between the common lan- 
guage of the catalog stock numbers 
and the understandable ‘paint, can, 
red, one each.” 

One step in this direction has. been 
an attempt to inject a reliable state- 
ment of condition of the item in ques- 
tion. But as Somerville points out, “It’s 
like trying to assign a numerical value 
to a used car—it depends whether you 
are buying or selling.” 

Not only is this particular problem a 
sticky one, but it is compounded by 
a number of factors. Tremendously 
close coordination is needed to make 
such transfers effective, and coordina- 
tion must be handled in a hurry to pre- 
vent a change in status of the supplies 
that are being considered. 

Also, while mistakes of any kind are 
to be avoided, in this area just about 
any mistake that is made involves a 
three-fold penalty. 

First, it costs money. Second, there is 
considerable wasted effort—by the man 
who was trying to unload whatever 
equipment it was, the man who wanted 
it, and at the Center itself. 

Third, and in many cases most im- 
portant, the lead time that is needed to 
re-order the equipment in question is 
time that has to be waited out all over 
again. 

Closely connected with the deter- 
mination of such considerations as con- 
dition of the equipment to be surplused 
are the various technical factors that 
enter into any decision. 

With this in mind, AFSSC is con- 
sidering the possibility of using the 
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Commodity Coordination Groups to 
provide them with the necessary tech- 
nical competence to look into these 
areas. 


The 32 Commodity Coordination 
Groups were set up to get the three 
services together on various manage- 
ment and technical considerations that 
would make inter-servicing of supplies 
more workable and profitable. 

While the groups have done most 
of their job in this respect, they could 
still be available as a source for tech- 
nical determinations in a number of 
supply areas. Such decisions as agree- 
ing on standard electronic stock num- 
bers for two or more services would be 
the kind of work they could help with. 

Given the basic asumption that cen- 
tralized information and effort is one 
of the most important factors in a De- 
fense Department supply management 
program if it is successful, one of the 
most useful items to come along in 
some time is the Defense Materiel 
Management Program—DMMP. 

This is the first all-service effort to 
tackle some of the more annoying head- 
aches Defense Department has had to 
wrestle with over the years. 

The 26 point study will be followed 
up with another one in 1961, as a con- 
tinuation of the one currently being 
worked on. 


In a forward to the actual DMMP, 
Defense Assistant Secretary for Supply 
and Logistics Perkins McGuire had this 
to say: 

“The twenty-six inter-related proj- 
ects comprising the program are de- 
signed to achieve further integration 
of material management in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The continuing ef- 
forts of the military services to improve 
their intra-service supply activities are 
not reflected in this program. 

“The program is the latest of a 
series of logical steps in a dynamic 
plan to integrate material management 
in the Department of Defense without 
disrupting the complex world-wide 
military supply systems and thus im- 
pairing the ready-to-fight posture of 
the Armed Forces . . .” 

It is worth looking at one or two of 
the specific projects. 

One of these, which draws its signif- 
icance from its close relation to the 
front-line forces of the nation is to 
develop policies for supplying common 
items to unified commands overseas. 


The Goal 


The goal: to find the best method of 
supplying common categories of ma- 
teriel to overseas unified commands. 

The Single Manager is a peacetime 
creation, one which has developed 
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since Korea and thus has never had a 
trial by fire. 

As a result, another of the DMMP 
projects will be to develop, to the ex- 
tent practical and desirable, uniform 
and simplified procedures which will 
improve the efficiency and wartime 
readiness of Single Manager Operating 
agencies. 

A progress report issued by the De- 
fense Department in part provides an 
excellent summation of what has been 
going on for the past year or so within 
the Pentagon in terms of supply man- 
agement. Barely skimming over the top: 

“. . . Integration of Defense Manage- 
ment is not only a watchword, it is a 
reality. 

“New methods to determine the re- 
quirements of a balanced defense pro- 
gram were developed and installed in 
all of the military services. 

“The biggest accounting, identifica- 
tion and cataloging job in the history 
of the world was accomplished, and, 
when it was done, there was, for the 
first time, central knowledge of what 
was owned, where it was, and what 
it could be used for. 

“Equipment and supplies not meet- 
ing the military standards of today for 
reasons of wear or obsolescence are 
being used in civil defense, health and 
education programs at a rate of almost 
$400-million per year. 

“Military supply inventories are be- 
ing reduced at a rate of $3.5-billion 
per year ($7.3-billion in the past two 
years). 

“Military warehouses covering 41 
million sq. ft. of space have been 
closed, and 17-million sq. ft. of this 
space already transferred for other 
government or commercial use. 

“In addition to the savings in ma- 
teriel, the cost of operating the military 
supply system has been reduced by 
$100-million per year. 

“These management savings have 
not been at the expense of our military 
readiness position. Despite the new 
concepts and the sweeping techno- 
logical changes, the rated military in- 
ventories are better balanced than ever 
before. 

“Most important of all, business 
management in the Defense program 
is now embarking on a new, still more 
advanced era. Essential and significant 
as they were, the accomplishments of 
the past several years are just the 


| building blocks for a defense manage- 


ment structure which is under activ? 
construction by Defense managers. 
“The details of this advanced mar- 
agement plan have been provided to 
the Congress and the American public 
can be assured that evaluation of a'! 
of the facts demonstrates effective and 
economical management of procure- 
ment and supply operations in the De- 
fense program.” | 
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The perennial bogeyman: 


Why the Budget is the Cold War Key 


OMEBODY ONCE SAID the easi- 

est way to reduce a jovial party of 
military planners to absolute gloom 
was to shriek “Budget!” at the top of 
your voice. 
' To at least one segment of military, 
the slogan is “Help Stamp Out Comp- 
trollers,” and the stereotyped comp- 
troller is aged about 94, wears a green 
eyeshade and stands at a desk because 
buying a stool would disrupt the na- 
tional economy. 

As George Gershwin once pointed 
out, “It ain’t necessarily so.” 

There is probably no segment of 
Pentagon management that works 
harder for less credit to get the job of 
national defense done than does. the 
perennial bogeyman, the comptroller. 

Basically the job of the budgeteer 
is this: to stand between the irate 
strategist and the implacable politician 
and translate the impossible demands 
of both into a program that each can 
live with. 

Depending on whom you talk to, the 
job is done either by compromising 
national defense to the point of capit- 
ulation or by compromising the na- 
tion:| economy to the point of chaos. 

All comptrollers are secretly on the 
payroll of General Accounting Office, 
and they would—if they had their 
way —build the carrier Enterprise 
without heads (“washrooms,” for the 
land-bound). 


But to some cost-conscious Congress- 
men, it would seem infinitely better 
to build the heads in the Pentagon 
and forget about the Enterprise. 

Scheming under his eyeshade, it is 
the comptroller who slashes all squad- 
rons in Tactical Air Command by .03 
aircraft—and insists that the airplanes 
that are flying are up-to-date and 
fully equipped. 

By occult communication with the 
Bureau of the Budget, the military 
comptroller reportedly withholds most 
of what little funds are available to 
the Defense effort. 

And yet it is the comptroller, with 
his own legislative liaison staff, who 
in the final analysis has to justify the 
military budget on Capitol Hill. 

The overall problem stems from a 
situation in which a peacetime budget 
has to support what amounts to war- 
time military forces. On the face of 
it, the situation contradicts itself. 

But in spite of this, the comptroller 
must deal with the people who are 
trying to maintain the wartime 
strength, while fending off other ele- 
ments of the government which are 
trying to hold down the spending. 

All in all, it is little wonder that 
legislative liaison in the Pentagon is 
generally broken into two separate 
categories, one for routine work and 
another for the budget. 

One measure of the importance of 


the job: Below Secretarial level, the 
only point at which the entire budget 
of a given service—or for that matter, 
of DOD—is considered as a whole is 
in the comptroller’s shop. 

This means that from a budgetary 
standpoint, the Defense Department 
tends to turn on the pivot of its 
comptrollers. 

The job is one of translation. It is a 
matter of taking the needs of the mili- 
tary forces in Defense Department, 
and putting them in the language of 
dollars and cents. 

Without the military force, there 
would be no need for comptrollers. 
But without comptrollers, the job of 
the military forces would be im- 
measurably harder than it already is. 

Underlining the importance of the 
job is the situation in which the mili- 
tary must operate today. 

The present Cold War is a factor 
that places a greater responsibility on 
the Comptroller than has ever been 
true in the past. 

With the nation facing what is ob- 
viously going to be a long, drawn-out 
struggle, it is forced into the position 
of having to operate on a long-haul 
basis. 

Unlike an actual hot war, where 
budgeting is a matter of getting what's 
needed to fighting forces as fast as 
possible with little regard for cost, the 
cold war creates a situation where 
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Seeing the forest, not the trees... 


careful budgeting is one of the basic 
weapons at the disposal of the military. 

Only by walking the fine line be- 
tween an effective defense force and 
a stable economic situation can the 
cold war be handled over a long pull 
with any success. 

What exactly does the comptroller 
stand in this situation? From a nega- 
tive standpoint, in the words of one 
DOD level executive, “Of course, we 
can’t tell the services what they should 
or should not buy. On the other hand 
we are in a position to recommend 
what might look like a better idea 
in a given situation. 

“And from our central position on 
budget formulation, we often see 
things that are not apparent to others. 
We sit where we can look at the 
forest instead of seeing nothing but 
trees.” 


Job Breakdown 


It is worth quoting the job descrip- 
tion under which the budget function 
is fulfilled at the Defense Department 
level. The job looks like this: 

—Develop and coordinate guidelines 
for preparation of budget estimates 
and supporting data for the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Department 
of Defense. 

—Supervise and coordinate the prep- 
aration of such budget estimates for 
submission to Bureau of the Budget. 
In this connection, monitor, review 
and integrate the budget recommenda- 
tions of the interested Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. 

-Analyze such budget submission 
including requirements and other sup- 
porting data as to consistency, ade- 
quacy, feasibility, costs and conformity 
with overall Defense programs and 
policy. 

-Arrange for and participate in 
justification of budget estimates be- 
fore Bureau of the Budget and pre- 
pare detailed justification data for 
presentation by Defense Comptroller 
before Congressional committees. 

-Analyze requests of departments 
and agencies of the Defense Depart- 
ment for apportionments and recom- 
mend appropriate action to higher 
authority. 

-Analyze progress reports on execu- 
tion of departmental budget programs 
and make pertinent field inspections 
related to financial management and 
recommend appropriate corrective ac- 
tion to higher authority. 

-Review and comment on legislative 
proposals and develop cost estimates 
thereon. 
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—Develop budget methods, including 
appropriation account structure. 

—-Maintain effective liaison with ap- 
propriate departmental agencies and 
other government departments. 


At the Defense level, these responsi- 
bilities are carried out under a system 
designed to give maximum efficiency 
in the entire process. Coverage is both 
vertical and horizontal, with people 
responsible on the one hand for the 
services themselves, and on the other 
hand for various functional areas of 
the budget (Personnel, Research, Pro- 
curement, etc.). 


But it is probably safe to say that 
the best organization in the world 
wouldn’t be good enough to make the 
budget job easy. And if it has been 
difficult as a general rule in the past, 
the election year situation that the 
military budget builder faces this year 
will only complicate the job. 


While it is unlikely that the out- 
come of the election will throw all 
previous work on the budget into a 
cocked hat, it is equally unlikely that 
the election—regardless of who wins— 
will leave a status quo Defense budget. 

For a number of reasons—not the 
least of which is the budget cycle it- 
self—it is likely that most of the post- 
election changes in the budget will be 
of a patchwork nature. 

First foundations of the 1962 budget 
were laid at about the time that the 
1961 budget was presented to Con- 
gress, last January. By the time the 
new President is inaugurated in Janu- 
ary, the Eisenhower budget will have 
been at the printer’s for the best part 
of a month. 


The Future 


In short, most of the work on the 
fiscal 1962 budget was out of the 
way before the election even took 
place. 

On the other hand, both political 
parties argued for a more vigorous ap- 
proach to the defense problem, with 
a definite implication that more money 
will be spent in the coming year. 

The outcome will probably be some 
compromise along the lines of either 
a supplemental request over the Eisen- 
hower budget, or _less-than-major 
amendment to the Eisenhower budget 
before it is presented to Congress. 

(In 1952, when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took over, there was a 
fairly thorough re-write of the Truman 
Budget. But the revisions were down- 
ward, dictating a more thorough ap- 
proach than add-on measures.) 


It would be inaccurate to say that 
the work the Pentagon budget force is 
doing at present is wasted effort. 


The reason: Regardless of politics, 
any modification in the Defense budget 
must necessarily be based on a solid 
fiscal foundation. It is this foundation 
that is presently being laid in the Penta- 
gon. 

Assuming there will be extra money 
in the 1962 budget—which seems 
likely—it will probably be spent on a 
spot basis. In other words, whatever 
in the way of extra funding is pumped 
into Defense will probably go for 
specific programs. More Polaris sub- 
marines, extra cash for the B-70, or in- 
creased modernization of Army’s airlift 
would be examples. 

This sort of change does not imply 
a new and different budget. At the 
outside, the increase in Defense spend- 
ing is likely to be small—if considered 
in relation to Defense spending in the 
recent past. It is, for instance, unlikely 
that Defense spending will “soar” next 
year much beyond $42-$43 billion. 

Reduced to dollars rather than pro- 
grams, this means that it is highly im- 
probable that the Defense budget for 
1962 will ride much higher than about 
half a billion dollars to $1.5 billion 
ever what it has been in the past. 

There are unquestionably areas in 
which more money will be spent. But 
these areas are so specific (programs 
would be a better word) that the effect 
on the total budget will be slight. 


As one measure of the situation, 
there is a hopeful note in one Navy 
man’s voice when he says “We are 
asking for $230-million for anti-sub- 
marine warfare research and develop- 
ment funds this year. That figure will 
allow us to hold the line. It will mean 
that we won't get less than we did 
in the ’61 budget.” 


But neither will it mean that Navy 
will get more, in what is admittedly 
one of the most vital areas of their 
operations. For with the initial $180- 
million assigned to this area, and $50- 
million added on later in the year, this 
is exactly what the Navy had last year 
for ASW. 

What all this means is that for fiscal 
1962, the economic picture in the De- 
partment of Defense is not much 
brighter than it was under the Eisen- 
hower administration, campaign prom- 
ises notwithstanding. 

It means that the new President 
will probably find himself hamstrung 
by fiscal commitments in other branc‘ies 
of the government, along with sich 
problems as a markedly unfavoradle 
overseas balance of payments. 

It means the new President is go ng 
to have to move slowly on any mejor 
increase in the Defense budget simply 
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because such increases tend to per- 
peiuate themselves. A billion a year 
between now and 1970 adds up to a 
Defense budget of $50-billion in 1970; 
and the $3-billion a year figure runs 
1970 Defense expenditures up to 
something over $70-billion. 

if such seemingly dire predictions 
emanate from the stereotyped man with 
a green eyeshade, it is perhaps because 
this is the man who is used to working 


with dollars rather than operational re- 
quirements. 

There can be little question that the 
budget function within the general 
Comptroller area is the one function 
most often given the benefit of head- 
lines. 

And while this is the situation, it is 
also only fair to consider the other 
areas in which the comptroller works 
to get his overall job done. 


How the Teams are Organized... 
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By way of oversimplification, there 
are two phases to the Comptroller’s 
job. First of these is to make sure that 
the military gets the money it needs to 
do its job in the most economical 
fashion possible. The second half of 
the task is to make sure that the mili- 
tary spends the money it gets—again, 
in the most economical fashion 
possible. 
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It is in the latter area of operations 
that the Comptroller probably makes 
the most enemies for himself. For it is 
in this area that he must look over the 
shoulder of the operating military man, 
point out the mistakes he makes, and, 
to hear some military men tell it, gen- 
erally make a nuisance of himself. 

But there is one fact too often over- 
looked, or at least only grudgingly con- 
ceded. This goes back to the basic 
comptroller function. As is true in the 
budget-making function, the job of the 
comptroller is to translate the military 
program into dollars and cents, making 
sure that each dollar spent is spent as 
profitably as possible. 

Taken in this light, it is worth look- 
ing again at the job descriptions, and 
taking them at face value—without 
the implications of what so often seems 
like the pettiest of nit-picking in the 
field. 

At the Defense Department level of 
operations, there are three Deputy 
Comptrollers working under Defense 
Comptroller Franklin B. Lincoln, Jr. 
The first of these is the Deputy Comp- 
troller for the Budget, Harold R. 
Logan. The second two are, respec- 
tively, W. Carl Blaisdell, Deputy 
Comptroller for Financial and Operat- 
ing Management, and H. W. Bordner, 
Deputy Comptroller for Accounting, 
Finance and Audit Policy. 

Bordner’s job is to establish financial 
management policies, systems and pro- 
cedures for the Department of Defense. 
To do this, he has two Divisions under 
him, one for Auditing Policy and one 
for Accounting and Finance Policy. 
Covered under the second Division are 
appropriations accounting, industrial 
and cost accounting, property account- 
ing and finance. 

In the third area of Defense De- 
partment Comptrollership, Financial 
and Operating Management, the job 
description reads this way: 

“Management evaluation of Defense 
Department policies, programs, pro- 
cedures and operations at both depart- 
mental and field levels; contract pric- 
ing, financing and performance evalua- 
tion; progress and statistical reporting 
for all Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense areas. 

“Evaluation, development and prom- 
ulgation of financial policies and pro- 
cedures pertaining to international 
matters, utilization of currencies in 
foreign areas, foreign currency ex- 
change rates and foreign military pro- 
grams in relation to U.S. programs; 
coordination of development of De- 
fense Department views of General 
Accounting Office reports; audit of 
Military Assistance Program; and eval- 
uation of existing and proposed data 
processing systems.” 

What this amounts to is a compen- 
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What Makes A Budget? 


(Approximate dates in the budget cycle) 


Sept. 26: Submission of FY 1962 Budget requests for RDT&E, includ- 


ing back-up material, by military departments. 


As soon after Sept. 26 as possible (no later than October 3) Complete 
submission of budgets and all back-up material supporting FY 1962 


Budget. 


Present budget to Secretary of Defense by the Secretaries of the Military 


Departments 
Oct. 3: 
Oct. 4: 
Oct. 5: Navy. 


Air Force. 


Army. 


Oct. 10-Nov. 5: Joint OSD-BOB Staff review with military departments, 
Oct. 10-Nov. 4: Joint Chiefs of Staff Inquiry into Major Program Con- 


tent of the FY 1962 budget. 


Nov. 7-Nov. 16: 
fense. 


Nov. 17-Nov. 30: Discussions by the Secretary of Defense with the 


Present unresolved policy issues to Secretary of De- 


Secretaries of the Military Departments and JCS. 


Dec. 1-Dec. 7: Revise budget estimates to incorporate Secretary of De- 


fense decisions and other adjustments made during review. 
Dec. 8: Present FY 1962 Budget to National Security Council. 
Dec. 15: Formal submission of budget to Bureau of the Budget. 


Jan. 4: Submitted to Congress by President. 
House Subcommittee Hearings, Committee Hearings 


May 13: 


Report of House Committee. 


June 9: House floor action, approved. 
Senate Subcommittee, Committee Hearings 


June 24: Senate Committee Report. 


June 27: Senate floor action, approved. 
To Conference 


June 30: Report out of conference. 


July 1: Final Congressional approval 


(This chart includes neither advanced budget planning, which begins as 
early as a year ahead of the President’s presentation to Congress, nor the 
apportionment cycle which follows the above.) 





dium of odd but essential jobs. These 
are the tasks absolutely necessary to 
effective management, but ones that 
do not necessarily belong in any other 
specific area of the Department of 
Defense. 

Two specific and relatively signifi- 
cant jobs under this segment of the 
Defense Comptroller are handled by 
the Data Systems Review Division and 
the Management Surveillance Branch. 

The first of these offers a central 
screening point for business applica- 
tions of automatic data processing 
equipment proposed for or in use by 
Department of Defense. 

The aim is to set policy, criteria and 
principles in the ADP area. The job 


itself is one that simply wasn’t being 
done at this level of Defense manage- 
ment until the office was set up. 

Even newer is the Management Sur- 
veillance Branch, with one of its prin- 
ciple jobs being a matter of establish- 
ing policies and procedures for De- 
fense-wide review and evaluation of 
General Accounting Office reports on 
the work of all Defense agencies. 

The job of making GAO reporis 4 
useful tool in the Defense Department 
picture is perhaps the reverse of the 
usual comptroller fare. This is tru: i 
that it is a matter of translating ac- 
counting data into meaningful program 
and management information for the 
military operator. 
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Prior to the formation of this office, 
General Accounting Office reports 
cam into the Defense Department 
through no organized channel, were 
somtimes used to their full advantage, 
but more often were used haphazardly 
or not at all. 

With the new office, Defense gained 
a definite point of focus for GAO 
comments and suggestions on Defense 
operations, and was in a position to 
use the GAO findings to their maxi- 
mum advantage in terms of Defense 
management. 

What the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) is to the total 
Defense Department, the correspond- 
ing service positions are to Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 


Active Function 


It is a fair measure of the impor- 
tance of this function at service level 
that Congress has specified each of 
the services shall have what corre- 
sponds to a Comptroller at Assistant 
Secretary or higher level. 

Unquestionably, the comptroller 
function is among the more active in 
all three services. Work that is being 
done in the Army is in many ways 
typical of the activity in Navy and 
Air Force. 

Army is making significant strides 
in the field of Financial Management. 
Commanders and staff officers at all 
levels and in all geographical areas 
are making more and better use of 
financial data as a management tool. 

As a result, they are demanding 
and getting better data quicker. This 
permits early recognition of trends and 
enables responsible individuals to make 
timely decisions based upon sound 
information. 

A direct result of commanders’ de- 
mands for timely data is a streamlin- 
ing of accounting procedures in the 
Army. There is less accounting for the 
sake of accounting and a move toward 
accounting classifications which have 
some nieaning to management. 

There is more concentration on re- 
ducing administrative, overhead and 
other ‘direct costs. Every effort is 
being sade to improve mission per- 
forman:, and, at the same time, con- 
serve r. sources. 

Arm: recognizes that funds appro- 
priated »y Congress must be accounted 
for in t' ms of appropriation language. 
This is seing done. 

Also, \rmy is collecting data to de- 
termine the amount of resources— 
manpo* money and _ materiel— 
needed to perform various missions 
and op: «ations. 

Thes' data are reported in a cost 
and pe xrmance report which shows 
how mi.h it costs to perform specific 
°peratic.; or to sustain an activity. 
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Commanders use these reports to ap- 
praise their own operations and make 
appropriate changes, then send them 
on to the next higher echelon. 

These reports provide the basis for 
planners and programmers at all 
echelons to abandon excessively ex- 
pensive operations and to assign prior- 
ity among projects which must be 
done. 

Similarly, it gives the budgeteer a 
better guide for developing the price 
tag for future operations of the Army. 

Constant attention is being paid in 
the Army to dollar value of supply in- 
ventories, and steps are being taken 
to avoid overstockage. Better manage- 
ment data are spot-lighting situations 
where missions or conditions change 
sufficiently early to adjust supply ac- 
tions to the new requirements. 

This reduces the investment in ex- 
cess inventory, helps prevent losses to 
obsolescence, and frees funds for use 
on essential programs. 

This same program is reducing the 
cost of handling supplies—particularly 
those of small unit cost. 

Most installations now operate Self- 
Service Supply Centers which handle 
commonly used supplies costing less 
than $5.00 a unit. These centers oper- 
ate much like a super market or a 
drug store. 

They perform minimum accounting 
—only enough to prevent waste 
and to provide a basis for replenish- 
ment. This is proving to be one of 
the Army’s most fertile areas for 
reducing costs and Army is looking 
for more improvement in this area. 

Another of the most rewarding areas 
being exploited is that of automatic 
data processing. There is concurrent 
progress in the state of the art of 
machine technology and of techniques 
for application. 


Real Savings 


As fast as the technologists develop 
more versatile equipment, the Army 
finds new and different ways to use 
the equipment to do a better job at 
less cost and with less manpower. 

Real savings are to be had by inte- 
grating various accounting systems and 
by processing common data through 
a single machine center at an installa- 
tion and at other related installations. 

This permits maximum utilization 
of equipment, reduces processing and 
communications time, and above all, 
reduces chances for human error. 

Army Audit Agency has recently 
effected a reorganization of its field 
activities to achieve better efficiency 
and greater flexibility. 

There are now fourteen districts— 
twelve in the Continental U.S. and 
two overseas—which operate with 
minimum local administrative support. 


Most of the administrative function is 
centralized at Headquarters along with 
the functions of planning, program- 
ming, scheduling, coordination and 
report processing. 

This new organization is particularly 
suited to the increased stress on so- 
called vertical and lateral audits which 
sometimes blanket many parts of the 
world, 

Vertical audits are those that ex- 
tend from an operating activity or in- 
stallation up through succeeding 
higher command echelons. The lateral 
audits are those that extend into two 
or more commands at approximately 
the same level. Lateral audits are 
especially important in logistics con- 
trol. 


Improve the System 


Army is continuously seeking means 
to improve the system for paying its 
troops. The aim is to pay each soldier 
promptly and accurately wherever he 
is and to dispatch any allotments he 
has authorized. 

A new pay voucher has been under 
test for some time and has been well 
received. Other efforts are in process 
to make wider use of electrical ac- 
counting machines and punched cards 
to speed the process and to cut down 
on errors. 

However, any pay system imple- 
mented by the Army will be of such 
a nature that the records of soldiers 
in combat can be maintained on a 
manual basis, if necessary, to assure 
that the soldier is paid on time. 

These improvements are part of the 
trend to centralize automatic data proc- 
essing systems where a minimum of 
administrative and record keeping 
effort will be required at the soldier’s 
unit. 

Army Command Management Sys- 
tem is a method of directly and con- 
tinuously relating program, budget, 
accounting, manpower and_ supply 
management system in administering 
non-tactical operations of the Army. 

The basic concept of ACMS is that 
the planning and direction of missions 
must be integrated with systems for 
resource management. This system is 
not really new because it has been 
taking form for at least ten years. 

However, it has begun to pay real 
dividends for commanders at all 
echelons. They now have current data 
concerning all their resources for mak- 
ing decisions and planning future 
operations. 

If the above outlined Army pro- 
grams of financial management seem 
to rove far afield, it is only an indica- 
tion of the totality with which finances 
pervade Defense operations. 

And all of this is what P. K. Robin- 
son, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
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Army for Financial Management refers 
to when he says “Army is exercising 
a constant effort day-by-day to do our 
job better. We just can’t sleep at it, 
We have made some very substantial 
progress in this area. It’s really a mat- 
ter of the Lord helping those who 
help themselves.” 


Typical is the recent Air Force con- 
version to punched card accounting 
methods for its operations and mainte- 
nance category of the budget. 


By having the field agencies of Air 
Force read in their O&M needs to AF 
headquarters in this manner, Air Force 
has picked up a three-fold set of bene- 
fits—speed, accuracy and flexibility. 


Once the cards are in from the 
field, AF Headquarters can shuffle 
them to meet a variety of needs. They 
can react faster and more accurately 
to the many demands for information 
that are placed upon them. 


Also, the cards can be effectively 
used in budgeting and financial plan- 
ning. The system has worked well 
enough so that the Navy has expressed 
interest, and at their own request, 
received an Air Force briefing on how 
the system works. 


In Navy, one of the more forward- 
looking financial management tech- 
niques is brewing in the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, under the active en- 
couragement of Navy's Comptroller 
operation. 

This is an attempt by BuWeps to 
start early on the last phase of the 
budget cycle—that of actually spend- 
ing the money. Aim is to “get every- 
thing but the signature on the con- 
tract” as early as possible. 


The money managers in the Defense 
Department must consider many other 
factors. 


An indication of some of these other 
factors is offered by Rep. Jamie L. 
Whitten, a member of the House De- 
fense Appropriation Subcommittee: 


“Whatever our military needs are, 
we must meet them. But I think any 
man who gives even a little attention 
to economics will realize, other than 
some benefits perhaps from research, 
that that which you have to spend on 
defense, which is not producing con 
sumer goods, is of its very nature it- 
flationary. 


“That in turn leads to the _ belief 
that any needless spending, for which 
we do not get real defense, is one of 
the basic causes of the inflation with 
which we are faced in this ccuntty 


This is the tight-rope that the mili 
tary comptroller must walk. In many 
respects, it is a situation in which the 
Comptroller himself can’t win. 
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The Single 
Manager Theory 


What 
Single 


Management 


Promises 


NOVEMBER 1960 


HE MANAGEMENT IDEA that 
rakes in savings to the tune of 
over a third of a billion-dollars is cer- 
tainly the exception, and not the rule. 
And the management idea that can 
do this, while providing side bene- 
fits—speed, efficiency, flexibility—ap- 
proaches the phenomenal. 

Even discounting future potential, 
these are the results Single Manage- 
ment has delivered to military supply 
management. And as single manager- 
ships increase, the results can only be 
more impressive. 

An apt summation of the progress 
made comes from one Defense De- 
partment official who works closely 
with the eight single managers: 

“When we first started, we had 
to break our backs to get together fig- 
ures to justify what we were doing. 
It’s to the point now where our so- 
called ‘justification figures’ are so over- 
whelming it’s embarrassing. I look for- 
ward to when we won't have to go 
around to everybody explaining that 
the system really works.” 

When this happens, there will be 
no question that Single Management 
has reached maturity. But in many 
ways it’s like waiting for a rookie major 
leaguer who has hit 65 home runs to 
mature as a ball player—for anyone 
who wants to take an honest look at 
it, the idea is already here, and here 
to stay. 

Given this climate, it is not surpris- 
ing that the two major areas of activity 
in the general Single Manager category 
are no longer pioneering in the sense 
they used to be. 

Basically these two areas of activity 
are (1) expansion of the existing tech- 
niques to other profitable areas, and 
(2) a full-fledged attempt to set up 
standard operating procedures among 
the several single managers, pointing 
the way to what a single manager is 


and should be. 


The Point 


The second of these points is prob- 
ably the most important at the present 
time. This is so simply because any 
new Single Manager recommended or 
named in the future will operate under 
the ground rules evolved in this proj- 
ect. - 

Genesis of the single manager stan- 
dardization project—called Single Man- 
ager Systems Design Project is fairly 
obvious. 

First four Single Managers were 
chosen primarily because the services 
named had heavy interests in the areas 
involved, and more than a little ex- 
perience with the supplies involved 
(Medical, Subsistence, Clothing and 
POL). 

Going one step further, the services 


quite naturally tended to project their 
own systems into the single manager 
job. Simply, this meant that instead of 
changing its system for handling Cloth- 
ing, Army enlarged the system it had 
to encompass the needs of Navy and 
the Air Force. And the finished system 
bore marked resemblance to the Quar- 
termaster Corps, on an_inter-service 
basis. 

(This with no disparagement to the 
organizations concerned. Comments 
one Pentagon procurement manager on 
the Army-run Single Manager for Sub- 
sistence: “Considering military and 
industry alike, I would have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this is probably one 
of the finest, most efficient and most 
responsive procurement activities of 
its kind in the world.”) 

By the same token, Navy, in taking 
over responsibilities for POL used Bur- 
eau of Supplies and Accounts as its 
foundation, simply read in Air Force 
and Army requirements to make the 
Single Manager an accomplished fact. 

The obvious outcome: Air Force, 
for instance, found itself having to get 
its uniform trousers one way, and meet 
an entirely different set of specifica- 
tions to requisition the gasoline for its 
staff cars. 


‘Slightly Different”’ 


The extreme example of this—as 
cited in the study project statement— 
is a hypothetical Marine Corps instal- 
lation having to deal with a dozen dif- 
ferent supply systems—Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and eight separate single 
managers, along with the Marine Corps 
supply system. Added the statement, 
each of these systems used “slightly, 
or in some cases substantially different 
procedures.” 

Besides this, it is fairly easy to 
imagine the chaos that could develop 
under wartime conditions, when un- 
avoidable pressure would push the sys- 
tem to its full extreme. 

Perhaps a more compelling piece of 
logic for the Design Project lies with 
the present state of Single Management 
in the Defense Department. Says one 
Army officer, “It’s hard for me to see 
the Single Manager idea being ex- 
tended much beyond those areas under 
study—Electric and Electronics, spe- 
cifically.” 

(It would probably be more accu- 
rate to say “single management in its 
present form.” While the precise form 
of Single Manager now in existence 
has limits, the idea of central buying 
and supply responsibility is one that 
can be used in other ways. Case in 
point: Air Force serving as single pur- 
chase agent for Army aricraft and heli- 
copters. ) 

This means that single managership 
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ONE TIME 


¥ 


Inventory Draw-Down (FY 56-3 31 60) 381,900,000 


Procurement $4,254,496 
Transportation $440,000 





ANNUAL SAVINGS $19,9/0,97 


Standardization $7,200,000 


Consolidation of Maintenance And Service Functions at MMSA $379,000 
Inspection (Excluding Payroll) $343,650 

Cheatham Annex (Warehouse & Terminal Savings Only) $311,135 
Increased Direct Vendor Shipments $175,000 


is moving into a relatively static posi- 
tion where an attempt to set up stand- 
ard procedures could be based on a 
predictable situation. 


For these reasons, Department of 
Defense is shooting for a year-end 
deadline on the Systems Design Proj- 
ect. (A date, incidentally, that coin- 
cides with the deadline on the Electron- 
ics/Electric study.) 

Following recommendations set forth 
in the Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center report on General Supplies, the 
design study was set up in March of 
this year. 

Comments one Defense executive: 
“This isn’t a study just to recommend 
further study. We're after some con- 
crete results. If any of our deadlines 
slip, it will be because it is absolutely 
unavoidable—and somebody is going 
to need an explanation.” 

The four areas where the design 
project will work are (1) Distribution, 
(2) Field Supply Procedures, (3) In- 
ventory Control Procedures, and (4) 
Funding and Accounting. 

In each of these four areas, the study 
group will look for potential headaches 
—weak spots that could break down 
or collapse into bottlenecks under 
stress. 


Some Answers 


No less important, the study will 
try to come up with a few answers in 
terms of operating efficiencies for the 
less-than hot-war situation that De- 
fense supply systems currently support. 

By the book, general project ob- 
jectives are in two categories: (1) To 
develop a single integrated material 
distribution system, to the extent prac- 
ticable, for all Single Manager and 
potential Single Manager commodities 
which will most efficiently meet needs 
of the military services. 
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And (2) to develop uniform operat- 
ing procedures, to the extent practic- 
able, for all Single Manager Agencies 
to include requisitioning of material, 
stock status reporting, depot supply 
procedures, simplified funding and ac- 
counting procedures, organizational 
patterns and related operations. 


In other words, the objectives are 
“the most modern management 
methods. Many improvements have al- 
ready been instituted. It is essential 
that further improvements be initiated 
immediately to insure that the maxi- 
mum benefit is obtained from the re- 
sources available and that the supply 
system is as responsive as possible to 
emergency needs.” 

On the four areas under study, a 
rundown would look like this: 

(1) Distribution System—had_ the 
earliest start, is working against the 
tightest deadline, most likely to come 
up with results first. 

(2) Field Supply Procedures—one 
of the most important phases, and the 
one which will have to work most 
closely with combat support. What’s 
needed: a system of priorities, and 
standardized requisitioning, processing, 
accountability and information dis- 
semination procedures. 

(3) Inventory Control Procedures— 
perhaps most basic of the areas under 
study. Success here will tend to have 
heavy implications 6n Field Supply 
Procedures. The aims: (a) uniform 
terms and definitions, (b) uniform 
treatment of like objects, and (c) a 
consistent and compatible series of 
regulations covering Single Manager 
operations. 

(4) Budgeting, Funding and Ac- 
count—because of the background 
needed, this phase will probably be 
the last to be wrapped up. What the 
study will look for: simplified budget- 


ing, funding and accounting proce- 


dures compatible with appropriate sup 
ply management procedures, to mosi 
effectively meet Military Service needs 
and to be susceptible in integration 
with the budgeting, funding and ac- 
counting of the military services. 

The idea in these four parts of the 
study is not—and could not be—to 
come up with an unbending Pro- 
crustean format for all operations in- 
volved. The basic difference in the 
commodities handled would immedi- 
ately rule this out. 

Along this line, it is worth quoting 
the project statement again: “To sup- 
pose that all commodities can be fur- 
nished to all customer through one 
stereotyped . . . system by means of 
identical procedures is unrealistic . 
Certain unique procedural and _sys- 
tematic features are directly associated 
with a peculiarity of a commodity or 
a specialized need of the supported 
forces. 

“Notwithstanding this recognition of 
the necessity for justifiable differences, 
a much greater uniformity and com- 
patibility among systems is desirable 
and clearly obtainable. The size and 
complexity of the supply system do 
not rule out the opportunity for this 
reform, but rather emphasize the need 
for it.” 


The Goals 


The goals of the study are worth- 
while, and the timing is logical. Most 
likely result is a better system of doing 
business. Besides the stated goals of 
the study, it is probable—as is true in 
any thorough management analysis— 
that side benefits in terms of operat- 
ing efficiencies will turn up. 

Considering the results that could 
be obtained from the Single Manager 
System Design Project, it isn’t surpris- 
ing that Defense Department has _as- 
signed some of its top level supply 
managers to the job (see chart). 
Working under direction and _ policy 
guidance from the Armed Forces Sup- 
ply Support Council is a staff direc- 
torate, composed of members from all 
four services and the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center. Coordination, 
integration, collation and supervision 
is the job of this group. 

A functional staff, under the Direc- 
torate, handles research, analysis, de- 
velopment and system design. Acting 
in an advisory capacity to the en‘ire 
study is a panel of six currently de:ig- 
nated Executive Directors of existing 
Single Manager operations (Subcist- 
ence, Clothing & Textiles, Medical 
Supplies, POL, Industrial Supplies nd 
General Supplies). 

Besides the question of how Sir gle 
Managers should operate, there is the 
still unanswered question on low 
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muh of military supply should be 
managed in this way, and how soon 
how much of what should be incorpo- 
rated under Single Management. 

‘his is the second major area of 
current activity relating to Single Man- 
agement, and the one which will most 
likely come up with the most news- 
worthy results. 

Working against the same Decem- 
ber deadline, Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center is currently taking a 
long, close look at the Electrical/Elec- 
tronics supply area, with at least one 
eye on the possibility of its being 
singly managed. 

Aim of the study is to come up with 
the best possible way of handling this 
category of supplies. About the only 
sure thing at this early stage of the 
game is that AFSSC won't, in their 
own words, come up with facts that 
“lead to a straight status quo report.” 

Bearing this in mind, it is worth 
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THE ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT COUNCIL 


looking at the history of Single Man- 
agement, and the way it has grown to 
be a major factor in defense supply 
management. 

Logically, Single Management had 
relatively uncomplicated beginnings, 
working in areas where most of the 
work was done by a single service to 
start with, and in commodity areas 
where there was little in the way of 
doubt on what should be included— 
Subsistence, Clothing and Textiles, and 
Medical Supplies. (Only possible ex- 
ception would be POL, and this only 
in terms of who had been managing 
it in the past.) 

But when designations were made 
for General and Industrial Supplies, 
two new factors were introduced into 
the Single Manager field of work. 

First, the area in question was no 
longer clear cut. By its very name, 
General Supplies sets up a category 
that could conceivably include just 
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about anything. Industrial Supplies is 
a bit more limiting, but the limita- 
tion is a fine line to draw. 

As a result, these two Single Man- 
agers were created with a new concept 
built in. The concept: open-end defini- 
tion. What it means: no clear definition 
was set for these two areas, and new 
commodity assignments can be made 
as necessary. 

Second, as was true with POL, the 
two new designations no longer dealt 
with clear cut lines of demarcation, as 
far as service interest. In hand tools or 
awnings, it would be hard to say 
which service had the predominant in- 
terest. As a result, the decision was a 
tougher one to make, and one which 
served to broaden the scope of the 
entire single manager idea. 

In the two most recent designations, 
what was perhaps an even more im- 
portant step was taken. In naming 
Single Managers for Automotive and 
Construction Supplies, Defense De- 
partment moved definitely into the 
area of operations, as opposed to sup- 
port. 

Now it wasn’t a matter of being six 
months late with a dozen pencils. For 
the want of a bulldozer blade, a con- 
voy under fire could be stymied by a 
shell hole in the road—and reduced 
to rubble. 

The trends would all seem to point 
to electrical/electronics as a_ logical 
area for—at least partially—single 
management. With experience in op- 
erational equipment, indeterminate 
commodity areas, and heavy cross- 
service interest, it seems quite likely 
that the single manager concept is 
mature enough to handle the job. 

And from that point, the next step 
would be a matter of naming the serv- 
ice for the job. 





The Reasons 


If enthusiasm were the sole criteria, 
Air Force would be as good as named. 

There are a number of reasons why 
Air Force feels it is the most logical 
choice for Single Manager in the E/E 
area. But perhaps the most important 
of these is simply that the Air Force 
does not yet have its first commodity 
Single Management assignment. 

Going one step further, the Air 
Force faced the following in the not- 
too-gentle hands of the Holifield Sub- 
committee on Government Operations: 
“The Subcommittee’s concern goes to 
the fact that the Air Force, with the 
second largest manpower total in any 
of the services has been least interested 
in common supply activities and has 
resisted the single manager and related 
supply programs, except when accep- 
tance could result in increased power, 
prestige, and resources.” 
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The Air Force Argument . 


These strong words, quite under- 
standably, stirred up a fairly strong re- 
action within the Air Force. Basically, 
the AF argument goes this way: 

“When we were first set up as a 
single service, we drew heavily on the 
other services for many of our supply 
needs—all of them that we could 
handle that way. The aim was then to 
avoid duplication, and we were set up 
with a skin-and-bones supply opera- 
tion of our own—only what we needed 
for our own specialized weapons. 

“Look at the areas that have come 
up for consideration in the past—with 
the exception of POL, and industrial 
supplies, you could almost say cate- 
gorically that we haven't had either 
the interest or the organization to take 
over the jobs in question. 

“In perhaps what is a more impor- 
tant problem area, our ideas on what’s 
going to be needed in case of war are 
somewhat different from the other 
services. Where they work in terms of 
mobilization, we talk of ‘war readi- 
ness—the go-with-what-you've-got ap- 
proach. 

“This one has put us-in a funny po- 
sition—it would be understandably 
hard for us to go along with any sys- 


tem that wouldn’t meet our require- 
ments as we see them. And in the 
past, we've legitimately questioned the 
ability of single management to de- 
liver in some cases. For this, we've 
been accused of foot-dragging. 

“At the present (the AF line of ar- 
gument runs), most of our prior ob- 
jections are no longer problems. There- 
fore, we're ready to go.” 

In this context, Air Force maintains 
that its own system is fully responsive 
to its needs, and that its system could 
be easily expanded to accommodate 
the other services. Air Force maintains 
further that its system has taken in the 
neighborhood of ten years to build, 
and to achieve the same degree of 
responsiveness in the other services 
would take a good percentage of the 
same time. 

Given what appears to be a fairly 
cogent argument, and—more impor- 
tant—heavy Congressional pressure to 
get in line, Air Force, at this writing 
seems an odds-on favorite for the E/E 
Single Managership, if such designa- 
tion is made. 

Summing up, the concluding para- 
graphs of the Holifield report on Mili- 
tary Supply Management seem to offer 
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a fair and concise picture of the Single 
Manager picture as it appears today: 

“The specific gains in economy and 
efficiency achieved by the single man- 
ager program, and its limitations as 
well, must be clearly understood . 
The subcommittee has attempted to 
raise a number of issues which look 
beyond the presently constituted single 
manager programs. The Department of 
Defense has responded by emphasizing 
its general and evolutionary approach 
to supply management. It has noted 
its reductions in total inventories, its 
expanded study of economic order 
quantities, its moves towards cross- 
servicing storage space with civilian 
agencies, and its material management 
program, comprised of some 16 proj- 
ects which cut across single manager 
and service systems. It has weighed 
the difficulties of commodity organiza- 
tion against the asserted service con- 
trol of combat items. 


The Wrap-up 


“Even so, there are many problems 
as yet untouched. The whole concept 
of mobilization reserves need re-ex- 
amination. The supply implications of 
the military strategies must be dis- 
cussed and hammered out, not merely 
in a single annual guidance from the 
Joint Chiefs or the Secretary of De- 
fense, but in individual item analyses 
by inventory managers and users. Con- 
crete usage and demand data must be 
gathered and fed into the study of 
economic order quantities and stock- 
age... 

“Nuclear warheads, intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, supersonic planes and 
space vehicles and systems are the 
new technologies of war. That these 
technologies will effect a radical trans- 
formation of the conventional military 
structure in the years immediately 
ahead, we cannot doubt. New weapon 
technologies will require new com- 
mand organizations, and these in turn 
will require new logistics support or- 
ganizations.” 

While Single Management is only 
one of the many tools at the disposal 
of the military ‘supply manager, it is 
one which has been—so far—used 
wisely and well. It is one that has 
amply proven its effectiveness, and one 
that has more than paid its own way. 

In short, it is a proven way of do- 
ing business. From here, the job will 
be to polish the techniques and to 
expand on what’s been done. With 
over half of the supply line: items in 
the defense establishment either. under 
single management or under considera- 
tion for such a move, this management 
method can only be called one of the 
most significant and far-reaching in the 
Department of Defense. J 
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TITAN Construction in Colorado 


Properties and Installations: 


Where New Problems Are Cropping Up 


AKEN AT FACE VALUE, there 

are few areas of Defense Opera- 
tions apparently more run-of-the-mill 
than Properties and Installations. 

But such an opinion is necessarily 
formed before a careful look has been 
taken at what is being done in this 
area in terms of management, what is 
involved in terms of property, and the 
king-sized headaches that the people 
working in this area contend with. 

A partial listing would have to in- 
clude: 

* Almost without question the most 
difficult set of regulations with Con- 
gress on practically any legislation pro- 
posed in this area. 

* The recently discovered fact that 
ground facilities in a missile age no 
longer support a weapon system—they 
are . part of it. 

* In family housing, a set of cir- 
cum ‘tances that ties P&I operations to 
rete tion rates in fantastically high 
pro} ortion. 

* ‘n real estate, the urgent need for 
mo: space for missile operations, in 
an: ion where land is at a premium, 
and »ecoming more crowded all of the 
tim: 

T: ere are two basic reasons that De- 
fens» Department’s Properties and In- 
stall tions people have a tougher-than- 
usu:' time on the Hill. 

F st, and the one which would be 
harc-st to change, is the situation that 
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faces military construction managers. 
In this area, there is a matter of hav- 
ing to face two sets of hearings each 
year—one before the Armed Services 
Committees for authorization, and one 
before the Appropriations Committees. 

The second problem area—and at 
least part of the reason for the first— 
is that many of the items that come 
up in this particular area have strong 
political implications. 

The basic problem: P&I deals gen- 
erally with people’s property. There is 
probably nothing that sends an irate 
citizen to his Congressman faster than 
what looks like a chance that the Fed- 
eral Government is going to move him 
out of his house. 


The Pressures 


Nor is this the only problem. In 
some cases, the entire political resources 
of a given town will be mobilized to 
prevent a given service from closing 
down an installation, even though it 
would mean property returned to the 
local tax rolls. 

On the other side of the coin, there 
are situations such as the one currently 
existing in Hawaii. Here, Army hap- 
pens to own a good sized piece of real 
estate smack in the middle of Waikiki 
Beach. 

If it were on the local market, it 
would sell for hundreds of dollars a 


square foot. The demand for it is 
understandably high, and there is heavy 
pressure for Army to move out. 

The comment of one Pentagon exec- 
utive indicative of a number of similar 
situations: “It will be years before we 
get this one straightened out. Most of 
the usual political problems in this case 
are compounded by a lack of clarity in 
the Hawaiian Statehood Act where it 
pertains to this.” 

Unquestionably, it is hard for the 
P&I people to move fast in this area, 
and in almost anything they try to do, 
there turns out to be something in the 
way of added complication. 

Although Congress can provide the 
most vociferous group of critics—as in- 
dividual Congressmen or as a group— 
this is by no means the only group of 
people with an interest in the P&I area. 
State governments, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Mayors, Aldermen and country 
politicians would offer the beginnings 
of a more complete list. 

How do you organize to handle this 
sort of thing? Says one frequently har- 
assed executive, “Somebody once said 
that ‘It is the job of the military staff 
to make the necessary military deter- 
minations, without political considera- 
tions. In the final analysis, it falls to 
the Secretary: to blend in the fine wine 
of politics.’ ” 

In the billion-dollar-a-year job of 
military construction, there is a new 
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factor that must be read into the plan- 
ning and programming task: 

With the advent of the missile age, 
military construction can no longer be 
considered in isolation. It has become 
a part of the actual deterrent weapon 
systems that form so large a part of the 
nation’s arsenal. 

One military manager elaborates: 

“In the old days, when we were 
building airfields, it was basically a 
matter of laying the runways and for- 
getting about it. Once the runways 
were down, most of the airplanes we 
had could fly away from them. Even 
when we moved to jets, it was a matter 
of extending the runways we had and 
building bigger hangars. 

“But the missile sites we build today 
are a part of the weapons themselves. 
They have to be built with tremendous 
accuracy, and our construction people 
face the same time problems as the 
weapons developers. It isn’t a matter of 
just pouring concrete.” 

Before the intercontinental missile 
was introduced into the operational 
military inventory, the military civil en- 


tion. And on top of all of this, we were 
faced with a reliability requirement 
that really hadn’t existed in the. past. 
If, for instance, an air conditioner 
breaks down, it can mean that the 
missile can’t get off the ground if it 
has to.” 

In the construction areas, then, the 
basic problems are a new area of oper- 
ations, a need for reliability new to the 
trade, and a complexity of work that 
had no precedent. 

Summing it up: “We just can’t han- 
dle our job on the old rough and ready 
basis any more. The day of the black- 
smith’s inch is gone.” 

To meet these challenges, Defense 
has moved in a hurry, and in several 
directions. Among the remedies: 

—A thorough briefing for union off- 
cials involved in the $15-billion missile 
site construction program. Following 
the briefing, a hair-down session on 
what problems both Defense and labor 
had, how they could be ironed out. 

—A similar meeting with contrac- 
tors, with equally salutory results. Sum- 
ming up the results of this meeting, 
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gineer was practically never called on 
to build anything that he hadn’t built 
at least once in his career. Even if that 
weren't the case, he could almost in- 
variably find somebody else who had 
built one of whatever it was. 

Endurance, size of the paved area, 
number of windows in the building— 
only minor variations appeared with 
each new project. 

With the missiles, the conditions 
changed. Not only were new specifica- 
tions needed to begin with, but no- 
body was really sure of what was 
needed—engineering changes became 
the rule rather than the exception. And 
without question, what was being built 
had never been built before. 

This was coupled with a sense of 
urgency that was in many ways as new 
as the work that had to be done. 

Further, points out one Pentagon 
executive, “your eyes would bulge at 
the complexity at these sites. Besides 
the design changes—which are expen- 
sive, upsetting and troublesome—we 
were in a brand new area of construc- 
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Defense Secretary Thomas Gates was 
able to report to the Cabinet that: 

“As a result of our meeting of July 
29, many suggestions were submitted 
by the contractors on ways to speed 
up the site activation program at mis- 
sile bases. These suggestions were in 
the areas of design, construction man- 
agement, contracting procedures and 
equipment procurement. 

“Effects of the contractors’ sugges- 
tions were the establishment of ‘on 
site’ systems to eliminate multiple in- 
spections of the work, to offer prompt 
review of shop drawings, to assure 
monthly payments to contractors for 
additional work resulting from change 
orders, and to establish procedures for 
pre-qualifying construction contractors 
to competitively bid on Ballistic Missile 
Construction projects.” 

In family housing, P&I is probably 
dealing with a basic challenge that is 
as important as missile site activation, 
and in some ways more sensitive in its 
effect on the status of U.S. military 
forces. 


In a word, retention. How well a 
man’s family lives is one of the most 
significant factors in how long he stays 
in the service. This plainly goes back 
to the family housing that he can 
obtain. 

From a positive point of view, a bro- 
chure issued by Strategic Air Com- 
mand points out that “with their wives 
and children in comfortable, pleasant 
homes, the morale of our men can be 
high. The combination of adequate pay 
and a decent place to live may reason- 
ably be expected to induce our per- 
sonnel to remain in the service. Re- 
sult—a stable, professional force.” 

Through such measures as Wherry 
and Capehart housing (see chart), a 
considerable amount of progress has 
been made along these lines within the 
United States. 

On the real estate scene, it is again 
the missile age that is creating many of 
the problems that the military must 
deal with. In the old days, a gunnery 
range could be easily measured in 
acres. But with such weapon systems 
as Honest John, Nike-Zeus, Atlas, Po- 
laris and Pershing, the ranges must be 
ticked off in hundreds of miles. 

A few examples from the Army show 
the point. At Fort Benning, Ga., a local 
road running between two sections of 
the post has to be closed down during 
Honest John firings. 

At Fort Sill, Okla., more space is 
desperately needed for missile training, 
but can’t be had. To get the land that 
is needed would mean moving literally 
hundreds of people off their land. 
Army’s first try at getting this land re- 
sulted in Congressional hearings, and a 
negative decision. 

In one rather weird compromise, 
Army managed to get itself the range 
room it needed for Zeus testing. This is 
how. 

Army wanted a strip of land that 
was fairly narrow, something under 50 
miles long, as an extension of present 
facilities. On the land in question lived 
a dozen or so families, widely scat- 
tered, and not really in the line of fire. 
Only a hundred people were affected 
by the Army’s plans. 


The Answers 


The solution: a lease arrangement 
under which landholders rent their 
land to the Army for 24 hours at a 
stretch, are evacuated when Army 
wants to fire a test shot. 

One result of the overall space 
problem: operational air defense cre ws, 
to get in one actual firing a year, have 
to travel from all over the country to 
Fort Bliss, Tex., where facilities eist. 
One ray of hope: Alaska, which saay 
offer space at least for nearby crews to 
practice. 

The foregoing are probably the most 
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important factors bearing on the Prop- 
erties and Installations job. But within 
this framework, each of the three serv- 
ices are working to achieve most effec- 
tive use of the facilities that they own. 

While all of the services are working 
actively along these lines, it is by and 
large fair to cite a number of Navy 
programs that are perhaps indicative of 
the type of work that is involved. 

Probably the most far reaching of 
the current Navy property management 
programs goes under the name of 
MAMP—Multiple Activities Master 
Plan. Explains one Navy executive, 
“this is really nothing more than a 
codification of common sense.” 

By way of background, the MAMP 
program is an outgrowth of a situation 
that faces all of the services. During 
World War II, military facilities mush- 
roomed to fantastic size, to meet the 
need for greatly and rapidly expanding 
forces. 

Obviously, the result was something 
less than ideal management. Under 
wartime pressures, there was little time 
for thorough analysis of each and every 
way a requirement could be filled. 

As a result, if a building was needed 
it was usually built as fast as possible, 
with no consideration for the possibility 
of a thoroughly satisfactory substitute 
standing idle across the street. 


In the World War II Navy this was 
further complicated by the fact that 
each of the Bureaus handled its own 
properties. While BuShips and BuAer 
might be sharing the same base, this 
was no guarantee that either knew 
what the other was doing. 

By war’s end, it was plain that the 
Navy’s shore establishment had “grown 
like Topsy,” and that there was ample 
room for improvement. 

Many improvements were made, but 
progress was halted with the beginning 
of the Korean conflict, and much of 
the same thing took place all over 
agair. 

But recently, Navy—through MAMP 
—ha: taken what should prove to be a 
majo: step in the right direction. Instead 
of !.ving the Bureaus control the 
buil ngs that might be in question, 
the .»b has been laid in the lap of the 
base commander. 

O! viously, this means greater verti- 
cal « »ntrol. Buildings that used to be 
Bu\\ ‘ps’ buildings or BuShips’ build- 
ings re now simply the Navy’s build- 
ings. vith the resultant central control. 

M MP boils down to a thorough 
anal: is of assets on hand. It is cur- 
rent! being tried out at both San 
Dieg and Norfolk. In Norfolk, Navy is 
hana ‘ng the survey in-house. In San 
Dieg , a firm of outside consultants is 
doin; the job. 

Pl: nly, the payoff for Navy can be 
great. But as one executive points out, 
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“there is considerable inertia to over- 
come. A program like this takes a lot 
of selling, and most of what we even- 
tually do will probably turn out to be 
compromise and balance of many 
factors.” 

For its construction and planning, 
Navy is also moving to a more compre- 
hensive method of attack, using a five- 
year construction plan as the ground 
work. 

Centering construction planning re- 
sponsibility under Chief of Naval Op- 
erations the idea is to “work from JCS 
planning forward,” to translate opera- 
tional requirements more realistically 
into the mundane backups that are 
necessary to get the job done. 

In the past, it was standard for each 
station within the Navy to draw up its 
own construction requirements. 

The obvious result: generally un- 
realistic totals, a tremendous backlog 
of work at the top, and a laborious job 
of pruning each year to put together a 
realistic and reasonable construction 
program. 


Differences 


The new system should do much to 
purify this area of Navy operations. 
Stress will be on quality rather than 
quantity, and with a five-year plan as 
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a vehicle, many of the impurities that 
had appeared in the past should be cut 
out before they are even a part of the 
program. 

In one other move towards consoli- 
dation, Navy is expanding a technique 
that proved itself successful at New- 
port, R.I. There, Navy consolidated its 
maintenance work in a public works 
center, with an eye to cutting people 
and costs. 

The idea worked, and in the future 
will be applied at Pearl Harbor, Nor- 
folk, Guantanamo Bay, Subic Bay and 
Guam. Again, the basic aim is to cut 
across the lines of what one Navy man 
calls “Bureau provincialism.” 

Even given the basic organizational 
differences between the three services, 
the line-up for Properties and Installa- 
tions is unusual for its amount of dif- 
ference for each of the services. 

In the Army, the Director of Instal- 
lations reports to the Deputy Chief of 
Logistics. Corps of Engineers, Army’s 
operating agency in this area, also re- 
ports to DCS/Log. 


In Navy’s case, there is an Executive 
Assistant for Facilities to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Material. 
Also, there is a Facilities Branch under 
Office of Naval Material. Operating 
agency is Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

In Air Force, top man in the area is 
a Special Assistant for Installations, 
ranking only a cut below the Assistant 
Secretaries, and working more or less 
independent of them. Under the Dep- 
uty Chief of the Air Staff for Opera- 
tions, there is a Director of Civil En- 
gineering, with Air Materiel Command 
having general operating responsibili- 
ties. 


No String Savers 


Actually, differences in the Army 
and Navy organizations are generally 
dictated by overall differences in the 
services themselves. In both cases, the 
general properties and _ installations 
function falls to the material area of 
the organization. 

The most radical departure is that of 
the Air Force, with the military respon- 
sibilities falling under DCS/Ops. As is 
usually the case, there is a reason for 
the difference. 

Beyond fairly simple maintenance 
and construction work (base-level, as a 
rule of thumb), the Air Force has vir- 
tually no capability for construction. As 
a result, some 85% of the work that the 
Air Force has in this area is farmed out 
to the Army, with another smaller slice 
going to the Navy. 

Thus, the work that Air Force does 
is almost entirely a matter of drawing 
up requirements to be filled by the 
other services. Because there isn’t the 
need to fill their own requirements, it is 


logical that the responsibility should 
fall to the operations people. 


In spite of these organizational dii- 
ferences, there is actually very little in 
the way of trouble as far as the services. 
working together. 

Regarding the recent missile site ac- 
tivation lag, both Army and Air Force 
were willing to admit that from an 
inter-service standpoint that they had 
“excellent working relationships.” 

In point of fact, the speed with 
out would seem to back this up. 

In a more specific case, Navy found 
itself with a shipment of supplies on 
its hands and no storage space. At a 
which the situation was straightened 
nearby location, Air Force had the 
space Navy needed. 

This was at about 3:30 on a Friday 
afternoon. A couple of phone calls and 
90 minutes later, Navy had the use of 
the AF space, was able to move its 
supplies in on Saturday morning. 

Commenting on this situation, one 
Navy executive says, “in facilities, we 
don’t have the clear points of contact 
that exist in other areas of the Defense 
Department. As a result, much of the 
interservicing that we have we do on 
an ad hoc basis. I think we have been 
able to work well within this frame- 
work.” 

Formally or informally, Defense De- 
partment must presently manage some 
$26-billion worth of properties and 
installations. 

As support operators, the managers 
in this area feel the budget pinch that 
runs throughout Defense operations. 
Says one executive, “We operate on the 
theory that all land should be used to 
its best advantage, in or out of the 
services. This means that if it means 
more to the local economy than it does 
to us, we should, if at all possible let 
them have it. 

“We simply can’t be string savers— 
we can’t hold onto land or buildings or 
anything else just because we might 
need it in the future.” 

(Following this theory, Navy last 
year—for the first time since the end 
of Korea—disposed of more land than 
it bought.) 

Besides this kind of management 
pressure, there is the ever-present 
political harassment, and the problem 
of the work becoming much more 
closely aligned with the actual opera- 
tions of the combat forces in the serv- 
ices. 

All in all, the job is tremendous. ‘t is 
also one that is complicated by an 
odd sort of factor. 

“The facilities that we build are 
virtual monuments to any mistakes that 
we make. Take the P6M. All of the 
airplanes themselves have been brceken 
up for scrap. But the seaport that we 
built for them still stands.” 5 
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Where Answers Come Hard 


Handling the Personnel Headache 


T WOULD BE HARD TO IM- 

AGINE anything more obvious than 
the importance of the military person- 
nel situation to the overall effectiveness 
of the total defense posture of the 
nation. 

And it would also be hard to im- 
agine an area of military management 
where the job is tougher, where the 
men in charge have to walk on thinner 
ice for more of the time. 

What it boils down to was summed 
up about a hundred years ago by 
Abraham Lincoln: To paraphrase, “You 
can keep all of the people happy some 
of the time, and some of the people 
happy all of the time, but you can't 
keep all of the people happy all of 
the time.” 

And if this weren’t enough, the mili- 
tary personnel manager has to deal 
with factors that would almost cer- 
tainly drive the civilian personnel 
pusher to an asylum in a few short 
months. 

For instance: the military personnel 
manager must predict his personnel 
needs fully three months in advance, 
dealing with such vague factors as re- 
enlistment, the state of world affairs 
and 2 tremendously narrow margin of 
error, by virtue of Congressionally im- 
posed manpower ceilings. 

For instance: he must deal with in- 
dustry competition for the men he has 
traine:! and compete on what in many 
ways is a lack of some of the normal 
benefi's—such as stable home life, 
(com) :ctitive salary scales] or freedom 
of pe:sonal action. 

For instance: he deals with a situ- 
ation .n which the very training he 
gives man is that man’s best reason 
for gc ag elsewhere to look for work. 

All of this work must be done in 
an en: ironment where tight manpower 
ceilin:: dictate a quality force—there 
simpl, isn’t room for a man who can’t 
carry .is weight. 

Fur her, the whole situation is com- 
Plicated by one factor that probably 
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exists in no other brand of personnel 
management. 

The military manpower structure is 
subject to just about every whim of 
international affairs in a period when 
it is hard to find any semblance of sta- 
bility for more than two weeks at a 
time. 

When, for instance, Lebanon blew 
up, planned reductions in military man- 
power were immediately slowed. But 
later in the year the military found it- 
self facing a real toboggan in man- 
power to fulfill its reduction plans. 

With the draftee providing, at least 
in Army’s case, the variable factor in 
any manning emergency, and with the 
draftee being most likely to get out 
at the end of his two years, the whole 
situation is further complicated. 

In this particular area, probably the 
most spectacular situation is the carry- 
over of World War II officers who will 
be coming up for retirement during 
the next few years. 


The *“‘Hump’’ 


Collectively nicknamed the “Hump,” 
these officers, by weight of their num- 
bers, created a management problem 
of such propositions that in the Navy 
and Air Force, Congressional relief was 
needed. 

What happened was this. The heavy 
influx of officers to support the World 
War II effort provided a great number 
of people with approximately the same 
amount of time in service. 

Since those who stayed in were look- 
ing for twenty-year retirement bene- 
fits, all were scheduled to get out of 
the service at about the same time. 
The result was something like an 
ostrich swallowing a grapefruit whole. 
The entire system bulged. 

As a result, the past few years saw 
a tremendously lopsided officer per- 
sonnel structure in the services, with 
a heavy preponderance of active offi- 
cers in the Major/Lt. Cdr. to Capt./- 
Colonel ranks. 

This meant a serious bottleneck in 


promotions from company to field 
grade for the younger officers coming 
into the service after World War II, 
and down to the present. 

And so the already tough problem 
of inducing the best manpower ma- 
terial to make a career of the military 
became even harder. 

Army was probably least effected 
by the Hump. Air Force was able to 
postpone their problem with temporary 
Congressional increases in some grades. 
Navy was able to handle the problem 
only with an appeal to Congress which 
was answered, to be able to retire a 
number of its officers early. 

With both Navy and Air Force 
working with 100% volunteer forces 
and the Army draft call down to well 
under 10,000 a month, it is not sur- 
prising that the main emphasis in pres- 
ent military personnel management is 
on the quality of the men who come 
into the service. 

The obvious corollary to this is re- 
tention—the ability of the services to 
keep who they want after they get 
them. 

Training is without question one of 
the most important factors in the mili- 
tary’s getting the men it wants to its 
operating units. Given the raw ma- 
terial, it is the job of the Defense per- 
sonnel manager to set up a training 
system that will meet service needs, 
providing the best possible officer and 
men. 

In this area, the recent past has seen 
major overhauls of the educational sys- 
tems for officers coming into all four 
services, and in all cases it has been 
a matter of liberalizing the curricula 
that the prospective military officer 
must undergo. 

Spearheading this movement was 
the brand-new Air Force academy, 
working with a clean slate on the 
courses it would teach, and being able 
to set them up in line with the prob- 
lems that the officer-graduates would 
have to face. 

Traditionally, the military man had 
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Congress in the Act... 


L. 86-616 


Amends law relating to the elimination of certain Reg- 


ular officers of the Army and Air Force. 


L. 86-559 


Makes omnibus amendments to ROPA; includes provi- 


sions affecting the promotion to general officer grades in the Reserve. 


L. 86-597 Extends for four years the authority for ROTC flight 


training. 


L. 86-603 Eliminates the need for inactive Reserves to be given 
quadrennial physical examinations. 


L. 86-563 Extends for two years the authority for free importation 
of household and personal effects of personnel returning from over- 


seas. 


L. 86-593 Establishes “Air Force Cross” and “Airman’s Medal.” 


L. 86-582 


Authorizes the award of certain medals within two years 


after a determination by the Secretary concerned that because of loss 
or inadvertence the recommendation was not processed. 


L. 86-597  Entitles certain Reserves to select and travel to a home 
of selection at Government expense within one year after discharge, 


separation, or retirement. 


L. 86-585 Grants reemployment rights to certain civilian employ- 


ees assigned overseas. 


L. 86-641 


bers without GAO settlement. 


Authorizes payment of final accounts of deceased mem- 


THIS AIR FORCE list gives a good indication on how much of the military personnel 
problem has to be run through Congress. Between this, and the internal problems, 


the job is prodigious. 





been an engineer, following the prin- 
ciples set by Sylvanus Thayer more 
than a hundred years ago when he set 
up the curricula and training program 
at West Point U.S. Military Academy. 
Navy followed suit, and except to 
bring the engineering curricula up to 
date, little was done until recently to 
change the basic content of the courses, 
or for that matter, to inject fresh blood 
into the overall officer education pro- 
gram. 

But when Air Force began work on 
its academy, it reasoned something like 
this: “When these men graduate, they 
will be sent all over the world as rep- 
resentatives of the United States. Be- 
sides flying airplanes, they will spend 
much of their time working and living 
with civilians, both American and 
foreign. 

“As effective representatives of their 
services, it will be necessary for them 
to know something besides how to fly, 
or how to design missiles. A good solid 
background in the liberal arts—politi- 
cal science, history, economics—is cer- 
tainly not going to do any harm, and 
will probably turn out a much more 
well-rounded officer.” 

One measure of the soundness of 
the reasoning is the alacrity with 
which it was picked up by both West 
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Point and Annapolis: both of these 
academies are now working with more 
liberal curricula. 

Aside from the service academies, 
probably the most significant input of 
officer material for all four services is 
through the various Reserve Officer 
Training Corps. arrangements around 
the nation’s colleges. 

In the past few years, Army particu- 
larly, and Air Force to some extent 
have found themselves facing a serious 
problem in what had in the past been 
an excellent source of new officers. 

The college student simply wasn’t 
as interested in ROTC as he had ap- 
parently been in the past. Not only 
was he failing to go on into the Ad- 
vanced Program (the last two years 
leading to commission), but in many 
cases, he was actively working against 
having to attend the first two years. 

And while the first two years are 
mandatory at many so-called Land 
Grant colleges, at these and other 
schools, there was growing faculty sup- 
port for the abolition of required mili- 
tary training in the form of ROTC. 

Once again, the answer was a long 
look at traditions that had gotten a 
bit dusty, and an injection of new life 
into a system that was beginning to 
look frayed around the edges. 


This is how Army handled the situ- 
ation. Instead of requiring 180 hours 
of military subjects (not credit hours, 
but hours of attendance) during the 
first two years of the ROTC program, 
the total was cut to 150. 


In the last two years, 45 houis a 
year of related rather than strict mili- 
tary subjects of study are allowed, 
Further, provision was made for the 
civilian members of a university facul- 
ty to teach certain subjects, such as 
American Military History, during the 
first two years. 


From a career standpoint, the servy- 
ices are working hard to get the most 
out of the younger reserve officers that 
come into the service for less-than-a- 
full career. 


This is the aim of a re-write cur. 
rently in the mill for the Reserve Off- 
cers Personnel Act. Actually, the efforts 
of the services are aimed in two direc- 
tions, the second of which is to avoid 
the need to unnecessarily penalize Re- 
serve Officers on Reductions-in-Force. 


Stay Longer? 


The more important goal, however, 
is to “put guts in our reserve program,” 
in the words of one Army man. The 
same officer explains: “The Army is 
a young man’s game, and this legisla- 
tion will make us a young officers’ 
corps. What we are trying to do is to 
bring our Reservists in line with our 
Regulars, in terms of age, education 
and length of service.” 

In any of the services, there is a 
fairly heavy investment of dollars in 
bringing an officer up to the standards 
of the service. And unless the officer 
in question can be kept in the service 
for more than two or three years, the 
investment more than likely will not 
pay for itself. 

(This, incidentally, is tremendously 
magnified in particular cases: it costs 
over a quarter of a million dollars to 
train a Strategic Air Command pilot, 
nearly as much for a carrier-rated 
Navy pilot.) 

Going one step further in the career 
of the potential military officer, De 
fense is currently raking its Officer Per- 
sonnel Act over the coals. Handling the 
job is a committee of eight retired gen- 
eral and flag officers, two from each 
service. 

Depending on who you talk to, the 
deadline for completion of the study 
is early next summer, or at least 4 
year away. But on this point, there is 
agreement: the so-called Bolte vom- 
mittee is handling the biggest single 
legislative project in the military per 
sonnel area that exists today. 

The committee is looking basically 
for more standardization in the laws 
that govern the career of the profes 
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sioual military officer—standardization 
with the aim of providing the best 
possible career structure for the mili- 
tary officer, regardless of which service 
he happens to be in. 

Taken as a whole, the results of the 


Setup for Personnel... 
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Bolte study should be a major step in 
the right direction as far as providing 
a more reasonable overall officer career 
structure. 

In ‘one area, the problems that the 
Navy is facing are perhaps typical of 


those of the other services. Simply, the 
problem is this: with the rapid ad- 
vances in technology that the Defense 
Department as a whole is undergoing, 
there is a need not only for better 
trained people, but more of those on 
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SECURITY POLICY 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 





J ASSISTANT ‘SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (MP&RF) 


CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U. S. ARMY 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT 
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OFFICERS ASSIGNMENT 
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EMERGENCY PLANNING 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER, 
PERSONNEL AND RESERVE) 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY (P&RF) 


CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL* 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
NAVAL RESERVE AND 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
AFFAIRS 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
PERSONNEL CONTROL 
ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR PERFORMANCE 


ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR RECORD 


ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
MORALE SERVICES 


ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR WOMEN 


D/CNO PERSONNEL 
AND NAVAL RESERVE* 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
TAFF, RESERVE FORCES 
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THE AIR FORCE 
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*D/CNO P&RF AND CHIEF OF BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ARE HELD BY THE SAME MAN 





Common Stock 
Investment Plan 


For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 
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HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Dept.H-4 Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 


Please send prospectus-booklet without? 
obligation. 
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Keystone Income Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
in securities selected for 


CURRENT INCOME 





LATER? 
Keystone Growth Fund 


A Mutual Hg Hp Fund 
for possible long term 
pooch oes of capital and 


FUTURE INCOME 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectus describing 


O Keystone Income Fund + jg 
O Keystone Growth Fund 














any given ship or at any given in- 
stallation. 

A Navy Captain explains the situa- 
tion: “In the good old battleship Navy, 
when we ran peacetime maneuvers, we 
could do it with a real skeleton 
force. When it came time to fire the 
guns, we simply requisitioned all of 
the storekeepers and made gunners out 
of them.” 


“In today’s Navy, there aren’t many 
storekeepers who also qualify as mis- 
sile men. But even more important, 
we have to carry practically a full crew 
on today’s ships just to keep them run- 
ning. Using the complex fire control 


| equipment, for instance, that we do 


today, we just can’t get away with 
anything less than experts.” 


To meet the problem, Navy has 
moved in a fairly logical direction, al- 
though it is not the best way of main- 
taining a fully balanced force. One 
Captain sums it up: “In these situa- 
tions, the shore establishment always 
gets it in the neck. 


“Our manning levels on shipboard 
have gone up over the past couple of 
years, and by shaving things closely, 
we are hoping to make more headway 
in the future. But it’s a long, hard job.” 


One further complication exists in 
the civilian personnel area. Here,’ ris- 
ing personnel costs are forcing a 
gradual reduction in force. This means, 
for instance, in Army’s case, that there 
has been a 2% per year drop in the 
number of civilian employees on the 
payroll, having to do exactly the same 


| job that was done seven years ago | 
when the trend down began. 
This means a total fall-off of 10.2% | 


since June 1956. Shrugs one manager 
in this area, “It means that we spread 
a little less paint, do a little less 
maintenance work, and let a lot of 


| things slide that really should be done.” 


The dilemma that the Defense per- 
sonnel manager faces is a tough one. 
He must skate the thin ice that sepa- 
rates a marginally effective manpower 
force from an inadequate one, and 
must do it with what practically any 
industry would consider inadequate 
resources, 

He is faced with violently fluctuat- 
ing personnel requirements, with no 
resemblance to the seasonal changes 
that, for instance, the automotive in- 
dustry can count on. 

And the whole job must be per- 
formed under a tremendous body of 
legislation, and the unrelenting eyes of 
the Congress. 

That the job is done at all is some- 
what surprising; that it should be done 
as well as it is under the many handi- 
caps it faces is perhaps the most fitting 
comment of the caliber of men who 
must grapple with it. a 
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AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 

Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel 
All sizes-immediate delivery from world’s larg 
shelf stock. Buy direct from manufacturer. Ll 
prices—quicker service. Send for free wall charts 
showing complete line of AN and MS fittings and 
hardware. We also machine parts to your own 
special print. 

COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION d 

9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, California 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in your ‘erti- 
tory. From your desk you can earn a SU 
stantial addition to your income. ‘* 
written contacts with your clients! Write 
for particulars and further details 
VKK-Office, Vienna 66, P.O.B. 128, A 
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The sure hand of AE 


in Coordinating Communications 


AE is an old hand at developing military communications devices and 
systems with unusual capabilities. 


A prime example is the coordination device used in conjunction with the 
AE-developed automatic teletypewriter switching center. 


Messages on punched tape arriving at a routing center are automatically 
given proper priority status ...earmarked for single or multiple destinations 
and assivned to the first available open circuits for regional or global 
transmiss'on to command centers. 


Complex detailing and switching such as this is a logical extension of AE’s 
wide exp-rience in the design of complex circuit routing systems for auto- 
matic telc phone exchanges. 


| ¢ a tough problem in communications or control, AE can supply 
s — and provide the components or complete control systems to 
». A letter or phone call (Fillmore 5-7111) to the Manager, 
it Service Division, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
Illinois, will bring quick results. 
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navigation problems? 


Reliable navigation equipment 

is a must if a pilot is to reach SS é 

his destination safely and on ~ * 
time. Hoffman, producer of the os atl 

Air Force and Navy TACAN 


RADAR OMMUNICATIONS 


(Tactical Air Navigation) systems, has spe- 
cialized in solving navigation problems for 
the United States military services since | 
World War II. Hoffman has developed and 
built both the airborne portion of TACAN 


and specialized ground support equipment, as_ ctectromechanicat SOLAR POWER (STEMS MANAGEMENT 


well as navigational computers and other : 

inertial components. Hoffman’s experience SY 
in the manufacture of navigation systems \\ 
provides a capability-in-depth to assist » 


you in solving your navigation problems. 


NAVIGATION FIELD SERVICES OUNTERMEASURES 


Hoffman /s.ectromics CORPORATION 


Military Products Division 
3740 S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California 


ignificant developments at Hoffman have created positions for scientists ar veers of high calibre. Please address inquiries to Vice President, Engineering. 





